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THE POSTULATES OF RES PUBLICA* 


Joun M. SwarTHOUT 


Oregon State College 


Spengler of the Western culture in 1932. “Optimism is coward- 

ice. . . . our path lies downward.” ! But even in the midst of de- 
pression Spengler’s cry of doom was almost lost in the cacophony of tri- 
umph raised by the Western prophets of progress. The way was forever 
up, and though a few “poignant specialists’ — Charles Beard’s term — 
might question the inevitability of the ascent — or even which way was up 
— their voices were few and unheard except on the radical fringes, geo- 
graphically and philosophically speaking, of Western society. Not many 
of the apostles of the New Twentieth-Century Enlightenment might accept 
Herbert Spencer’s rough view of social Darwinism as the proper route of 
advance, but even fewer questioned his dictum that “Progress is not an 
accident but a necessity.” Secure in their monopolistic possession of both 
the true faith and the technological instruments to make it effective, the 
peoples of the Western world thought still in terms of rebirth and renewal, 
not those of disaster and death. Especially in the United States the opti- 
mistic concept of eternal progress reigned. In concluding their sweeping 
review of The Rise of American Civilization in 1934—two years after 
Spengler’s dire prophecy — Charles and Mary Beard wrote: 


Os DREAMERS believe that there is a way out,” wrote Oswald 


If the generality of opinion . . . was taken into account, there was no doubt about the 
nature of the future in America. The most common note of assurance was belief in un- 
limited progress — the continuous fulfillment of the historic idea which had slowly risen 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to a position of commanding authority. 
Concretely it meant an invulnerable faith in democracy, in the ability of the undistin- 
guished masses, as contrasted with heroes and classes, to meet by reasonably competent 
methods the issues raised in the flow of time —a faith in the efficacy of that new and 
mysterious instrument of the modern mind, the “invention of invention,” moving from one 
technological triumph to another . . . — doubting not the capacity of the Power that had 
summoned into being all patterns of the past and present, living and dead, to fulfill its 
endless destiny.’ 


But after the Beards, the deluge. Just twenty-five years separate today 
from Spengler’s discounted prophecy of 1932, but the quarter-century has 
brought a remarkable reversal in the attitude of those who survey the pros- 
pects of the Western culture. To Spengler’s voice has been joined the more 
respectable one of Arnold Toynbee, who rejects with his lips the inevitability 
inherent in Spengler’s morphology theory yet writes from his heart of the 
1950’s that “Civilizations were known to have collapsed in the past, and the 


* Presidential address delivered at the tenth annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Politi- 
cal Science Association at Lewis and Clark College, Portlane?, Oregon, May 4, 1957. 
*Man and Technics (New York, 1932), pp. 104, 14. 


* The Rise of American Civilization, revised enlarged edition (New York, 1934), II, 831. 
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pretentious skyscraper erected by Modern Western Man was now seen to be 
displaying ominous fissures.” * Western man’s loss of faith in the basic 
values of his own society has become a common subject for review by politi- 
cal and other philosophers,* and socio-psychologists and -psychiatrists like 
Erich Fromm and David Riesmann, attacking from the other side, have 
devoted immense attention to the catastrophic effects of modern Western 
life upon the “solitary member of mass man,” the “lonely one of the lonely 
crowd.” Indeed, the virus of critical and condemnatory self-examination 
has become so endemic throughout intellectual circles in the West, espe- 
cially in England and the United States, that some observers have despaired 
for the development of a fresh and dynamic political philosophy® in support 
of Western culture. The transition from the optimism of belief in eternal 
Western progress to the pessimism of acceptance of probable imminent 
Western decay is apparent in the writings of individuals over three decades. 
H. G. Wells, much of whose long life was devoted to happy dreams about 
the shape of things to come, died in the belief that “A frightful queerness 
has come into life. . . . There is no way out or round or through. . . . It is 
the end.” ® 

It seems to be, then, a sentiment increasingly widely held that the 
Western culture stands, if not at Armageddon, at least in some sort of 
Toynbeean “time of troubles.” Faced with such a sentiment, the natural 
reaction of social scientists of all breeds is to ask first of all, “Is it so?” and 


secondly, “If so, why?”; and to answer themselves in differing ways depend- 


° A Study of History, abridgement of Volumes VII-X (New York and London, 1957), p. 
261. Herbert J. Muller, whose stimulating treatment of history in his Uses of the Past 
is non-cyclical, remarks of cycle theories historically that “men are most disposed to 
take such a view of history . . . when they believe that their society is on the down- 
swing, headed for catastrophe. . . . And so the theory of cycles has again become 
seductive, as men again fear the worst. Spengler, Sorokin, and Toynbee have pre- 
sented different versions of it, but all agree that the West is on the decline.” Uses 
of the Past (New York, 1952), p. 69. Edward H. Carr, in The New Society (London, 
1951), pp. 1-18, offers considerable data on the fact that theories of natural social 
progress have lately been replaced by theories of a natural social decline. 


‘ E.g., Walter Lippmann, Russell Kirk, Russell Davenport, John H. Hallowell, Peter Viereck, 
and Eric Voegelin. Toynbee, Butterfield, and other historians have likewise been much 
concerned with this matter. For a critique of this and related points of view, see Crane 
Brinton, “Something Went Wrong: Three Views of the Heritage of the Early Nine- 
teenth Century,” Journal of the History of Ideas, [V (1953), 457-462. 


° Thus George Catlin recently wrote that “In the present generation England is in a poorer 
way as a fount of political ideas than she has been for centuries.” “Contemporary 
British Political Thought,” American Political Science Review, XLVI (1952), 641. 
And Alfred Cobban speaks of a “general tendency to cease thinking about society 
in terms of political theory.” “The Decline of Political Theory,” Political Science 
Quarterly, LXVIII (1953), 322. These and other surveys are cited in proof of this same 
point by Thomas P. Peardon in “Two Currents in Contemporary English Political 
Theory,” American Political Science Review, XLIX (1955), 487-488. 

*In Mind at the End of Its Tether, quoted in Muller, op. cit., p. 344. The note of doom 
implicit in Toynbee’s tenth and last volume, written in the 1950’s, contrasts too with 


the general buoyancy of that author’s first six volumes, mostly written well before 
World War II. 
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ing upon their natural bents and in the differing terms of their several 
disciplines. In view of the general clamor thus raised, it will not, I trust, 
be held presumptuous of me to add my own small sound by positing here 
a related question that has beckoned others before me and by essaying some 
sort of a personal response to it. As a politically oriented social scientist, 
I propose to consider the matter of the prerequisites that may underlie the 
political system identified by most of us with the Western culture — the 
postulates, so to speak, of the Western Res Publica. Beyond that I should 
like to drop a personal reflection or so on the relationship of all this to the 
role of political scientists as part of the intellectual elite of modern Western 
society. 

Now there are dangers inherent in any treatment of this subject, and I 
wish to take due note of some of them here. There is, in the first place, a 
real threat that we may bog down together in a difficult semantic morass, 
surrounded by the open jaws of such word-crocodiles as relativism, posi- 
tivism, empiricism, rationalism, progress and decline, liberalism and con- 
servatism and the neo-forms of both; and that when I say one thing, you will 
understand another. There are few safe paths through the semantic bog, 
and fewer detours around it. In the second place, there is a distinct danger 
arising from the interrelationship between the two sets of factors that serve 
as prerequisites of our political system: attitudes on the one hand, and 
institutions on the other. Neither of these sets of factors can properly be 
isolated from the other, for the two are mutually interactive; attitudes sup- 
port institutions, and institutions help shape attitudes. The old problem of 
the nice balance between ‘- of chicken and role of egg faces us, and we 
need to take care not to upset it. And in the third place, there is the danger 
that in treating the prerequisites of a political system considered as a rela- 
tively static thing, we may fail to take account of the fact that some im- 
portant conditions imposed willy-nilly upon us are necessarily dynamic. 
The economic and sociological conditions imposed on democrats of Peri- 
clean Athens or Jeffersonian Virginia are vastly different from those that 
face the democrats of the industrial West today. We need not follow all the 
way the historians of the predestination school, Marxian or Spenglerian, 
to recognize the trouble the fact of dynamic social and economic conditions 
may cause us in a search for a stable set of factors. 

One basic assumption I propose to make: that we are all in sufficient 
agreement on the general characteristics of the political system identified 
as “Western.” For our purposes I assume it to be, in broad terms, constitu- 
tional democracy, a compound of liberal amounts of “democracy,” in the 
sense of popular self-government, and “constitutionalism,” in the sense of 
limited government that operates under law and leaves a broad area of 
individual freedom, especially in regard to belief and expression. I assume 
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it to encompass the principle that the objective of the state is the welfare 
of the individual and the concept of equality before the law. That we may 
debate the details of these characteristics is obvious, but we need not do so. 
Our broad understanding should be enough. 


I 


A great deal has been written in the Western world lately about the 
essential characteristics of modern constitutional democracy and about the 
institutional elements necessary to its success. A vast amount of attention 
has been given too to the ways in which people behave politically (and 
otherwise) under given sets of circumstances. But somewhat less has been 
said about the importance, both to the successful operation of political in- 
stitutions and to political behavior, of what people believe and how strongly 
they believe it. Perhaps in our own time we have lived so close to political 
systems that seek to compel belief — and in unpleasant association in our 
own midst with some groups that seek to do likewise — that we have sub- 
consciously discounted the importance of belief itself. 

Yet the beliefs that a people hold in what is right and what is wrong 
provide a vast dimension insofar as the shape and strength of their political 
system is concerned. The field of political behavior is governed no less by 
the mores of a society than is any other area of social psychology. Patterns 
of political action are largely controlled by accepted concepts of what it is 
right to do, and to the degree to which there is widespread passionate attach- 
ment to the accepted political ethics, the political institutions of the society 
are safe. 

It is true, of course, that no political system, authoritarian or democratic, 
is free from the need for broad popular acceptance of the mores it exalts. 
The importance modern authoritarian leaders attach to control over the 
instruments that affect belief is proof of their understanding of this fact, 
whether they learned it from Plato or from Ortega y Gassett, or evolved it 
in the inner recesses of their own souls. But a constitutional democracy 
stands in peculiar need by virtue of the very fact that its fundamental propo- 
sition denies it the authority to use as a constant practice the instruments 
of compulsion every authoritarian leader has at hand. A democratic sys- 
tem’s primary, not its secondary, defense thus must lie in its people’s belief 
in the virtues of their system and the goals it assumes as right. Modern 
history gives us all the proof we need that a people not devoted in depth 
to democratic mores will not preserve even the institutions of democracy, 
indeed cannot preserve them against an organized minority fanatically dedi- 
cated to their overthrow. 

Political mores, like any others, rest at their base on faith, accepted on 
some level above or below that of reason. At some point reason ceases to 
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serve even the most scientifically inclined amongst us, and at that point 
belief must be called in. There is no logic, for instance, in the value standard 
by which we of the modern West condemn the viciousness of slavery, witch- 
burning, or the lettre de cachet, nor in that by which we glorify the spirit of 
the golden rule or that of academic freedom. We can rationalize self- 
government, with John Stuart Mill, because it permits a man to develop 
himself, but we cannot defend through rational processes alone the belief 
that men ought to be allowed to develop themselves. With Jeremy Bentham, 
we can reason out support for the felicific calculus as the guide for govern- 
mental action, since that course leads to improvement of the individual’s 
welfare; but what logic explains why the individual’s welfare is a right and 
proper goal, more defensible than privilege for the few who are strong 
enough to seize it, or the working out of Aryan destiny to rule? All reasoned 
defenses come at last to assumptions about what is good because it is good 
and for no further reason. Value standards must be taken on faith. 

The political mores a society accepts solidify into its political attitudes 
and, at one further remove, into its traditions of political behavior. The 
democratic dilemma here becomes again apparent, for where authoritarian 
societies may rigidify behavior patterns by force, democracies by their nature 
cannot do so. In the democratic state, behavior patterns must become in- 
grained so deep that the need for force to maintain them is the exception 
for use in the uncommon case. The politics of pure power can serve the 
democracy just so far. 

For constitutional democracy demands that government be conducted by 
the rules, that political action be by set behavior patterns that operate — 
at some finite point — irrespective of naked power relationships. Consider 
for the moment the lessons that lie in the opening chapters of Burkhardt’s 
Age of Constantine, or any other review of the transition of the Roman 
Republic into Empire. The Roman Republic was far from purely democratic 
by modern notions, perhaps, but surely it approached our standards more 
closely than did its contemporaries, and it has our empathy therefore. And 
it is too clear for our comfort that constitutionalism in Rome, upon which 
the limited liberty of the Roman citizen rested, died a dismal death when 
it entered the minds of the nation’s military leaders, with the easy acquies- 
cence of their subordinates, that those who controlled Rome’s instruments 
of pure power did not have to be bound by what the Roman Senate said. 
Roman republican tradition, arising from Roman mores, had too little grasp 
on the alien folk who infiltrated Rome’s agencies of power; and it had lost 
as well its impassioned hold on a Roman people who had themselves grown 
uninterested in or distrustful of it. 

Is a modern parallel impossible to conceive? What keeps a twentieth- 
century American president, with the happy acquiescence of those under 
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him and a charismatic hold on part of the American people, from the easy 
conclusion that the Supreme Court’s power to “say the law” is really no 
power at all? Or that a Congress prohibited by force from meeting cannot 
keep him from absolute authority to choose the goals of the American so- 
ciety? What indeed beyond the conviction of virtually the whole of the 
American people that things are simply not done that way? Without that 
conviction, where might Jackson’s defiance of Marshall, or Lincoln’s ignoring 
of Taney, have led? Indeed, where might the doctrine of interposition lead 
today? 

So much in any constitutional democracy depends on absolute accept- 
ance by almost everyone that things will be done as they ought to be: the 
legislative majority will allow the minority the privilege of being heard; the 
defeated candidate will step down when his term expires, but he will not 
lose his head; the accused man will go free when the court says he must; 
whoever has authority to say the law will be followed, however power- 
less he be. And if all this seems too obvious to be important, a hasty look at 
the recent histories of Germany, or Italy, or Japan, or most of our Latin- 
American neighbors, or even France, will underscore the point with the dark 
mark of tragedy. Where traditions of behavior have not been strong to the 
point of the doctrinaire, there has been little stability for democratic society. 

It used to be said that a German, faced with the necessity of choosing 
a course of action, amasses an immense store of data and from it proceeds 


by induction to his choice. A Frenchman scorns such spadework; he begins 
with a logical assumption and from it reasons with the pure logic of deduc- 
tion through to what he ought to do. But an Englishman is ashamed to 
think he has to think about such a matter at all. His proper conduct is laid 
out for him in an ingrained code which tells him that “some things are just 


” 


not done.” Of course, generalizations about peoples or their cultures are 
dangerous, but is this one so wide of the mark? And how much of the 
stability of constitutional democracy in England, which has no constitution 
except in the deep beliefs of its people, has come from precisely this nation- 
wide dependence upon traditional patterns of behavior — “traditions of 
civility,” in Ernest Barker’s term — that are right simply because they are 
right, that rest on a firm foundation of belief in an arbitrary good as absolute 
as Plato’s truth? 

We cannot, then, escape the force of a common faith. Our Western 
Res Publica has no option but to build its fortress upon the soil of the 
people’s belief and to manufacture its defensive ordnance out of the rich 
ores that lie within that ground. There is no alternative but the unsavory 
one of discarding those very characteristics that distinguish the Western way, 
installing in their place the politics of pure power. The people must believe. 
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II 


The specific articles of faith of a democratic people will not concern 
us long, easily though they might do so.’ Three foundation attitudes seem 
to me to stand out above all others. Unless there is widespread throughout 
the society a faith in the dignity of the individual, a deep respect for the way 
of law, and a real desire to be self-governing, democratic institutions will 
rest on sand, 

Surely fundamental among the attitudinal prerequisites of our Res 
Publica is the belief that the individual is the prime unit in society and the 
proper focal point of social action, with all the regard for the dignity of man 
and his individual personality that this belief implies. From this first article 
of faith arises the essential concept of individual rights that exist not because 
they are tolerated by society, but because man’s dignity requires them. We 
need not enter the perennially raging controversy over natural law to accept 
the necessity of belief in “natural rights” as a free man’s heritage if a demo- 
cratic system is to be sustained. No concept more distinguishes the demo- 
cratic mind than this one. 

But basic too is a respect approaching veneration for law, for the set 
legislative and judicial processes of constitutionalism. This attitude is the 
“virtue” that Montesquieu found to be the human passion as imperative to 
democracy as “honor” is to monarchy. Like others before me,* I would care- 
fully distinguish this regard for law from respect for pure authority, or even 
for justice in the abstract — it is rather the acceptance of constitutionalism 
as the means by which the rights of individuals are protected; it forms the 
attitudinal base for Barker’s “traditions of civility.” Its presence makes for 
acceptance of political victories and defeats without resort to revolution, and 
it has thus saved, I suspect, constitutional democracy in England and the 
English-speaking countries in trying times of the sort that have led to its 
destruction elsewhere when a privileged class has found its treasured privi- 
leges threatened. 

And thirdly, some sense of civic responsibility there must surely be. The 
“desire to be self-governing” of which John Stuart Mill thought so much 
must be broad enough and strong enough to keep a minority of capable 
people actively participating in government® and the great mass more or 
less regularly watchful over them, ready to react to any threat of ravishment 
to their final political control and to their constitutional way of doing things. 


* For a good recent three-sided consideration of this subject, see “Cultural Prerequisites to 
a Successfully Functioning Democracy: A Symposium,” Ernest S. Griffith, John 
Plamenatz, and.J. Roland Pennock, American Political Science Review, L (1956), 101- 
153. 


*E.g., Plamenatz, op. cit., p. 120. 


* There is a passage in the Bible that is much to the point here. It is Jotham’s parable about 
the trees that sought a king, to be found in Judges 9:6-15. 
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No more than this determined, if sporadic, watchfulness by the bulk of the 
citizenry, I think, is necessary; no more is it wise to demand of people in the 
complicated society of today; and no more, indeed, may be entirely safe. 
Too intensive a popular concern in government may have other than demo- 
cratic results; the radical revolt and the reactionary coup d’état seem more 
often than not to be preceded by an excessive popular interest in matters of 
politics. It is the desire to remain responsible for final political control that 
we need. 

There may be other attitudinal prerequisites, certainly, about which we 
do not agree so well. There is, for instance, a question in my mind — 
though there may not be in yours — as to how high a popular attitude of 
“tolerance” belongs in this list of essential attitudes. As a characteristic 
in a personal associate, I find tolerance on virtually all matters imperative 
and its opposite intolerable, for my academic upbringing and my occupa- 
tional self-interest incline me that way; but of its place as an attitudinal 
prerequisite for democracy I am far from being so sure. Americans have 
never been a conspicuously tolerant people, as Tocqueville remarked em- 
phatically more than a century ago, and neither have the English; conti- 
nental Europeans, less firm in their loyalty both to individualism and to the 
law that protects the individual’s rights, have commonly been less prone to 
condemn others out of hand. Indeed, some degree of intransigent intoler- 
ance at least for concepts that deny their basic political mores may be a 
desirable force in a democratic people; and I sometimes suspect that those 
of a modern academic turn, like me, need for the sake of their society to 


stand with Ogden Nash when he says 


Sometimes with secret pride I sigh; 
To think how tolerant am I; 

Then wonder which is really mine: 
Tolerance, or a rubber spine.” 

One last point about democratic attitudes I would raise: How necessary 
to the democratic system is popular acceptance of the inevitability of 
progress, defined as change toward the realization of the goals of the demo- 
cratic state? Or put the other way, how destructive to constitutional democ- 
racy, to faith in the constitutional democratic way, may be a creeping popu- 
lar fear that the future of the society lies only downward? Perhaps I reason 
out of Americanized prejudice here, but I find much that is threatening in 


” This is from that highly philosophic bit of tomfoolery, “Yes and No,” that sighs at the 
outset, as many an academician must have done, 


“Oh would I were a politician, 
Or else a person with a mission. 
Heavens, how happy I could be 
If only I were sure of me.” 
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the prospect of a nation-wide — nay, a Western world-wide — dismay that 
refuses to regard the future as adventure, in which the “good” — in our 
ethical terms — is bound eventually to win. For if the inevitable course of 
things is down, then any change from what we have is dangerous; mass fear 
of approaching disaster must lead to a sort of rigid, Maginot line-like com- 
plex about all political, social, and economic adjustments, a mass psychosis 
that can only destroy the effectiveness of democratic society. Further, a 
people afraid to move are a people afraid to judge and to control, a people 
who must naturally turn to authority and spread their arms to authoritarian- 
ism. Out of acceptance of the spirit of Spengler may come the very condi- 
tions of Spengler’s — or Toynbee’s —last act, the universal, authoritarian 
state in which the people’s attention, with the people’s hope, is transferred 
from the psychologically unbearable conditions of this life to the soothing 
perfection of the next; and the Rome of constitutional democracy in this 
world then falls, like Gibbon’s Rome, before the two-pronged advance of 
the barbarians and an utterly other-worldly religion. A people whose belief 
was progress in this world could not fall so easily. 


Ill 


Attitudes sustain institutions; but institutions help to shape attitudes. 
Some consideration we must extend to the sort of institutional arrangement 
likely to keep vigorous and alive the respect for the individual, the devotion 
to law, and the desire to assume the responsibility of self-government that 
seem imperative to the maintenance of the Western Res Publica. 

The nature and significance of the purely political institutions of democ- 
racy have been too frequently the concern of scholars to make our attention 
to them here fruitful. Further, though the details of such hallowed devices 
as legislative responsibility, judicial independence, multiparty structure, the 
responsible administrative hierarchy, and a free press may be germane to our 
purposes, I am not at all convinced that they are, in detail, decisive; a demo- 
cratic system may need some facsimile of them all to live, but it may also 
die in their presence. What does seem of immense importance to me is 
rather the degree to which the whole institutional arrangement of a society, 
including but not limited to its political parts, permits widespread access 
to those channels of power through which socially significant decisions of all 
sorts are made. 

It has become commonplace to insist that a healthy and numerous mid- 
dle class is a necessity to the successful functioning of a modern constitu- 
tional democracy. Not so common, of course, is agreement on what a 
“middle class” is. Historians like Toynbee, returning for their definition to 
the days of genesis of the modern West, are likely to relate middle class 
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to the function of the independent entrepreneur;'* a good many other 
analysts of all sorts equate the term with “middle-income-bracket,” thus 
finding the middle class increasing by leaps and bounds in the same Western 
world in which others, following Marx, see it growing small. But both of 
these groups seem to me to miss a most essential point insofar as the pre- 
requisites of a democratic society are concerned. 

For middle-classism, as it relates to the stability of democratic society, 
is first of all a state of mind. It is, so to speak, a cluster of attitudes. It arises 
in the “middling sort of people” of whom John Adams so approved, people 
far enough from the pinnacle to have somewhere still to climb within a 
system that permits them to rise, yet far enough from the bottom to have 
something to lose, a stake, so to speak, in stability; folk high enough to 
respect the rules that protect them where they are, yet low enough to resent 
arbitrary authority from above. Middle-classism lives in people who prefer 
the middling sort of way, between rigidity and change, between reaction and 
revolution. It is a state of mind that accepts experiment, but within the 
rules, and that includes both a preference for voluntary individual choice 
and a willingness to accept responsibility as part of the price of power. The 
middle-class mind may sometimes manifest itself in the stodgy, the crassly 
materialistic, the narrowly provincial, the self-centered—but it leans toward 
those attitudes that bulwark a constitutional democratic system. 

To defend and expand this point of view about middle-classism, its 
origins in open institutional structure, and its importance to democratic 
attitudes, let me elaborate here a conceptual framework about social institu- 
tions and their relationship to the individual on the one hand and to the 
state on the other. Social institutions — the feudal relationship, the state 
church, the device of the private corporation — exist primarily, if not en- 
tirely, to establish patterns of authority for the making of decisions that 
have social effect; they form within the society the channels of power 
through which individual men determine such highly consequential matters 
as the use of the society’s productive resources and the distribution of the 
goods and services produced. The plant owner, the private school principal, 
the newspaper publisher, the foreman — these and the myriads of others 
who hold institutional status govern the society along with the politician 
and the government servant. 

The state, as the final authority and the ultimate embodiment of force, 
is the means whereby these patterns of authority are set. Its principal pur- 
pose is the establishment and support, by force if necessary, of the society’s 


™ See, e.g., Toynbee, op. cit., pp. 336-338, on the “progressive exodus of the middle class 
out of private enterprise into public service or into its psychological equivalent in the 
service of great non-governmental corporations,” with resulting loss in “psychic 
energy” to the society; and p. 339 on Western efforts to counteract these depressing 
effects by “raising the economic and social standards of the wage-earning classes to a 
middle-class level. . . .” 
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institutional structure. It may provide that many or few decisions shall be 
reached directly through governmental channels; but all decisions return 
ultimately to it. By the recognition it gives through law to non-governmental 
institutions — like slavery, as an extreme example, or unlimited rights of 
ownership as one less extreme — the state supports these institutions; in 
effect it makes them a part of itself. The people who draw power from them 
draw it in the last analysis from the state, since their authority to act will be 
defended by the instruments of government. In the exercise of power, they 
become at one degree removed the agents of the state itself. In a sense, 
even the individual’s power to decide some matters for himself rests at the 
last upon the state, which defends his right against others and against 
society. 

It is now my contention that the democratic attitudes that flourish in 
middle-classism are promoted within a society that diffuses widely its institu- 
tionalized channels of power and that opens access to those channels as 
broadly as may be.’* Participation at some level in the making of the deci- 
sions by which the society is run builds the democratic set of mind, en- 
couraging respect for the individual and the law, discouraging both authori- 
tarianism and revolution. A prime objective of democratic government that 
seeks to sustain itself must then be the destruction of any threatened con- 
centration of control and the remaking from time to time of institutional 
structure grown rigid, through which such concentration is achieved. The 
American Revolutionists’ blow at the monopolistic political and economic 
institutions of their day, Jackson’s destruction of the Bank’s domination of 
finance, the Populists’ war on transportation and industrial monopoly, the 
New Deal’s broad revisions of institutionalized privilege — all these, it seems 
to me, have helped to preserve the democratic attitudes of middle-classism 
in America. They stand in history as milestones marking the “revolution 
each generation” Jefferson felt necessary to the preservation of a constitu- 
tional democratic system in full vigor. 


IV 


I now approach, with much hesitance, the last task I have presumed 
for myself: the submission of a few personal reflections upon the place of 
social, including political, scientists, as part of Western society’s intellectual 
elite, in this projected tapestry of social attitudes and institutions. That 
we have worked generally, if perhaps not too effectually, for the mainte- 
nance of institutional structure that promotes democratic goals, and that we 


"It appears to me that the vigorous Neo-liberal movement in Europe, and especially West 
Germany, heads the right way in that its objective appears to be precisely this diffusion 
of power and access to it; its focus is strongly economic. See Carl J. Friedrich’s review 


in “The Political Thought of Neo-Liberalism,” American Political Science Review, 
XIL (1955), 509-525. 
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have felt our responsibilities in that regard, I have little doubt. But what 
more direct responsibilities do we bear, if any, for the maintenance of those 
popular attitudes that seem to form prerequisites for the continuation of a 
flourishing Western Res Publica? And how well have we been discharging 
whatever responsibilities we have? 

Now, there is likely to arise at the outset in a large part of the modern 
social science community a sort of built-in resistance to the very raising of 
these questions. For the asking of them assumes that our task is something 
more than the search for and dissemination of the kind of truth that scien- 
tific investigation and the application of pure reason can provide. It assumes 
that perhaps we should measure our efforts to reach and preach truth not on 
the basis of the provable quality of what wz find and proclaim, but rather 
on that of the effect our proclaimed “truths” have upon the people who 
receive them. For those trained in the philosophy and method of the scien- 
tific tradition, any such assumptions must go against the grain. The follower 
of a “pure science” —or a pure scientific philosophy — is devoted to the 
zealous pursuit of provable truth wherever he may find it, without concern 
about the social effects of his discoveries.’ 

The New Enlightenment of the Twentieth Century has inclined many, 
perhaps most, of us toward the scientific way. Concerned primarily with 
empirical data about how things — and people — work rather than with 
the value of the goals they work toward, a great many of us have followed 
in the enlightened track marked out by men like William James, John 
Dewey, Thorstein Veblen, James Harvey Robinson, Carl Becker, and Harry 
Elmer Barnes, toward “pragmatic tough-mindedness” ** that deals with facts 
alone and scorns the “tender-mindedness” that frets about things that can’t 
be proved. Imbued with the scientific method in a scientific age, we have, 
like Roger Bacon, given our thanks rather to Machiavelli than to Dante, for 
writing “what men do, and not what they ought to do.” ** The traditionalism 
of Burke and John Adams, the natural law of Locke and Thomas Jefferson, 
even Bentham’s utilitarianism have given way amongst a multitude of us 
before the demands of a philosophical relativism that finds no truth and no 
good outside the circumstances of a given social situation, where it may be 
discovered only by “reason” guided by “experience.” Neo-liberalism seems 


™ Perhaps, as George Catlin recommends, we should segregate the “political scientist” 
from the “political philosopher,” leaving the former generally free to go his way in 
the search for how things political work. “The Function of Political Science,” Western 
Political Quarterly, IX (1956), 815-825. Such a segregation, however, does not seem 
to me to absolve the political scientist from all responsibility for the effects of what 
he does. 


“ For a review and effective critique of the “tough-mindedness” of the early apostles of the 
new Enlightenment, see Cushing Strout, “The Twentieth-Century Enlightenment,” 
American Political Science Review, XLIX (1955), 321-339. See also Morton G. White, 
Social Thought in America: The Revolt Against Formalism (New York, 1949). 


*® See The Essays of Francis Bacon, ed. M.A. Scott (New York, 1908), LX XX. 
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to have become, indeed, so entangled with the relativist view that it has been 
left in late days to neo-conservatives to preach the fighting faith in proper 
goals for man that was once the liberals’ pride.*® 

Now, where has all this left us? Specifically, how can we respond to 
these questions: 

Have we of the political science branch of the West’s professional intel- 
lectuals, in our own concern for libertas philosophandi and in our desperate 
fear of anything that smacks of conformity of belief, helped to weaken the 
community of democratic faith that bulwarks our Western Res Publica? 
Have we, in our devotion to political behavior, conceived for our people a 
theory that reduces government to the level of pure struggle for power, and 
democracy to the pseudo-democratic process in which Madison Avenue 
manipulators compete with each other in the arena of “public opinion’? 
Have we, by denying the people’s traditions and transforming their political 
mores into a page in a text on descriptive anthropology, left them only an 
ethical tabula rasa that contains no guides for their political behavior beyond 
immediate self-interest and no purposes for them to defend? Have we, in 
short, as Walter Lippmann fears, contributed to the annihilation in the 
West of a public philosophy that is “philosophic” in that it deals with value 
standards and “public” in that it belongs to all in common? 

To all of these questions my personal convictions lead me to answer, for 
the moment, “No,” for I am not at all convinced that most of what has been 
preached about rationalism, relativism, empiricism, philosophical skepticism, 
and all, has had much effect on most people, or even been really understood 
by them. Like Crane Brinton, I believe that a firm affection for the Western 
mores and a firm conviction that those mores are inherently good is still 
“embedded somewhere in quite ordinary Americans, not in their cerebral 
cortexes, probably, but in a much safer place which the physiologist hasn’t 
quite located — we used to say, in the heart.” *” 

But I think that for our own good, all those questions ought to be raised, 
and that we ought to have to answer them. For no matter in what anatomi- 
cal part of Western people the democratic articles of faith may rest, they 
did not come there by accident, nor will they be kept there by habit alone 
in this dynamic world. They are ever subject to change, not toward the 
nothingness of an ethical nihilism, perhaps, but to some other set of faiths 
if these are lost or stripped of their fighting quality. If these beliefs die or 
are destroyed, no one will mourn them more than we of the social science 


* See, e.g., John Livingston, “Liberalism, Conservatism, and the Role of Reason,” Western 
Political Quarterly, IX (1956), 641-657; Francis G. Wilson, “Public Opinion and the 
Intellectuals,” American Political Science Review, XLVIII (1954), 321-339, especially 
p. 333; Strout, op. cit, p. 321. 


* Quoted in Muller, op. cit., p. 348. 
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community, which gives us the best of reasons for feeling a sense of responsi- 
bility for their health. 

Most of us in academic life pride ourselves on the objectivity with which 
we approach our work. As analysts, we need to remain much of the time on 
our cherished sidelines, as interested onlookers over the world we analyze. 
But in all honesty we had better remind ourselves now and again that while 
interested onlookers can make much out of history that is past, they do not 
make much history in the present. Current history is shaped by people who 
believe in something, in whom a selected set of glittering generalities glow 
brightly with the fire of conviction. 

We need no reminders that there are abroad in the world today other 
social myths than our own, preached by believers who are not hampered by 
any sort of academic reticence. In the cyclical terms of Spengler and of 
Toynbee, the barbarians are at the gates of Western culture. I assume that 
all of us prefer to live with the mores our own society has accepted rather 
than with those of our varied authoritarian competitors; and I have a strong 
suspicion that most of us believe somewhere inside us that those mores of 
ours are intrinsically right. It might do us all good, and our society as well, 
if we should put aside from time to time the scientific analyst within us and 
summon up the pure philosopher, to return, as did that old pragmatic 
progressive, Carl Becker, in late life, to “Some Generalities that Still Glitter” 
in the West after two centuries of time. We have a real stake in so doing, 
for that the Western people should continue to believe that the glitter of 


those great beliefs is gold is the principal postulate of our Res Publica. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS PROJECT is designed to throw light on the characteristic types 
[To international conflict, on the situations from which they are likely 

to emerge, and on the procedures by which national and international 
agencies may exert effective influence or control to prevent them from 
generating hostilities and to settle them justly. An effective research project 
in this field should seek to formulate general ideas in terms capable of 
practical application to actual or incipient conflicts of the future and to 
test the validity of these ideas by applying them to selected conflicts of the 
past. 

There has been much theoretic work on the problem of international 
conflict by students of the various disciplines of international relations.' 
There has also been much study of particular international conflicts by 
diplomatic historians, international tribunals, and agencies of national gov- 
ernments and international organizations.? The problem is to bring the 


*See, for example, Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology (2d ed.; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 574 ff., with 
bibliography on “Conflict,” pp. 648-60; William F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, 
Sociology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1940), pp. 344 ff.; Harold D. Lasswell, “Con- 
flict, Social,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; Kurt Singer, The Idea of Conflict 
(Melbourne: University Press, 1949); “The Meaning of Conflict,” Australian Journal 
of Philosophy, December, 1949; Quincy Wright, A Study of War (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942), passim (see Index and especially pp. 956 ff., 1240 ff., 
1299 ff., 1425 ff., 1429 ff., 1432 ff., 1472 ff., 1484); Wright, “The Nature of Conflict,” 
Western Political Quarterly, TV (1951), 193, and “The Importance of the Study of 
International Tensions,” International Social Science Bulletin, UNESCO, Vol. II 
(Spring, 1950), both of the latter reprinted in Wright, Problems of Stability and 
Progress in International Relations (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1954), 
pp. 142 ff., 159 ff.; and Wright, The Study of International Relations (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955), passim (see Index). 


*See, for example, W. Evans Darby, International Tribunals (4th ed.; London: Dent, 
1904), pp. 770 ff.; John Basset Moore, International Arbitrations, Digest (6 vols.; 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1898); J. B. Moore, International Adjudica- 
tions (6 vols.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1929-33); James Brown Scott, 
The Hague Court Reports (2 vols.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1916, 1932); 
Manley O. Hudson, World Court Reports (4 vols.; Washington: Carnegie Endow- 
ment, 1934-43); Frank M. Anderson and Amos S. Hershey, Handbook for the Diplo- 
matic History of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 1870-1914 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1918); Denys P. Myers, Handbook of the League of Nations (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1935), pp. 298 ff.; United Nations, Department of Public 
a Everymans United Nations (4th ed.; New York: United Nations, 1953), 
pp. 39 ff. 
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theoretic and empirical approaches together in a fruitful way. International 
lawyers, in applying the case method, have sought to do this, but they have 
been hampered by the rigidity of their categories, encouraging concentration 
of attention on a narrow range of controversies which, because they fall into 
these categories, have been regarded as of legal character. The more serious 
international conflicts have often been characterized as “political” and in- 
capable of analysis by international law or of solution by its application.* 

Students of international organization have also sought to relate meth- 
ods of analysis with actual controversies, and have been less hampered by 
rigid categories than have the international lawyers. They have, however, 
concentrated attention on methods of settlement based on the assumptions 
that accurate determination of facts, rational analysis of competing interests, 
ample discussion, and the manifestation of impartial opinions can be ex- 
pected to discover a solution which both parties will prefer to hostilities.‘ 
These assumptions have often led to a neglect of important factors in- 
volved in the causation of the conflict and the durability of the settlement. 
Students of international politics also analyze international controversies 
and conflicts, but they keep so closely to the history that few generalizations 
are possible and those that are tend to be useful only for judging how con- 
flicts are likely to turn out or how states can best achieve their policies, 
with little indication of what procedures are most likely to preserve the 
peace.® 

There may be value in formulating an analysis, emancipated from the 
preconceptions of international law, international organization, and inter- 
national politics. Such an analysis might reach back to the basic psycho- 
logical, sociological, geographic, demographic, technological, and ethical 
conditions and variables functioning, not only in the immediate situation 
or dispute, but also inside the conflicting states and governments, in the 
procedures or processes of adjustment, and in the entire field of interna- 
tional relations at the time. If such a comprehensive and fundamental 
analysis, paying attention to the entities, forces, processes, and relations in- 
volved in international conflict, proves to be possible, the development of 
any international conflict of the past should be susceptible of explanation 
in its terms. If this proves not to be the case in respect to some such con- 
flicts, this would indicate a fault in the analysis which might be corrected. 

The problem of the research is then, first to develop an analysis which 
appears to be comprehensive and fundamental, and then to select for de- 
tailed study conflict situations concerning which there are data on all the 


*H. Lauterpacht, The Function of Law in the International Community (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1933); Wright, A Study of War, p. 1425. 


*T. P. Conwell-Evans, The League Council in Action (London: Oxford University Press, 
1929). 


® See Anderson and Hershey, op. cit. 
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factors which the analysis considers relevant. Comparison of the cases thus 
analyzed should throw light on the classification of various types of conflict 
situation, on the probable course of development of each of these types, 
and on the stages in the course of the conflict situations studied at which 
different actions might have changed the course of development. Recipro- 
cally the study of a considerable number of conflict situations of varied type 
should throw light on the analysis, indicating relevant factors which have 
been omitted and facilitating its continuous improvement. 

I believe that the research project described above is feasible. To carry 
it out a provisional theory on the causes of international tension, conflict, 
and war, and on the methods of détente, accommodation, 2nd settlement 
is necessary, and so are case studies; but neither can be fruitful without the 
other. A case history, if composed without a theory indicating which of the 
factors surrounding a conflict are relevant and what is their relative im- 
portance, cannot be compared with other case histories and cannot, there- 
fore, contribute to valid and useful generalizations. On the other hand, a 
theory, if not applied to actual data, remains unconvincing and is usually 
insusceptible of application. 

A question arises whether such a study should confine itself to inter- 
national conflicts. Doubtless litigation and feud between individuals; dis- 
putes between labor and management in industrial concerns, often leading 
to strikes or even violence; differences between parties and factions, some- 
times ending in revolution; and controversy and contention between minori- 
ties and sections within a state, sometimes leading to domestic insurrection 
—all have a resemblance to international conflicts. In all these situations, 
tension, conflict, procedures of settlement, and violence may occur. It is 
believed, however, that the situation of conflict between nation-states has 
sufficient distinctiveness and importance to justify a study which confines 
attention to that particular type of conflict. 

In the following discussion, the research project is outlined in more 
detail, attention being given in successive sections to the elements of an 
analysis; to the criteria for selection of cases for detailed study, with sug- 
gestion of certain cases that would probably conform to these criteria; and 
to consideration of what might be expected from the research. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 


Every international conflict arises from, and its development is condi- 
tioned by (1) the relations between the conflicting states; (2) the internal 
structure and policy of each of these states; (3) the process of adjustment 
and the procedures available and utilized for effecting it; and (4) the con- 
dition of the entire field of international relations at the time. These four 
aspects of international conflict are not mutually exclusive, but each indi- 
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cates a point of view deserving separate attention. They successively look 
at a conflict situation as an entity, action or event, as a nexus of opposing 
forces, as a process of adjustment, and as a manifestation of the relation of 
actions within a field. 


The situation as defined by the relation between the parties 


A conflict is usually regarded as a “situation” localized in space and 
limited in duration. In this sense, it is usually called a “case,” especially 
if the contentions of the parties have been sufficiently formulated to estab- 
lish a “dispute” between them. A court, in considering a case, attempts 
to narrow the area of study, considering only “relevant facts” and “proxi- 
mate causes”; that is, events, conditions, or circumstances which have, or 
have had, an immediate and obvious influence upon the acts and conten- 
tions of the parties. Such narrowing, often determined by more or less 
arbitrary rules of law concerning the relevance or the admissibility of evi- 
dence, may seriously impair complete understanding of the situation or 
its adequate control. Yet it has the advantage of focusing attention upon 
a range of events sufficiently limited to permit thorough study. 

If an international conflict is treated as a situation or dispute, attention 
is directed primarily to the relation of the states immediately involved. 
In the simplest situation, there are only two states and the contentions of 
each are formulated in terms of legal claims or political demands which 
define the facts which are relevant. Historians, however, in dealing with 
international situations, recognize that such a formulation is too narrow to 
explain the situation, and mediators recognize that it is often too narrow 
to provide a basis for a permanent settlement. There are always attitudes, 
opinions, ambitions, misunderstandings, suspicions, which do not appear in 
the formal claims or demands of a government speaking in the name of a 
state, but which in fact influence both their formulation and the vigor with 
which they will be pressed. 

The subjective interpretation of the situation by each party may differ 
greatly from that of the other, and also from the interpretation by an 
impartial observer. It has been suggested that in every controversy there 


are at least six parties—A and B, A as conceived by B and B as con- 
ceived by A, and A as he believes he is conceived by B, and B as he be- 


lieves he is conceived by A. The last four of these parties are images which 
may be remote from reality yet they constitute the basis on which the par- 
ties act. A does not behave in response to what B really is or intends, but 
in response to A’s concept of B. It may even be true that A does not 
behave in accord with his own character, but in accord with what he be- 
lieves B thinks and expects of him. It may often be the case that an inter- 
national conflict is not in reality between states, but between distorted 
images of states. It is probable that such distortions, stereotypes, and carica- 
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tures are major factors in the situations of international conflict.® It is the 
function of impartial fact-finding to reduce such elements to a minimum, 
but the effort frequently miscarries because the false images depend not on 
misinformation about the immediate situation, but on prejudiced concep- 
tions and attitudes rooted in distant history, in the national culture, or in 
the minds of important persons in the decision-making process. 

The background of the situation responsible for the conflict, including 
such distortions, may be defined in terms of the relations between aspects 
of the “distance” between the parties. The term “distance” is here used 
to refer not to the literal distance between states in miles or even in trans- 
portation or communication time, but to various aspects of their relations, 
both subjective and objective. The writer has elsewhere suggested that 
eight significant aspects of distance, respectively called technological, stra- 
tegic, legal, ideological, social, political, psychological, and war expectancy 
distance, may be roughly measured. Relations between the rates of increase 
or decrease of all these aspects of distance seem to indicate the relative 
probability of a particular pair of states getting into war with one another. 
This method of analyzing the relations of two states in a conflict situation 
may give much better evidence of the probable outcome of the conflict and 
of the best method for dealing with it than could be obtained by confining 
attention to facts which seem to explain or justify the actual claims and 
demands of the parties. There are difficulties in the application of this 
method arising particularly because of the absence of absolute standards 
for measuring these aspects of distance. Only the relative distances be- 
tween many pairs of states can be measured by the method of comparative 
judgment. It can be said, for example, that in certain aspects, A and B are 
nearer to each other than are C and D and more distant than are E and F.’ 
However, by comparing a number of conflict situations, estimates of such 
relative distances might be made and might prove informing. 


The internal characteristics of the parties 


A conflict situation as suggested in the preceding section cannot be 
wholly defined in terms of the relations of the contending states to each 
other. The internal condition of each of these states is also important. 

A state is an abstraction. It acts only through a government which 
makes decisions according to a process which involves the advice and con- 
sent of various agencies, affected in varying degrees by rules of law and 
procedure, by public opinion, by special-interest groups, and by personal 
idiosyncracies. 


*Wright, The Study of International Relations, p. 427, citing Charles Horton Cooley, 
Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Scribner’s, 1902). 
* Wright, The Study of International Relations, pp. 297, 406, 541-42, 550. The method 


is — at greater length in Wright, A Study of War, pp. 1240 ff., 1276 ff., 1466 
ff., 1484 ff. 
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A government can usually act with authority only if it respects the 
constitution and laws of the state and it is likely to lose its authority unless 
it acts so as to retain the confidence and obedience of the people. This, 
in turn, implies that it meet the necessities and forward the interests of the 
nation as defined by its vulnerabilities, traditions, culture, and prevailing 
ideology. For the purpose of analysis, it seems desirable to distinguish the 
government, the state, the people, and the nation. Each party to the con- 
flict should, therefore, be subjected to an analysis including the following 
items: 

1. A description of the decision-making process in the government and 
of the opinions in regpect to the conflict of the principal executive agencies 
and advisers involved; and an estimate of the personality and authority of 
the officials with primary responsibility (the chief executive and foreign 
minister) and of their views of national policy, of the other party, and of 
relative capabilities in the conflict.® 

2. An analysis of the limitations of executive authority in the constitu- 
tion and laws of the state; a description of the opinions about the conflict 
and the influence of legislative and other agencies with obstructive power; 
and an estimate of the degree of flexibility or rigidity of the state in dealing 
with the problem.® ~s 

3. An analysis of the condition of public opinion in regard to the 
conflict situation, to the national government, and to the opponent, includ- 
ing if feasible measurement of the direction, intensity, homogeneity, and 
continuity of opinion with reference to these psychological objects; a 
description of the policy and influence of major parties and pressure groups; 
and an estimate of the degree of tension and anxiety manifested by the 
public. The writer has elsewhere suggested that the general tension level 
of a people may rise as institutions become more rigid and the economy 
becomes more prosperous. It is possible, therefore, that the general tension 
level within each people, which may be of great importance in appraising 
the development of a conflict, may be measured, not only directly from 
opinion and attitude data, but also indirectly from institutional and eco- 
nomic data. 

4. An analysis of the traditions, culture, and ideology of the nation, 
and of the image of itself and of its opponent accepted in the national 


* Wright, The Study of International Relations, pp. 572 ff.; Richard Snyder et al., Decision- 
Making as an Approach to the Study of International Politics (“Foreign Policy Analy- 
sis Series,” No. 3 [Princeton: Princeton University, 1954]); Harold D. Lasswell, “Cur- 
rent Studies of the Decision Process: Automation vs. Creativity,” Western Political 
Quarterly, VIII (1955), 381 ff. 

* Wright, The Study of International Relations, pp. 168 ff. 

” Wright, A Study of War, pp. 1208 ff., 1472 ff. 

"Wright, The Study of International Relations, pp. 297, 407, 429-30, 546, and Problems 
of Stability and Progress in International Relations, pp. 159 ff. 
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tradition;'* and an estimate of the actual and potential power of the nation 
relative to its opponent. Such a capability comparison should include not 
only armament and effectives in being; but also military potential involving 
resources, industry, and population; morale, involving discipline and loyalty 
to national symbols; and reputation attractive to allies and not repulsive to 
neutrals.** 

Doubtless some of these internal characteristics of the parties will prove 
more important than others, but it is believed that an adequate analysis 
of international conflict cannot rest with a study of the realtions between 
the parties, but must pay attention to many of these aspects of their internal 
characteristics. 


Procedures of adjustment 


In addition to studying the situation and the parties, attention should be 
directed to the conscious procedures and the unconscious processes of 
adjustment. These include procedures initiated by one of the parties for 
dealing with the conflict such as representation, protest, intervention, © 
threats, and hostilities; procedures initiated by both, such as diplomatic 
negotiation and conference; procedures initiated by third states or inter- 
national organizations including mediation, conciliation, arbitration, adjudi- 
cation, consultation, and collective recommendation or intervention; and 
processes less consciously initiated such as accommodation, diversion, and 
obsolescence. These procedures and processes, it will be noted, seek, or 
work toward solution respectively through the dictation of one party, 
through agreement by both, through third-party action, or through no 
purposive action by anyone. They may also be classified according as the 
procedure is juridical, deriving from precedents, or political, looking toward 
consequences.** 

This analysis conceives international conflict not as a relation between 
two or more states or governments, nor as the consequence of the structure, 
policy, or ideology of particular states, but as a process of action, reaction, 
and interaction among states and international organizations. 


The field of international relations 


The development of an international conflict is greatly affected by the 
nature of the total field of international relations at the time. In earlier 
centuries, international controversies and conflicts were usually regarded 


* Wright, The Study of International Relations, pp. 455, 551 ff., 554 ff.; F. S. C. Northrop, 
The Meeting of East and West (New York: Macmillan, 1946); Otto Klineberg, 
Tensions Affecting International Understanding, A Survey of Research (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1950), pp. 93 ff. 

™ Wright, The Study of International Relations, pp. 138, 546 ff., and A Study of War, 
pp. 303 ff., 752 ff. 

“Wright, Problems of Stability and Progress in International Relations, pp. 34 ff., and 
A Study of War, pp. 1210 ff., 1336 ff., 1425 ff. 
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as bilateral, and local. Active interference by outside states or institutions 
was deprecated. In spite of this theory, all states were in varying degrees 
interested in the equilibrium of power, and consequently states not directly 
involved actually took an interest in important controversies which might 
result in alterations of the general power situation. Today the interest of 
the world community in conflicts threatening hostilities is generally recog- 
nized. That community is organized in the United Nations, the Specialized 
Agencies, a number of regional arrangements, and a network of diplomatic 
missions with the general object of stoppirig aggression and hostilities; main- 
taining security and stability; dealing with situations and disputes threaten- 
ing the peace; and promoting numerous general interests such as the protec- 
tion of human rights, the self-determination of subject peoples, and the 
progress of social and economic welfare. 

Apart, however, from the interest and potential action of third states 
and international agencies manifested by the conditions of international or- 
ganization, many other general conditions in the world influence the advent 
and development of international conflicts. These include the general level 
of tension and unrest in the world; the degree of economic, cultural, and 
political interdependence among states; the general standards of value and 
law; and the conditions of population and resources, production and con- 
sumption, ideology and world politics. 

It may be possible to measure fluctuations in some of these variables 
in the field of international relations as a whole and to discover relation- 
ships among these fluctuations. Thus, changes in the general tension level, 
the general economic level, and the general level of institutional rigidity 
in any self-contained social field or system, including the world as a whole, 
may be related to one another as are changes in potential (volts), current 
strength (amperes), and resistance (ohms) in an electrical field or system. 
It has been suggested that these relationships may be studied in the internal 
characteristics of each state, but in the shrinking and increasingly interde- 
pendent world, they may be usefully studied in the world as a whole.*® 

A more complicated analysis of the entire field of international relations 
may be developed from the assumption that the characteristics of the field 
vary with changes in the characteristics and relationships of the systems 
of action (individuals, associations, states, and international organizations) 
which compose it, but that the field reciprocally influences each of these 
elements. There is, therefore, a continual process of interaction between 
each state and the field of international relations. The writer has elsewhere 
attempted such a field analysis of international relations by locating states 
in a multidimensional geographical field measuring communication, trans- 
portation, strategic, and other distances between their centers, and in a 


* Supra, note 11. 
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multidimensional analytic field the polar co-ordinates of which define 
aspects of value and capability for each system of action. Such a complete 
analysis of the field would take account of variations in the local situation 
of the conflict, of the characteristics of the participants, and of the pro- 
cedures and processes of adjustment in explaining the conflict. It would, 
however, conceive the conflict as a function of the total field rather than 
a function of one of these more localized and more dependent fields.** 

The advantage of such a comprehensive analysis is obvious. It could 
in principle predict the future in all situations, whereas analysis based upon 
a less comprehensive field could not include influences from outside. It was 
for this reason that Arnold Toynbee considered a civilization as a more suit- 
able unit of historic study than a nation. Today the abundance of com- 
munication among, and interdependencies of, peoples throughout the world 
requires that the world as a whole be taken as a unit for either analysis or 
historical study. 

While much study and testing would be necessary to develop an analy- 
sis which would promise to be complete, useful, and comprehensible for the 
study of conflicts, it is believed that an adequate analysis should give con- 
sideration to the situation, the parties, and the process of adjustment in 
each conflict, and, in addition, the conditions of the world as a whole and 
the relations of the parties to this total field. It is clear that in the con- 
temporary world, the causes of conflict cannot be explained without such 
an analysis, and, in proportion as the world shrinks and becomes more 
bipolarized and universally organized, the need of such comprehensiveness 
increases. 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF CASES 


The criteria to be considered in selecting cases for detailed study and 
test application of the system of analysis should include at least the follow- 
ing considerations: (1) availability of source material; and coverage of 
(2) a variety of types of situation; (3) a variety of types of state involved; 
(4) a variety of procedures and processes of settlement; and (5) a variety 
of conditions of the field. 


Availability of materials 

The importance of access to sufficient materials suggests that in the 
main, conflicts of fairly recent history must be chosen. It would be inform- 
ing to test the system of analysis by controversies arising under wholly 
different conditions, and it may be that at a later stage this could be at- 
tempted. However, it seems clear that source materials for studying inter- 
national conflicts in antiquity, in the Middle Ages, or in the early modern 
period of history would seldom be sufficiently complete. After the Napo- 


“ Wright, The Study of International Relations, pp. 539 ff. 
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leonic period, the publication of diplomatic documents and of descriptive 
and statistical materials has made them accessible in increasing abundance. 
Conflicts which have been dealt with by arbitration or through interna- 
tional organizations are usually the most thoroughly documented and the 
documents are usually most easily available. 
Variety of situations 

The selection should have in mind the variety of relations which may 
exist between the parties to the conflict. They may be adjacent or distant; 
they may be equal or unequal in power and, if equal, they may both be 
great powers or both be small states; they may be similar or dissimilar in 
culture and ideology; they may be alike or different in technological and 
economic development, and if alike, they may both be developed or they 
may both be underdeveloped; they may have an historic record of hostility 
or of friendship; they may be alike or different in respect to general policy, 
and if alike, they may both seek change or both seek stability. Numerous 
relations of possible significance are suggested in the outline, and cases 
should be selected to test as many as possible. 


Variety of types of state 

The important differences in social and political structure of states 
suggests that conflicts should be selected involving a variety of types, in- 
cluding Asiatic and Western states, Communist and anti-Communist states, 
democratic and autocratic states, large and small states, satisfied and un- 


satisfied states, technologically developed and technologically underde- 
veloped states, and perhaps other contrasting types. Such a selection would 
exhibit a variety of decision-making processes, of foreign policies, of cul- 
tures, of opinions, and of capabilities. 


Variety of procedures 

It is especially important to know the value of different procedures for 
dealing with international conflicts. Consequently efforts should be made 
to choose cases that respectively illustrate the use of negotiation, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, dictation, collective intervention, and other meth- 
ods. Clearly a very large number of cases would have to be studied to per- 
mit a correlation of types of cases with types of procedures. However, a 
more limited number of cases in which different procedures were utilized 
might be suggestive in this regard. 
Variety of conditions of the field 

The international community has endured periods of high tension and 
much war, and between these periods has enjoyed periods of lesser tension 
and infrequent war. Confining attention to the international community 
which was originally European but has developed into a world community 
during the last five centuries, there have been, in its modern history, four 
periods of exceptionally high tension, each of some thirty years duration — 
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the Thirty Years’ War in the mid-seventeenth century; the coalitions 
against Louis XIV and the Northern War at the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries; the French Revolution and 
Napoleonic Wars at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries; and the world wars against Germany in the twentieth 
century. Each of these war periods was broken by brief periods of peace, 
the “interwar period” in the latter case being of considerable duration. 
Between these major periods of tension there were long periods of com- 
parative stability, broken, however, by the Seven Years’ War in the mid- 
eighteenth century, and the wars of German, Italian, and American na- 
tionalism in the mid-nineteenth century. The last of the great war periods 
has not been followed by much reduction of tension because of the almost 
immediate development of the “Cold War” between the democratic and 
communist blocs of states, respectively headed by the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Clearly these varying conditions of the field of international relations 
have affected the course of particular international conflicts. Today any 
conflict is likely to become an aspect of the “Cold War,” but during much 
of the nineteenth century many conflicts could be more or less isolated. 
It seems desirable to select cases which have occurred in periods both of 
tranquility and of high tension, and it also seems desirable to examine some 
current conflicts to test the predictive capacity of the analysis. 

While it is believed that the cases selected for initial study should 
exhibit a wide variety of conditions, it may be that after the analysis has 
been tested and improved by the initial study, it would be desirable to 
apply it to a number of cases which are very much alike except in respect 
to one or two factors, as, for example, the procedures used for solution. 


Such studies might verify suggestions as to the influence of factors obtained 
from the initial survey. 


Suggested list of cases 
Taking all these criteria into consideration, the following cases are sug- 
gested for initial study: 
1. The Alabama Claims between the United States and Great Britain, 
1863-72. 
2. The Venezuelan Boundary Dispute between Great Britain, on the 
one hand, and Venezuela and the United States on the other, 1895- 
96. 
3. The Bosnian question between Austria and Serbia leading directly to 
World War I, 1914. 
4. The Aaland Island dispute between Sweden and Finland, 1921. 
5. The Mosul Controversy between Great Britain (for Iraq) and Tur- 
key, 1922-29. 
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. The Demir Kapu conflict between Bulgaria and Greece, 1925-26. 

. The Manchurian dispute between Japan and China, 1931-33. 
The Sudetenland dispute between Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
1938. 
The Iranian situation involving especially the Soviet Union and 
Iran, 1946. 

. The Indonesian situation involving especially the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, 1946-51. 

. The Saar situation involving especially France and Germany, 1945-’ 


The Kashmir dispute between India and Pakistan, 1948—. 
The German situation involving the Soviet Union on the one hand, 
and the Western Great Powers on the other, 1945—. 

14. The Korean situation involving the United Nations and Commu- 
nist China, 1950—. 

An abundant documentation exists in regard to all of these conflict 
situations; they are distributed in time over nearly a century of modern 
history, and some center in Europe, some in America, and some in Asia. 
Three occurred before World War I, five in the interwar period, and six 
after World War II. They involve a total of twenty-three states — as pri- 
mary parties— seven great powers, seven small European states, nine 
Asiatic states, and two American states. They include conflicts between 
great powers, between small states, between a great power and a small state, 
between European powers, between Asiatic powers, between a European 
power and an Asiatic or an American power, and between states and an 
international organization. They exhibit the use of arbitration, of concilia- 
tion, and of negotiation; of international fact-finding commissions and great 
power consultation; of attempted dictation; and of intervention by the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. While most of these conflicts 
have passed into history the last three were unsettled at the time of writing 
and the ninth and tenth may again become active. Of these five, three have 
involved extensive hostilities. Of the remaining nine, six were settled peace- 
fully and three led to war. 

CONCLUSION 


The project may be summarized by brief reiteration of (1) the method 
and (2) anticipated results. 


The method 


The foregoing discussion indicates the proposed method for the study. 
Careful attention should first be given to refining the analysis of interna- 
tional conflicts in order to indicate as precisely as possible the distinctions 
and variables which seem most important in each of the four categories of 
study — the immediate situation, the parties, process of adjustment includ- 
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ing control procedures, and the field of international relations as a whole. 
While some of the suggested variables could be dealt with only by de- 
scriptive methods, in other cases some form of measurement may be feasi- 
ble. Comparison would be facilitated if quantifications, even though crude, 
are made whenever possible. 

After the analysis is perfected, each case would then be examined from 
the documents with the view to typifying its characteristics, elucidating its 
causes, explaining its development, and criticizing the procedures of control, 
in terms of the analysis. Doubtless in application, inadequacies in the analy- 
sis will be discovered suggesting improvement and reapplication to the data, 
thus hypotheses inherent in the analysis and verification from the cases 
will reciprocally aid each other. 


Anticipated results 


It is to be expected that the study, in addition to increasing understand- 
ing of the cases studied, would, through their comparison, throw light on 
the relative importance of the numerous factors indicated by the analysis 
and the probable consequences of their quantitative variations and relation- 
ships upon the origin of international conflicts and upon their course of 
development toward war or peaceful settlement. Such conclusions would 
necessarily be tentative until verified by study of a much larger number of 
cases than contemplated by the initial study. 

The study should also make some contribution to method in the social 
sciences, particularly to the emerging discipline of international relations. 
It might also suggest some practical conclusions as to the best procedures 
to be utilized by governments and international organizations in order to 
identify types of conflict situations, to predict their probable course of de- 
velopment, and to influence, regulate, or control that development in the 
interest of just and peaceful settlement. 

As a by-product of the project a publication describing the contemporary 
field of international relations and its trends might be produced year by 
year. Increasingly, as the world shrinks with invention in the field of com- 
munication and transportation, and as the interdependence and vulnera- 
bility of states increases as a consequence of this shrinking, the occurrence 
and development of international conflicts become a function of this field. 
Study of the cases would require analyses of this field and, as many of the 
cases are contemporary, the present situation would have to be analyzed 
and presented by descriptive, statistical, and graphical materials portraying 
the condition and rate of change in the major political variables of the 
international community. Annual publication of this material would be of 
great value, not only to social scientists analyzing current conflicts, but to 
international statesmen seeking to adjust such conflicts and to maintain 
international peace and security with justice. 
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past ten years purporting to describe the legal status of Formosa. It 
has been charged that Chaing Kai-shek has no claim to the island 
because he is “merely a fugitive quartering his army” there and besides, his 
is a government-in-exile.*? A reputable journalist maintains that “Chiang 
is juridically sovereign where he does not rule and he is not sovereign where 
he does.” * Another famous journalist asks the question: “How many 
know . . . that Formosa doesn’t belong to Nationalist China any more than 
it does to Red China?”* Arthur H. Dean has suggested that Formosa is 
unclaimed territory (terra nullius);° both the governments of Nationalist 
China and Communist China claim, as did President Truman in 1945, 
that Formosa is Chinese territory “liberated” by World War II;* and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has stated that Formosa is “in the friendly hands of our 
loyal ally, the Republic of China.” * 
These views all suggest a legal as well as political issue, and it is the 
purpose of this article to discuss some of the legal aspects.* It is not sug- 


N UMEROUS statements, official and unofficial, have been made in the 


* All references to Formosa will, unless otherwise indicated, refer also to the Pescadores. 
In spite of the recent change in State Department nomenclature from “Formosa” to 
“Taiwan,” the former will generally be used in this paper since only recent references 
consistently use the latter term. See New York Times, January 22, 1956, sec. 4, p. 2, 
col. 5. 

* Detroit Free Press, April 29, 1955, p. 8, col. 1. Cf. the statement by the Council on 
Foreign Relations, United States in World Affairs, 1950 (New York: Harper & 
Bros. for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1951), p. 26, to the effect that “by late 
1949 . . . the United States found itself in some danger of being left practically alone 
in continuing to recognize the fugitive Nationalist regime on the island of For- 
mosa....” 

* Walter Lippmann, New York Herald Tribune, April 28, 1955, p. 20. 

* Mark Ethridge, “The U.S. Press is in Trouble: A Publisher’s Diagnosis,” Saturday Review, 
April 30, 1955, p. 10. Ethridge added that “Chiang Kai-shek is there as an interloper.” 

*“United States Foreign Policy and Formosa,” Foreign Affairs, XXXIII (1955), 373. 

* For Nationalist views see Han Lih-wu, Taiwan Today (Taipeh: Hwa Kuo Pub. Co., 1951), 
Foreword; and various statements by the representative of Nationalist China to the 
United Nations, UNSC, Doc. S/PV. 506 (September 26, 1950), p. 22; S/PV. 482 
(August 29, 1950), S/PV. 503, 504, 505, 507. For Communist China’s claim see United 
Nations Year Book, 1950, pp. 287-93; and A Guide to New China (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1953), pp. 39, 41. For Truman’s statement see A Decade of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy, Basic Documents, 1941-49, Senate, 81st Cong., Ist Sess., Doc. No. 
123 (Washington, D.C.., 1950), pp. 628, 694. 

* Department of State Bulletin, February 7, 1955, p. 211. 


* Perhaps the best works dealing with the political aspects of Formosa are those by Arthur 
Dean, loc. cit., and Joseph W. Ballantine, Formosa: A Problem for United States 
Foreign Policy (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1952). Cf. also, Edwin O. 
Reischauer, Wanted: An Asian Policy (New York: Knopf, 1955); W. W. Rostow and 
Richard W. Hatch, An American Policy in Asia (New York: Wiley, 1955); and 
Harold M. Vinacke, The United States and the Far East, 1945-1951 (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1952). 
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gested that the following presents the only legal solution to the problem 
of the status of Formosa. Rather it is submitted here that at least one solu- 
tion to the question of Formosa has been generally ignored. This is the 
argument that Formosa, by virtue of conquest and prescription, belongs to 
China and that the question of which China is a matter of recognition 
distinct from the question of the legal status. For a schema it seems ap- 
propriate first to review the facts concerning actual relinquishment by Japan 
of control over Formosa as well as the prevalent views of the United States 
as to the legal status of that island from 1945 to 1950. Following is an 
examination of developments after the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 
Finally, a discussion of the legal status of Formosa in a critical examination 
of various terminology used in reference to that island is attempted. 


I 


Apparently the United States during World War II reserved for itself 
the right to determine what was to be done with Formosa after the war. 
The only clear, although unofficial, published account of the thinking in 
the Department of State about the future of Formosa during the war seems 
to be recorded in the writing of Joseph W. Ballantine, who was at the time 
the director of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs in the Department.*® Ballan- 
tine says that by the spring of 1944 it had been decided that Formosa was 
to be occupied by military forces and that plans had progressed to the point 
where the Navy rather than the Army would be responsible for the task. 
The State Department at this time was in possession of information that 
China was making preparations to take over the island. “Nevertheless,” 
he adds, “it was considered that, while the participation of Chinese as 
individuals and in an advisory capacity would be welcomed, the United 
States should not ask the Chinese Government to take part in the adminis- 
tration.” '° Before a top-level decision could be taken on the State Depart- 
ment view, the military decided to bypass Formosa and seize Okinawa as 
the staging area for the final assault on Japan. With this development, 
Ballantine continues: 

A general consensus seems to have been reached by the planners that only if Formosa 
were taken by United States forces in the course of combat operations would it be neces- 
sary to establish a military government there, and that in such event the island should be 
turned over to the Chinese as soon as this could be arranged without awaiting the 
formalization by treaty of Chinese sovereignty over the island. It was also envisaged that 


if an American military government was not established in consequence of combat opera- 
tions, Formosa would be occupied and administered by the Chinese from the outset.” 


* Ballantine, op. cit. Ballantine admits that the “available documentary material on the 
. . « sequence of events [in 1944-45] is fragmentary,” and that his account is based 
on his own recollections and those of Army and Navy officers and officials of the State 
Department whom he consulted while preparing his book (p. 57n). 

* Ibid., p. 55. 


" Ibid., pp. 56-57. 
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Furthermore, the Ui:‘ted States assumed that if China were given the 
control of Formosa, the island would immediately be made a province of 
China.” In spite of these views, however, Ballantine asserts that the United 
States was unwilling to make any public pronouncement on the sovereignty 
of Formosa, apparently because there was not a clear-cut view to be pre- 
sented.** 

There is nothing in official records to discredit Ballantine’s impressions. 
The State Department stated after the war that the administration of For- 
mosa “was taken over from the Japanese by Chinese forces assisted by small 
American teams” pursuant to surrender terms dated September 2, 1945."* 
The Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces received instructions on 
November 1, 1945, that he was to “treat Formosan-Chinese and Koreans 
as liberated peoples in so far as military security permits.” ** President 
Truman, in a statement in December, 1945, and again a year later, referred 
to areas “liberated” from Japan and included in this term the island of 
Formosa.** Furthermore, the President tied this idea of liberation in with 
the Cairo Declaration which referred to Formosa, among others, as territory 
which Japan had “stolen” from China." There is little doubt, in fact, that 
the United States regarded Formosa, after September, 1945, as being an 
integral part of China. When the Chinese began to administer Formosa as 
a province, the United States made no objections.** Ambassadors and 
Foreign Service officers in their dispatches treated Formosa as a part of 
China.’® As recently as January 5, 1950, President Truman interpreted the 
United Nations resolution (of December 8, 1949) calling on all states to 
refrain from seeking special rights or privileges “within the territory of 


2 Ibid., p. 58. This raises the question how, if the legal status was not yet perfect, Formosa 
could nevertheless be fully incorporated into China as a legal subdivision. 


* Ibid., p. 54. 


“United States Relations with China, Department of State Publication No. 3573 (1949), 
pp. 307-08: hereinafter referred to as China White Paper. Han Lih-wu, former Na- 
tionalist Minister of Education, in his Taiwan Today, p. 3, marks September 2, 1945, 
as the date of the “Formal retrocession” of Formosa to China. Cf. H. M. Bate, Report 
from Formosa (New York: Dutton, 1952), p. 275. 

* “Basic Initial Post-Surrender Policy, Directive to Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers for the Occupation and Control of Japan, November 1, 1945,” A Decade of 
American Foreign Policy, 1941-49, p. 640. 

* Department of State Bulletin, December 16, 1945, pp. 945-46. Cf. also an oral statement 
of September 14, 1945, by Truman to Dr. T. V. Soong, China White Paper, p. 939. 

" Ibid., p. 945. 


See China Handbook, 1951 (Taipeh, Taiwan: China Pub. Co., 1951), pp. 2, 3, 332, 338. 
Cf. Blair Bolles, “Vacillations Hamper U.S. Policy in Far East,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
XXIX (August 11, 1950), 2. Note also that the United Nations Year Book, 1946-1947, 
p. 863, without qualification, listed Formosa as part of China. 

” See statement by John Stewart Service in China White Paper, p. 565, for a reference to 
Formosa as one of the “national groups” of China; and to statements by Ambassador 
Stuart (ibid., pp. 936-37) and General Wedemeyer (ibid., pp. 759-60) which referred 
to Chiang’s as the “central government” of Formosa. Stuart also referred to Formosa 
as a Chinese province, ibid., p. 938. 
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China” as having “specific application . . . with respect to Formosa.” *° In 
applying the China Aid Act of 1948,2* the United States Government ap- 
parently made no attempt to distinguish Formosa from any other part of 
China.”? In a special guidance paper, dated December 23, 1949, sent by the 
State Department to Foreign Service officers around the world it was stated 
that “Formosa, politically, geographically, and strategically, is part of China. 
. .. Politically and militarily it is a strictly Chinese responsibility.” ** 

The foregoing is by way of demonstrating that before the beginning of 
the Korean conflict the official position of the United States concerning the 
legal status of Formosa was that the island was (and had been since Septem- 
ber, 1945) an integral part of China.** In keeping with this approach the 
Truman Administration, before June, 1950, maintained a hands-off policy 
towards the “civil conflict” in China, particularly as it concerned Formosa.** 
Furthermore, the State Department guidance paper referred to above stated 
in 1949 that the loss of the island “is widely anticipated,” and emphasized 
the point that the United States had no “responsibilities or obligations, 
actual or moral” therein.** It seems certain, therefore, that the attitude of 
the United States in June, 1950, was that Formosa was historically Chinese 
territory, that it had been “liberated” from Japan and returned to its owner, 
and that matters affecting Formosa were strictly Chinese domestic affairs.? 


II 


Apparently there were many others nations in the world which felt the 
same way as did the United States, but their attitudes did not become so 
well known as that of the United States until after the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict. Yet it was this very conflict which was the occasion of the 
change of attitude on the part of the United States. 

Immediately on the outbreak of the Korean conflict on June 25, 1950, 
the “civil” conflict in China apparently became, for the Truman Adminis- 


* A Decade of American Foreign Policy, 1941-49, p. 727. 

* 62 Statutes at Large 158. 

* China White Paper, pp. 1006, 1017, 1028, 1032. 

* “Policy Information Paper — Formosa,” Military Situation in the Far East, Hearings before 
the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, 82d Cong., Ist Sess., Part 3, pp. 1667-68: hereinafter referred to as 
Military Situation in the Far East. 

*In fact on January 5, 1950, Truman said that in fulfillment of the Cairo and Potsdam 
Declarations, “Formosa was surrendered to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and for the 
past four years the United States and the other Allied Powers have accepted the 
exercise of Chinese authority over the Island.” A Decade of American Foreign Policy, 
1941-49, p. 728. 

* Ibid. 

* See Military Situation in the Far East, p. 1668. 

* This is not to say that there were no dissenting views from important quarters in the 
United States. See the China White Paper, 309, 1032; Military Situation in the Far 
East, p. 1668; and a statement by Senator Elbert Thomas, 95 Cong. Rec. 3137 (1949). 
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tration, an “international” conflict. On June 27 the President said that the 
Korean conflict was “a direct threat to the security of the Pacific area to 
United States forces performing their lawful and necessary functions in that 
area.” Accordingly, Mr. Truman “ordered” the Seventh Fleet to “prevent 
any attack on Formosa” and “called upon” the “Chinese Government on 
Formosa” to cease air and sea operations against the mainland. Further- 
more, as if to emphasize that this was not merely a request from one in- 
dependent nation to another, he added the ominous words, “The Seventh 
Fleet will see that this is done.” ** And if further evidence of the changed 
attitude be needed, the President also raised the question of the “future 
status” of Formosa and said that would have to await “the restoration of 
security in the Pacific, a peace settlement with Japan, or consideration by 
the United Nations.” ** In the meantime, he implied, the United States 
was holding this question in abeyance, “in the interest of the essential 
security of all.” *° 

The (Communist) Central People’s Government reacted quite differ- 
ently, of course, charging the United States with aggression. When invited 
by the United Nations to state its case, the essence of its argument was that 
Formosa was de jure as well as de facto an integral part of China on the 
grounds that the Chinese Government had “exercised sovereignty over the 
island” as a result of the Cairo Declaration, the Potsdam Declaration, and 
the Japanese terms of surrender. Furthermore, the Communists argued 
that no one had questioned the fact that “Taiwan was an inseparable part 
of Chinese territory de jure and de facto” before June 1950.** Finally, they 
argued that the United Nations had no right whatsoever to alter that status 
by virtue of Article 107 of the Charter.** 

By the time of the Japanese Peace Conference in September, 1951, at 
least two approaches to the legal status of Formosa existed: (1) that For- 
mosa had been returned to China and the peace treaty could do no more 
than confirm this, and (2) that the legal status was unclear and that its 


* Department of State Bulletin, July 3, 1950, p. 5. 

* Ibid. Cf. also Acheson’s admission that there was a changed attitude, as well as the 
assertion that United States forces were in Japan, the Ryukyus and the Philippines 
“as of right” but in Formosa in conformity with obligations under the United Nations. 
Military Situation in the Far East, pp. 1729, 1763-64, and 1812-13. 

” Department of State Bulletin, July 31, 1950, p. 166. 

*™ United Nations Year Book, 1950, pp. 288-92. 


* This provides that: “Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, 
in relation to any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of 
any signatory to the present Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by the 
Governments having responsibility for such action.” 

For the various arguments on the issue (including the inference by the United 
States that Chiang was on Formosa, not because of the Cairo Declaration, but merely 
as a representative of the victorious Allies in the Pacific), see United Nations Year 
Book, 1950, pp. 293-98. 
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status might be cleared up by the peace treaty or by the United Nations 
or by some other international action. 

Unfortunately, the peace treaty did not clear up the issues. Japan 
merely renounced “all right, title and claim to Formosa” as well as to the 
Kurile Islands and Southern Sakhalin, without in any case listing a bene- 
ficiary.** Nor did the debate at San Francisco help matters. In fact, in spite 
of earlier hopes that the question of legal status might be resolved by the 
peace treaty, apparently this hope was abandoned by the United States even 
before the Conference, for no attempt was made there (except by the three 
Communist powers) to indicate a beneficiary of Japan’s renunciations. 

Furthermore, it was quite clear by 1951 that the ultimate solution to the 
debate over Formosa would have to be one acquiesced in by the United 
States — for that country had obviously, and unilaterally, stepped in as a 
protector of the island. 

It might be thought that the Eisenhower Administration, on the slogans 
of “liberation” and “unleashing of Chiang,” would have altered this situa- 
tion. In truth, it may really have helped to clear up the matter to some 
extent by entering into a treaty with the “Republic of China,” the essential 
territory of which was listed as Formosa.** 

The treaty itself provides, in Article II, that both parties will act individ- 
ually and collectively “to resist armed attack and communist subversive 
activities directed from without against their territorial integrity and politi- 
cal stability.” Now it might be presumed that since the conflict in China 
from 1945 to 1949 was a civil one, an attack by the Chinese Communists 
would not be “from without.” Partly in order to make it clear that such was 
not the case,*® Article VI specifically states that “for the purposes of Articles 
Il and V, the terms ‘territorial’ and ‘territories’ shall mean in respect of 
the Republic of China, Taiwan and the Pescadores . . .” and such other 
territories as may be determined by mutual agreement. Thus it might well 
appear that the United States, by entering into a treaty with a nation whose 
only territory was Formosa and the Pescadores plus some minor islands, was 
in effect recognizing that the rule over those territories was not only de facto 
but de jure. The Senate, however, refused to accept any such implication, 
for the Foreign Relations Committee inserted in its report the following: 
“It is the understanding of the Senate that nothing in the present treaty 
shall be construed as affecting or modifying the legal status or the sovereignty 
of the territories referred to in Article VI.” *° 


™ See Article 2, Conference for the Conclusion and Signature of the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan, Department of State Publication No. 4392, p. 314: hereinafter referred to as 
Japanese Peace Conference. 


“ Department of State Bulletin, December 13, 1954, p. 895. 
* Thus in effect recognizing two Chinas. 
* 101 Cong. Rec. 1168 (February 9, 1955). 
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The Senate “understanding” apparently intended to take no stand on 
the legal issue, but merely to maintain the status quo, whatever that hap- 
pened to be, before the treaty was signed. But in actuality, the Senate 
merely confused matters. For if the Nationalist Government is not “sov- 
ereign” in Formosa, then the United States entered into a treaty with a 
“government” without territory, raising in fact a possibility which the 
United States Government had not heretofore even hinted at, namely that 
Chiang’s may be a “government-in-exile.” *7 On the other hand, if Chiang 
is “sovereign” on Formosa, and all other territory is “without,” then this 
raises the clear possibility of their being two Chinas. 


Ill 


The legal status of Formosa has certainly been shrouded in vague and 
often mysterious language. So far Formosa has been referred to as “stolen” 
territory which has been “liberated” and returned to China; as territory 
legally returned to China in accordance with the terms of the Cairo and 
Potsdam Declarations; as territory taken over by the aggression of the United 
States Seventh Fleet to be administered by the ousted former government of 
China; as territory whose legal status would be determined by the Japanese 
peace treaty; as territory whose legal status would have to be determined by 
some international arrangement, probably through the United Nations; and 
as terra nullius. It has been further asserted that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is the legitimate government of China pushed by civil conflict into 
one of its provinces, namely Formosa; that it is a government which has 
been popularly repudiated by revolution; that it has been illegally aided in 
holding on to part of Chinese territory which belongs to the victorious 
Chinese masses; that it is a government-in-exile (on territory whose “sov- 
ereignty” is either in doubt or else which belongs by virtue of Japan’s sur- 
render and the Japanese peace treaty to the victorious Pacific Allies or to 
the United Nations, or to some other international grouping or arrange- 
ment). An examination of some of these concepts appears warranted. 

Formosa as “stolen” and “liberated” territory. It is submitted that these 
terms have, in relation to Formosa, no legal meaning or significance. It is 
difficult to imagine how territory legally ceded in 1895 to Japan,** and 
recognized in 1922 in the Four Power Treaty as being a part of Japan,** 


* Besides the reference supra, p. 276, to Chiang’s as a government in exile, cf. also Arthur 
Dean, loc. cit., p. 373; and Claude A. Buss, The Far East (New York: Macmillan, 
1955), p. 571. 

*In fact the United States participated in bringing Japan and China together in the ar- 
rangements. See Foreign Relations (1895), Part Il, p. 969; and Payson J. Treat, Diplo- 
matic Relations Between the United States and Japan, 1895-1905 (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1938), p. 1. 

* 43 Statutes at Large 1646, 1652; Foreign Relations of the United States, 1922 (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1938), I, 33, 46. Parties to this treaty were the 
United States, Japan, France, and the British Empire. China at this time requested 
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could be regarded in any legal sense as “stolen.” It was hardly illegal in 
1895 to gain territory by conquest and if title to such can be questioned 
then a Pandora’s box of challenges to title to all other territories so acquired 
(such as part of the southwestern United States taken from Mexico only 
fifty years earlier) is opened. Clearly, the term “stolen” as used in the 
Cairo Declaration has no legal meaning. 

“Liberation” suffers the same fate. While the term “liberation” ap- 
parently has military meaning (in reference to territory first lost then re- 
gained in the course of conflict) and even political meaning (in reference 
to objectives of governments to see unfriendly regimes deposed), it does not 
appear to have any legal meaning whatsoever. 

The references to Formosa as having been “stolen” and “liberated,” 
therefore, can only have political (i.e., nonlegal) meaning. It is submitted, 
although no evidence has been found to indicate that this was a conscious 
policy of the Government, that these terms were employed in relation to 
Formosa in order to avoid the terms of the Atlantic Charter by which the 
United Nations, in waging World War II, agreed that they would “seek no 
aggrandizement, territorial or other.” “© Obviously aggrandizement has oc- 
curred if territory legally belonging to the vanquished is taken by one of 
the victors. Hence, the subterfuge that Formosa did not belong to Japan. 

Formosa as terra nullius. To regard Formosa as terra nullius borders 
on the preposterous. It is a generally recognized principle of international 
law that land areas, in order to be terra nullius, must be (1) uninhabited, 
or (2) inhabited by individuals who are not permanently united for political 
action, or (3) abandoned by former occupants, or (4) forfeited because they 
have not been occupied effectively.** None of these possibilities even re- 
motely relates to Formosa. It will be an unfortunate and confusing innova- 
tion to try to make the term terra nullius a political one (meaning appar- 
ently, in this context, territory title to which a foreign state is unwilling 
to recognize as belonging to the state or government which exercises effective 
control thereof).*? In truth, there is no justification whatsoever for making 


that treaties affecting its territories should provide for obligations on the part of other 
states to respect its territorial integrity (which resulted in the Nine Power Treaty), but 
made no claim that Formosa was included in this term, and did not protest the Four 
Power Treaty. Ibid., pp. 272-74. 

Cf. Quincy Wright, The Existing Legal Situation as it Relates to the Conflict in 
the Far East (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1939), pp. 40, 65, and “The 
Chinese Recognition Problem,” 49 American Journal of International Law 323 (1955). 

“ A Decade of American Foreign Policy, 1941-49, pp. 1-3. 

“M. F. Lindley, Acquisition and Government of Backward Territory in International Law 
(London: Longmans, 1926), p. 80. Cf. also the sources cited in Herbert W. Briggs, 
The Law of Nations (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952), pp. 250-51. 

* Arthur Dean, loc. cit., pp. 372-73, comes suspiciously close to treating Formosa as terra 
nullius in this proposed political sense, if such is possible. He could have avoided this 
difficulty to saying that Chiang’s China had Formosa by conquest, which has nothing 
to do with terra nullius. Cf. Green H. Hackworth, A Digest of International Law 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1940-44), I, 427. 
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it a political term, for the same effects can be obtained from a policy of non- 
recognition. And as a legal concept, the term terra nullius has no applica- 
bility at all to Formosa. 

Cairo and Potsdam Declarations as a legal basis of sovereignty over For- 
mosa. Professor Quincy Wright has asserted that “the Japanese surrender 
[based on the Cairo and Potsdam Declarations] was not a definitive re- 
nunciation of the islands but a commitment to renounce them in the Treaty 
of Peace.” ** He fails to emphasize, however, that Japan actually did re- 
nounce its title. Clearly then Formosa does not belong to Japan if peace 
treaties taking territory (legally acquired) away from the vanquished are 
still internationally legal. Furthermore, it appears certain that Formosa was 
turned over to China in 1945, not merely in anticipation of Japan’s renuncia- 
tion, but clearly with the idea that Formosa was lost to Japan and would 
thenceforth belong to China. 

The Nationalist Government as a government-in-exile. Two require- 
ments seem necessary for a government to be in exile: the exile must be 
temporary and it must be on allied (foreign) territory, not on domestic 
territory.** Chiang’s residency is hardly temporary and it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to assert that he is on foreign territory. There seems, there- 
fore, to be no basis for regarding his as a government-in-exile. 

Formosa as a part of China held by the de jure Government due to the 
intervention of the United States in China’s civil conflict. The view that 


Formosa is a part of China retained by the Nationalists through the inter- 
vention of the United States in China’s civil conflict, though espoused by 
the Communists, appears to be near the truth. That is not to say, how- 
ever, that the action of the United States in intervening in the conflict was 
illegal. This question apparently is unsettled, for while the historical view 
has been that international law does not forbid a state to aid the legally 
recognized government of another state to put down insurrection,*® some 


“ “The Chinese Recognition Problem,” loc. cit., p. 332. 


“Hans Kelsen, Principles of International Law (New York: Rinehart, 1952), p. 288. Cf. 
F. E. Oppenheimer, “Governments and Authorities in Exile,” 36 American Journal of 
International Law 568 (1942); Sir Arnold D. McNair, Legal Effects of War (3rd ed.; 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1948), p. 355; Ernst Wolff, “The International 
Position of Dispossessed Governments at Present in England,” 6 Modern Law Review, 
208-15 (1942-43); State of Netherlands v. Federal Reserve Bank, S.D.N.Y. (1951), 
99 F. Supp. 655; and Anderson v. Transandine, 289 N.Y. 9; 43 N.E.2d 502 (1942). 


“ See J. W. Garner, “Questions of International Law in the Spanish Civil War,” 31 Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law 68 (1937); L. F. L. Oppenheim, International Law 
—A Treatise, ed. H. Lauterpacht (7th ed.; New York: Longmans, 1952), II, 232; 
N. J. Padelford, International Law and Diplomacy in the Spanish Civil Strife (New 
York: Macmillan, 1939), p. 176; J. B. Moore, The Collected Papers of John Bassett 
Moore (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945), VI, 443; and Briggs, op. cit., pp. 
992, 999. 
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authorities say that there is developing in international law the idea that no 
aid should be given to either side in a civil conflict.** 

While the Truman policy appears to have been merely one of aiding 
a legal government to resist insurrection, the question remains whether the 
Eisenhower policy, in the Mutual Defense Treaty of December, 1954, was 
doing the same thing or actually attempting to stabilize the status quo. It 
would appear that the latter was intended, for the treaty speaks of attacks 
by Communists against Formosa as being “from without.” The conclusion 
appears warranted that the United States has intervened in China’s civil 
conflict in aid of the legally recognized government and has furthermore 
agreed to defend that government against any attacks from outside Na- 
tionalist China’s present position. Since its present position is limited chiefly 
to one of its former provinces, apparently the remainder of what were its 
former provinces are to be regarded as lost to the legally recognized govern- 
ment and an attack from them on the former will be regarded as from with- 
out, that is, as an international, not a civil, incident. (Whether Quemoy 
and Matsu are “without” apparently poses a different problem to be jointly 
resolved by the United States and the Republic of China if and when a 
Communist attack requires it.) 

Formosa as territory whose legal status must be determined by some in- 
ternational arrangement. As noted, there have been suggestions that For- 
mosa’s legal status might be settled (after the Japanese peace treaty) through 


“consideration by the United Nations,” or by some “international action,” or 
by “ultimate validation by the Allied Powers with whom Japan concluded 
the [peace] Treaty.” **? In view of the fact that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, as the representative of China on the Security Council, has the power 
of veto, it is difficult to see how the United Nations can actually settle the 
legal status of Formosa.** 


“See McNair, “The Law Relating to the Civil War in Spain,” 53 Law Quarterly Review 
491 (1937); C. C. Hyde, International Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the 
United States (Boston: Little, Brown, 1945), I, 253; C. G. Fenwick, International Law 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948), pp. 244-45; Philip C. Jessup, Modern 
Law of Nations (New York: Macmillan, 1950), p. 53. 

“ Wright, “The Chinese Recognition Problem,” loc. cit., p. 332. Wright suggests that the 
“claims of the de facto occupant, the government of Chiang Kai-Shek, were acquiesced 
in” by the peace treaty, even though two of the Pacific Allies (China and the Soviet 
Union) did not sign the treaty. 

“For an excellent summary of this issue, see Benjamin H. Brown and Fred Greene, 
Chinese Representation: A Case Study in United Nations Political Affairs (New York: 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, September, 1955), p. 39 and passim. 

Wright, loc. cit., p. 333, offers the possibility that “The parties to the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, most of whom are Members of the United Nations, are free under the 
Charter, which would legally prevail over the Cairo Declaration, to dispose of Formosa 
and the Pescadores according to the principle of self-determination rather than to 
restore them to China according to the policy declared at Cairo.” In the very next 
paragraph, however, Wright reveals the unreality of any attempt to give Formosa to 
any other power than the Nationalists which, since the Nationalists already control 
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The Pacific Allies, outside of the United Nations, might attempt to solve 
the problem, although the legal basis of their attempting to dispose of the 
only territory which one of the members of the Security Council has appears 
very weak indeed.*® Of course there is always the problem of which China 
was the Pacific Ally. Until that is resolved apparently only the status quo 
will obtain. If that problem could be resolved to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned then apparently there would be no legal problem. 

There is one type of international negotiation presently occurring which 
is making a decided attempt to settle the legal status of Formosa once and 
for all. This is the negotiations between the United States and Communist 
Chinese ambassadors at Geneva. While both sides are appealing to legal 
arguments they seem to be doing so because their respective legal arguments 
reflect vital political objectives. Both sides are, at the date of this writing, 
apparently agreed to renounce the use of force in settling their international 
disputes. The very real political nature of the conflict becomes apparent, 
however, when Formosa comes into the picture. The United States has 
insisted that the renunciation of force must apply “particularly in the Tai- 
wan area,” while the Communists insisted that renunciation of force could 
not apply in relation to one’s own territory and added categorically that 


Formosa, weakens respect for any so-called objective legal solution to the island’s 
status. Wright says that 

“These considerations suggest that there is no principle of international law which 
would prevent the parties to the Japanese Peace Treaty and the United Nations from 
recognizing the government of Chiang Kai-Shek as the government of a new state of 
Formosa and the Pescadores, if by a plebiscite or other means it is found that such a 
disposition corresponds to the wishes of the inhabitants of these islands.” 

Professor Wright does not suggest what could be done in case a plebiscite proved 
unfavorable to Chiang or how the Security Council, with Chiang’s veto, could “dis- 
pose” of Formosa in any other way than by recognizing it as belonging to the Na- 
tionalists. 

Furthermore, the United States has made an attempt to get the General Assembly 
to consider the general situation of Formosa, but that body was unable to take any 
action whatsoever and adjourned sine die. United Nations Yearbook, 1951, p. 262. 

All of the above difficulties may have prompted Arthur Dean to say that “from a 
ra standpoint” he did not see why or how the United Nations could formally settle 
the legal status of Formosa. Proceedings, American Society of International Law, 
April 28-30, 1955, p. 96. He further pointed out that if the United Nations could 
somehow establish a trusteeship over Formosa, the Nationalist Government would 
cease to exist “through total loss of territory.” Ibid., p. 94. 

Cf. also Vinacke, op. ce., p. 122, who observed that: “It is this control of Formosa 
which has given the principal support to the National Government’s claim to con- 
tinued recognition and to China’s seat in the Security Council and other United Na- 
tion’s organs. But it has made this claim as the government of China and not as the 
government of Formosa. . 


“In discussing the United States’ proposal that the.General Assembly consider “the gen- 
eral situation with respect to Formosa,” the Nationalist representative said that “it was 
unprecedented in the United Nations for the Government of one Member state to 
question the right of another State to its territorial possessions.” United Nations Year 
Book, 1950, p. 297. 

Cf. also the argument of the Soviet Union that China had been permitted to 
accept the surrender of Japan on Formosa “on the legal ground that Taiwan was an 
inalienable part of Chinese territory.” 
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“Taiwan is Chinese territory.” °° Thus while each side is relying on legal 
principles for its approach to this issue the actual legal status of Formosa 
remains unchanged. These negotiations, however, have one real advantage 
— should an agreement actually occur in line with one or the other position 
advocated, then the legal picture would be cleared somewhat. Formosa 
would either become part of Communist China (thus affirming the Cairo 
Declaration that it be returned to China), or else Formosa would continue 
to exist apart from Communist China (thus affirming the idea that China’s 
conflict of 1945-49 produced two Chinas and their relations are now inter- 
national rather than internal). In either case Formosa’s legal position will 
not be very different from the de facto situation of the last ten years; that is, 
it will still have been first, territory taken from Japan and given to China, 
then part of China torn by civil strife, then finally either reincorporated 
into China under a revolutionary government or permanently formed into a 
new Chinese state administered by the former government of China. That 
is to say, the legal status will result from political agreements all of which 
apparently will merely confirm that Formosa is Chinese territory, regard- 
less of which China is meant. An “international solution,” therefore, of 
the type now being attempted, will tend to do no more than affirm some 
form of Chinese sovereignty, either Nationalist or Communist. It appears 
doubtful that Formosa, through the Geneva negotiations, will be given to 
any non-Chinese state or group of states.°* 

Conclusion. The positions and attitudes discussed above all seem in- 
complete as an explanation of the legal status of Formosa. The real problem 
stems, not from present legal difficulties, but from political considerations 
during the war which ignored legal principles. While it may well be argued 
that some time after World War I it became internationally illegal to 
acquire territory by conquest, it is an indefensible argument to assert that 
such an acquisition was illegal as early as 1895. Until some decades ago, 
conquest was certainly a legal method of obtaining title to territory.°? On 
this basis, Formosa in 1945 had been Japanese territory for half a century. 


* See “Text of U.S. Statement of Geneva Negotiations with Chinese Reds over Taiwan,” 
New York Times, January 22, 1956, pp. 12-13. 


* An instructive discussion on the political nature of this topic occurred in the Senate 
debate over President Eisenhower's request for congressional approval of the use of 
United States armed forces to protect Formosa and the Pescadores. See 101 Cong. 
Rec., 627-28, 648-52 (January 26, 1955). 

Cf. also Richard L. Walker, China Under Communism (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1955), p. 321: “The American defense of Taiwan has not been entirely 
altruistic. Taiwan is supported for strategic military reason and because of the im- 
portant role it plays in countering Communist designs on Southeast Asia as well as 
on Japan. Nevertheless, having recognized the Nationalist government as the sovereign 
government of China, the United States is living up to its obligations under the Cairo 
Declaration that Taiwan should be turned over to the Chinese government.” 

* Hackworth, op. cit., I, 427. 
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Recent developments in international law have cast doubts on the 
legality of title acquired by conquest. A series of international agreements 
and both official and unofficial pronouncements — the League Covenant, 
the Washington Conference of 1922, the Pact of Paris, League condemna- 
tion of Japan, Italy, and Russia — had by 1940 created the opinion in much 
of the world that acquisition of territory by force was illegal. In keeping with 
this belief the adherents to the Atlantic Charter renounced “aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other” in their waging of World War II, and postwar 
developments under the Charter of the United Nations have reaffirmed this 
principle — the Korean conflict being the most dramatic incident to date. 

In spite of these developing principles the victorious allies did take part 
of Japan’s territory and turn it over to the de facto control of China. It has 
been argued, however, that the de jure status of Formosa is unclear. This 
argument, it is submitted, does not further respect for law. In the face of 
all the evidence (the Chinese incorporation of Formosa as a province with- 
out objection by other powers, the continued, uninterrupted, “sovereign” 
exercise of authority by a Chinese government, the claim by a successful 
insurgent Chinese government to that part of China not yet under its control 
— namely Formosa), it seems unfortunate and unnecessarily confusing to 
maintain that the facts are contrary to law and therefore to insist that the 
confusion must be settled by law when obviously the de facto situation of 
Formosa’s being under Chinese rule will continue to obtain. As Wright 
has pointed out, a disharmony between a de facto and a de jure situation 
has been soon removed “by the general recognition of the de facto situation, 
thus giving it a de jure status.” ** 

The legal status of Formosa, it is submited, no longer rests on the Cairo 
and Potsdam Declarations or even upon the Japanese peace treaty, but 
rather upon the recognition policies of various governments in the world — 
i.e., whether they recognize the Nationalist Government as now existing in 
one of its former provinces, or whether they recognize the insurgent govern- 


"Wright, op. cit., p. 16. For a further discussion see Ballantine, op. cit., pp. 195-96. 

It is no argument, it is submitted, to say that since Japan did not name a bene- 

ficiary in renouncing title to Formosa therefore the legal status of Formosa is uncertain 

today. See Duncan Hall, Mandates, Dependencies and Trusteeships (Washington, 
D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1948), p. 39. 

The separate peace treaty between Japan and the Republic of China, signed at 
Taipeh, April 28, 1952 (U.N.T.S., Vol. 138, No. 1858 (1952)), contained in Article II 
a similar renunciation to that made in the peace treaty signed at San Francisco. The 
separate peace treaty, however, made references which appeared to recognize the au- 
thority of the Republic of China over Formosa. See especially Article X, as well as the 
accompanying protocol [Article 2(d)], exchange of notes and Agreed Minutes. 

Although the treaty nowhere states that Formosa belongs to the Republic of 
China, that country was nevertheless careful to create the impression that Japan at 
least regarded Formosa as being under the control and jurisdiction of the Republic of 
China and that such control was not conditional. 
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ment of the Chinese Communists.** In connection with the latter is the 
further question of whether the recognizing governments hold that the 
Communists, by virtue of the general success of their revolution, are auto- 
matically entitled to Formosa or not. (It would seem that insurgents are not 
entitled ipso facto to more territory than they have been able to take over, 
at least as long as the legitimate government itself holds part of the original 
territory.°*°) The present legal problem today, therefore, appears to this 
writer to be concerned with reconciling the positions of the opposing blocs 
of governments on the question of recognition and not with the question of 
who holds title to Formosa. The problem of recognition, it is submitted, will 
not be solved on the results of World War II, but on the lines of a strictly 
political compromise looking to the avoidance of war in the Pacific. 

In sum, this writer agrees with a suggestion by Arthur Dean (which the 
latter apparently does not fully accept himself) to the effect that “Nation- 
alist China may have already acquired legal title to Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores by occupation or possibly by subjugation.” ** Furthermore, there 
appears to be no legal argument today which could deprive China of For- 
mosa. Which China may, and will be, disputed, but that Formosa’s legal 
status today is that it is Chinese territory seems indisputable.®’ If conquest 
was not a legal means of acquiring territory in 1945, then it would seem that 
Formosa is still Japanese territory. To make such an assertion in the face of 
Japan’s renunciation would raise legal problems which, fortunately, no 
nation has yet seemed willing to face. 


“Cf. the statement by Werner Levi, Modern China’s Foreign Policy (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1953), p. 295, to the following effect: “The Cairo Declara- 
tion was implemented when the United States forces enabled the legitimate govern- 
ment of China to accept the surrender of the Japanese and establish a Chinese ad- 
ministration on Formosa. This administration has not been interfered with by the 
United States or any other foreign power. That this de facto control over Formosa 
could not be turned into de jure sovereignty was due to differences in policy among 
the foreign powers regarding the recognition of the National and the Communist 
governments.” 

* See Jessup, op. cit., p. 53. 

™ Proceedings, American Society of International Law, April 28-30, 1955, p. 96. 

* As a final observation, it must be noted that the status of Formosa, vis-a-vis its transfer 
from Japan to China, and subsequent Japanese renunciation to title was identical to 
that of the cases of Southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles which were transferred from 
Japan to the Soviet Union. , 
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Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by diminishing the 
expense of carriage, put the remote parts of the country nearly 
on a level with those in the neighborhood of a town: they 
are, upon that account, the greatest of all improvements. 


— ADAM SMITH 
T necta THE underdeveloped countries of Southeast Asia are either 


neutral or pro-West. But many experts predict that unless these 

countries can solve their tremendous economic problems within the 
time limits set by their nationalistic drives, and raise their standards of 
living, they will eventually go communist. Unless the lot of these peoples 
is improved they may well force their governments into trying new and 
drastic remedies. Surely the example of communist Russia and China lift- 
ing themselves by their bootstraps, and rather rapidly at that, is a tempting 
one, regardless of the sacrifice in political freedom and human dignity, 
especially if these values are not yet indigenous to the culture. 

It has become axiomatic that the United States, as the leader of the 
West, cannot afford to allow such an event to take place. Equally obvious 
is the conclusion that only an effective American aid program can avert 
such a disaster. Unfortunately the United States has not pursued, or has 
been unable to pursue, a consistent policy with respect to economic aid to 
the countries of Southeast Asia. This is partially the result of the fact that 
some of these nations are pro-West and welcome American aid, while 
others professing or practicing neutrality refuse such aid, ostensibly because 
of its political overtones. Other reasons for this inconsistency include the 
lack of funds for a large-scale or area-wide program, domestic problems in- 
volved in foreign aid, and a continuing debate within the government and 
without as to the best approach for aid to underdeveloped areas. 

What is needed is a bold new American program of co-operative eco- 
nomic aid. This program would recognize and respect the political sensi- 
bilities of the various countries involved, while at the same time giving the 
maximum aid possible without straining American resources or productive 
capacity. We in America must admit, and the underdeveloped countries 


* Carlos P. Romulo discusses the danger of neglecting Asia for Europe, New York Times, 
September 11, 1949, p. 68 ff. The need for a strong economic policy to prevent the 
loss of Asia to communism is explained by Dean Acheson, 26 Dept. State Bull. 609- 
12 (April 21, 1952). Note also Barbara Ward, “Containment is not Enough,” New 
York Times, July 22, 1951, p. 7 ff.; James Reston, “America in Asia,” New York 
Times, August 30, 1953, p. 9 ff.; and Michael Straight, “What Asia Needs,” New Re- 
public, CXXXII (January 24, 1955), 8-10. 
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must recognize, that it is impossible for America to provide the total amount 
of capital and equipment needed significantly to improve the economic 
conditions of all the underdeveloped areas. Unable to supply all of the 
underdeveloped countries in the world with all their needs, and at the same 
time unable to discriminate in any way between them for fear of driving 
some into the Sino-Soviet orbit, the United States must fall back upon those 
materials which it possesses in fair abundance, i.e., technical knowledge, 
agricultural surpluses, and perhaps a limited amount of equipment. The 
supporting labor force, its maintenance and recruitment, should be a strictly 
local problem financed solely on a local basis. That is, the underdeveloped 
countries should be responsible for raising and maintaining the labor force 
necessary to utilize the equipment, provided through American aid, on 
projects approved by the government and foreign technical assistance ad- 
visors. 

Admittedly the requirement of domestic financing of the labor force 
required for economic development poses in its turn a grave economic 
problem. Most underdeveloped countries simply do not have the means 
sufficient to pay for this large public labor force without risking inflation. 
Despite the apparent ineluctability of the problem, there are a few possible 
solutions. These include the utilization of the army, primarily as an engi- 
neering force, voluntary self-help projects on a community basis, and the 
creation of a compulsory labor service. 

The program suggested here incorporates all of these features, but 
should not be applied simultaneously throughout the whole area of South- 
east Asia. Indeed it is bound to fail if this should be attempted, for the 
military would protest vociferously, the people would manifest little en- 
thusiasm for voluntary co-operation, and the legislatures would probably 
oppose compulsory labor legislation. Nor is there any need to apply this 
program full scale to the whole area in the first instance. It is not intended 
to be a crash program of economic development but a program of steady, 
long-range progress. Time, intensive public relations, proper leadership, and 
above all a working example would be needed to pave the way for area- 
wide acceptance of the program. By a working example is meant the prior 
application of the program to a particular country. If the program works 
there it has a good chance of working elsewhere in Southeast Asia, espe- 
cially if the other peoples could be made aware of the successful function- 
ing of the program. ? 

The Philippines would perhaps be the best suited as a pilot country for 
the program. The reasons for this are multifold: Philippine problems are 
sufficiently similar in many respects to those faced by other underdeveloped 
countries in the area; there is less suspicion of American motives in the 
Philippines than anywhere else; the Filipinos are, in comparison with other 
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peoples in the area, well educated and therefore better able to understand 
and appreciate the significance of the program and contribute to its suc- 
cess. Also they have a greater capacity, at this stage of their development, 
for handling technologically complicated projects, and some progress in self- 
help has already been achieved in the Philippines so that any future 
program could be based on this past experience. In addition to these 
advantages the government of the Philippines is greatly interested in self- 
help projects. 

The immediate need in the Philippines, as in other underdeveloped 
countries, is to improve basic facilities such as roads, bridges, schools, and 
dams. It is extremely difficult, however, to obtain foreign capital for these 
purposes, for returns on loans of this nature are inherently low and the risk 
is as great or greater than for other investments in underdeveloped countries 
which pay considerably higher dividends. Nonetheless these basic facilities 
are essential prerequisites for further large-scale investment. Eventual in- 
dustrialization as well as an improved agricultural production system de- 
pends upon the existence of an adequate network of basic facilities. Suffi- 
cient transportation would reduce costs, make more commodities available 
to a greater number of people, and at the same time increase the produc- 
tion incentive in industry and agriculture by making greater profits possible. 
Improved medical, educational, and sanitary facilities would raise the 
productive capacity of the people as well as their personal incentive for 
increased production. Dams can aid in irrigation and provide a source of 
power for modern industries.* It is naturally understood that these facilities 
could only be provided slowly and piecemeal, and perhaps not to the 
extent necessary as a base for heavy industry. But the goal of most under- 
developed countries must be, if they are at all realistic, to concentrate on 
light and consumer goods industries. For most of these countries capital 
goods industries are as yet impractical because of a lack of skilled labor, 
and will tend to remain uneconomical because of the absence of indigenous 
raw materials. Industries such as textiles, clothing, cement, glass, and 
furniture are compatible with the resources available, the possibility of 
economic imports of raw materials and the competence of the Filipino 
labor. It is not the purpose of a development program such as is here 
proposed to make the Philippines, or any other country to which it might 
be applied, self-sufficient. Rather the program should develop industries 


* The literacy rate in the Philippines, excluding the age group ten years and younger, was 
62.2 in 1948 as compared with 53.7 in Thailand, and 38.3 in Malaya (excluding the 
age groups fifteen years and younger). See United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1955 
(New York). 

. S. Buchanan and H. S. Ellis, Approaches to Economic Development (New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1955), p. 68. The increase in real income depends on the 
exploitation of resources. The aim must be increased productivity, even if this goal 
is far removed from the original investment. 
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which will produce consumer goods for domestic consumption as well as 
for export, thus lowering costs and increasing the level of living at home, 
while at the same time improving the country’s foreign exchange reserves, 
allowing further expansion or still further increased consumption. It is also 
intended to stimulate an increase in, and in some cases a diversification of, 
the agricultural production in order better to meet the basic foodstuff needs 
of the people and compete on the international market. 

America’s contribution to the proposed program for development would 
consist primarily of technical assistance and heavy machinery. This latter 
item might be provided more advantageously through an indirect method 
than through direct loans or gifts to the Philippines. An indirect method 
could be contrived which would reduce the storage problem of surplus 
agricultural produce in the United States while at the same time affording 
considerable relief to the Japanese capital goods industry which Japan now 
has to emphasize because of the decline in her textile industry. Equally 
important, it would provide a market in Southeast Asia for these capital 
goods, thus alleviating the necessity of Japan’s turning to Chinese markets. 
The United States would give surplus agricultural items to Japan, and in 
return Japan would supply heavy machinery of equivalent value to the 
Philippines. At the same time the cost to the American taxpayer would be 
practically nil, even assuming that the United States paid for the shipping 
costs, as the food must be accumulated and stored for domestic reasons, 
and cannot be sold on the open market for fear of depressing world prices. 
Quite reasonably the fear of depressing world prices may be expressed with 
respect to the proposal to give foodstuffs to Japan. It is of course true that 
these shipments would reduce the Japanese market for foodstuffs from 
Southeast Asia. But the reduction would not necessarily be commensurate 
with the size of the shipments from America. For these shipments will aid 
in increasing Japanese industrial production and earning power and part 
of this additional income could be spent in the usual foodstuffs market. 
Certainly the long-range effect of this program would prove beneficial to 
Japan, Southeast Asia, and the United States. Already some progress along 
these lines has been made in the new American aid program for India, 
which revolves around surplus American agricultural aid. 

Assuming then that the United States would be able to supply either 
directly or indirectly the equipment needs of the Philippines, how could 
the Philippines raise and maintain the necessary labor? An important seg- 
ment of the labor force, such as the engineers, operators of machines and 
equipment, technicians and so forth, could be supplied by the national 
army. Thus the Philippine army would serve a twofold function — as a 
military organization and as a civilian engineering force. This is quite feasi- 
ble, despite protests to the contrary which undoubtedly would be voiced by 
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vested interests. An underdeveloped country can ill afford a standing army. 
The situation is somewhat analogous to that of a small American city which 
needs a police department and a fire department but cannot afford both. 
In many such American cities, the solution has been to merge these two 
departments into a public safety force which handles police and fire func- 
tions. Members of this force receive police and fire training, and thereafter 
exercise their police duties as well as prevent and fight fires. In a small 
town where neither crimes nor fires are frequent, this represents a great 
saving of time and money. 

It is true that parallels may be misleading, but the financial status and 
needs of such small American cities and countries like the Philippines 
closely approximate each other. For defense reasons the army is needed 
and funds are appropriated to support it. But it is idle, as far as the econ- 
omy is concerned, a great deal of the time and this unemployea man- 
power could be more productively utilized on public development projects. 

The remaining labor requirements can be divided into two categories 
— labor required on a continuous basis for major projects such as dams, 
and labor which might be employed sporadically for school buildings and 
municipal and rural roads. The latter type of labor, particularly in rural 
areas, might be voluntary labor employed on a community basis in self-help 
projects. The success of these projects depends on the degree of com- 
munity spirit present. While on the surface such a spirit has not been 
markedly evident in the Philippines or in Southeast Asia generally, this does 
not mean that these cultures are antithetical to community co-operation. 
Indeed Southeast Asian villages, called barrios in the Philippines, consist of 
groups of closely knit people who co-operate daily in their farming and 
community tasks and who feel a greater degree of affinity for each other 
than is normally realized. To date there has been an unfortunate tendency 
for these people to rely almost exclusively on the national government for 
aid services.> The necessary potential climate for community co-operation 
in public projects is present, however, and might be channeled into actual 
co-operation on projects if the village leaders could be persuaded of the 
benefits to be derived and could be stirred into action.’ Village loyalties 
being what they are, the people will tend to follow the suggestions and 
examples of their leaders, particularly if they can be convinced that they 
themselves will benefit. 


“See First Five Year Plan (Karachi: Government of Pakistan, Planning Board, May, 
1956), I, 61-62, par. 18-20. 

* For a discussion of Philippine government services to the barrio see John H. Romani and 
M. Ladd Thomas, A Survey of Local Government in the Philippines (Manila: Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, University of the Philippines, 1954); John H. Romani, 
“The Philippine Barrio,” Far Eastern Quarterly, XV (1956), 229-37; and Edwin O. 
Stene (ed.), Public Administration in the Philippines (Manila: Institute of Public 
Administration, University of the Philippines, 1955), chap. 4. 

* New York Times, January 3, 1957, p. 76. 
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Already several barrios and municipalities in the Philippines have self- 
help projects.’ For instance, one small community — Zamboango City — 
has in the past few years worked out a community co-operation program.* 
The city council assigned road equipment and materials to its component 
barrios for use on Saturdays and Sundays. What happened was essentially 
this. The city council would decide that Bario A needed a new road to 
connect it with other barrios and the poblacion — the business center of the 
city. The council asked the people of the barrio concerned if they would 
contribute their labor on weekends in order to build the new road. Realiz- 
ing that they would benefit from the road, the barrio people agreed to 
contribute their labor and worked on the project each weekend until its 
completion. City road employees volunteered to take turns operating the 
equipment on weekends and directing the efforts of the unskilled, if willing, 
barrio workers. Even the mayor and city councilmen put in a few hours 
each of manual work during weekends. This evidence of official interest 
and co-operation is an important psychological factor in such projects. 
While their men worked on the road, the women of the village prepared 
the lunches in common. Men, women, and children ate these lunches 
together as picnics at the working sites. These affairs were enjoyed by all 
and added immeasurably to the community spirit. With this sort of effort 
Zamboango City was able to build several roads, schools, artesian wells, and 
public parks at little cost to the taxpayer. It is an excellent example of how 
politically responsible leadership can take advantage of the potential will- 
ingness of the people to co-operate on public projects which tangibly im- 
prove their situation. This is not the only case of community co-operation 
being tried in the Philippines. Throughout the Islands community de- 
velopment associations have been established under the direction of the 
barrio school teachers in co-operation with various civic organizations. 
These organizations are usually known as puroks and generally there are 
from one to five puroks in each municipality. In other instances these 
associations go by different names and sometimes comprise an entire muni- 
cipality, being concerned with over-all municipal improvements such as 
adult education, building and maintaining schools and parks, and road 
construction. 

Whatever the title, these self-help projects provide a reservoir of valu- 
able experience which could be utilized for the proposed village projects. 
The proper application of this experience on a nationwide scale would 
depend in a large measure upon the active support and direct guidance of 


*See Romani, op. cit. He notes that voluntary community development associations have 
built roads, schools, public plazas, and recreational areas. 
* Romani and Thomas, op. cit., p. 95. This information was collected by a research team 


from the Institute of Public Administration, University of the Philippines, during a 
field survey of local government in 1953. 
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the President and other government officials. The great personal prestige 
of former President Magsaysay and his advocacy of self-help for the Philip- 
pines might profitably be utilized by the present Philippine government to 
promote popular support for self-help projects. Not only must the govern- 
ment convince the people and fire their enthusiasm but government leaders 
must also contact and persuade as many municipal and barrio officials as 
possible. While it would inspire the taos, or peasants, as nothing else 
would, to see the President of the Philippines himself at work on these 
projects, this clearly is made impossible by the official demands upon his 
time. At any rate he must help persuade the municipal and barrio leaders, 
less pressed for time, to do exactly that. 

There are clear indications that the Philippine government and the 
American government recognize the possibilities and importance of self- 
help. Recently the Cabinet of the Republic through the assistance of the 
National Economic Council and the International Co-operation Adminis- 
tration Mission in Manila established a community development program 
which will train several thousands workers, who in turn will undertake 
to assist the barrios in much needed social, economic, and political develop- 
ment. While this program is nation-wide, it is not as extensive as the needs 
require.’ 

Roads are not built by moral encouragement or willing hands only, 
and the barrio people and their leaders would need more than that in order 
to undertake their self-help projects. What little equipment is necessary 
would be furnished by the local government units and the neighboring arrny 
installations. As the Army would be engaged in the larger-scale projects, 
it could not furnish much technical assistance to self-help projects. To a 
limited extent planning aid and supervision could be provided by the 
municipal engineering staffs, with some support from the Army. It is 
essential, however, that the majority of the barrio projects be of moderate 
scale and fairly simple. Another possibility would be to create model 
barrios, a few in each region, and send one member from each ordinary 
barrio there for training in practical civil engineering or self-help tech- 
niques. Upon their return to their own barrios they could initiate and 
supervise barrio projects; that is, the present program for training workers 
in self-help might be expanded. These possibilities are not mutually ex- 
clusive and could, in fact should, be applied simultaneously, as the one 
is immediate and the other long-range. 

No matter how effective self-help projects might turn out to be, they 
could not be of sufficient scope for the over-all development needs of the 
Philippines. The larger projects would require labor and equipment in 
amounts far beyond the capacity of the individual barrio. They also would 


® See First Five Year Plan, op. cit., I, 67, par. 48. 
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require continuous labor as opposed to the sporadic type afforded by self- 
help projects. National highways, dams, wharves, and railways are projects 
which could not be handled through voluntary barrio labor, but must 
rather be managed through a third element of the proposed program — 
compulsory labor. While this suggestion might immediately call unpleasant 
associations to mind, we ought rationally to face the fact that this type of 
service need not be either dictatorial or oppressive.’° 

One should weigh carefully the desires of the peoples of Southeast 
Asia for rapid economic growth and their probable reaction if this growth 
is not achieved against the temporary inconvenience of fairly and demo- 
cratically administered compulsory labor. After all, many of these people 
are likely to experiment with communism if democracy fails to improve 
their standard of living, and communism means accepting a compulsory 
labor system which is not fairly, democratically, or even humanely ad- 
ministered. At this point there seems to be no alternative. Either they and 
we accept the necessity in these countries for compulsory labor under demo- 
cratic controls, or eventually they will accept compulsory labor under com- 
munism. 

One of the main difficulties in underdeveloped countries is the abun- 
dance of labor and scarcity of capital. This excess labor consists of the 
unemployed and more frequently the underemployed. In the Philippines 
unemployed agricultural laborers live with their families and thus become 
in essence also underemployed, as they usually contribute their labor to 
land which could be worked equally effectively by fewer people. If there 
were funds available to hire this labor for public projects, and if the con- 


“It can be argued that the development of Western countries depended, to a large 
extent, upon cheap labor. This labor had no control over its wages, little over its 
movements, and none over its working conditions. While not drafted by central 
authorities, it was forced off the land, by the wealthier classes aided by the govern- 
ments, and into the cities where “the laborer was forced into the market economy, 
where his labor brought bare existence. The threat of starvation kept him at work. 
. . . He was enslaved by the market.” K. Polyani, The Great Transformation (New 
York: Rinehart, 1944). In the Middle Ages many building projects were completed 
with draft labor. One of the characteristic features of feudalism was that some taxes 
were paid in labor. German war preparations in the 1930’s were aided by labor con- 
scription, as have been Russian production increases. See H. Heaton, Economic 
History of Europe (New York: Harper, 1948), pp. 142, 756, 762. The early increase 
in industrial population was a necessary prerequisite for the accumulation of wealth 
in Europe. Long-term, low-wage contracts were signed, and labor worked under 
rigorous regimentation. Miners were considered serfs in Scotland. Women and chil- 
dren were considered an expendable labor supply. See W. Bowden, M. Karpovick, 
A. P. Usher, An Economic History of Europe since 1750 (New York: American 
Book Co., 1937), pp. 190-96. Women, paupers, poorhouse inmates, and waifs were 
used for cheap labor. Many of these people often were “actual industrial slaves.” 
See M. M. Knight, H. E. Barnes, F. Flugel, Economic History of Europe (Cambridge: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1928), pp. 392-400. This article is not suggesting a return to an 
inhumane use of available labor, but rather that European development originally 
depended in part on cheap labor. However, it is proposed that the abundant labor 
supply in the underdeveloped countries be applied to their development in a humane 
manner. 
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sumption of the remaining members of the family could be kept constant, 
increased capital formation might be possible. In a democratic state, where 
there is no or little control over individual production and consumption, 
and where the consumption levels are so low," it is very unlikely that this 
could be achieved. In addition, the funds to hire this labor are not avail- 
able. 

A mild form of compulsory labor will therefore prove necessary’? to 
carry out a development program which demands intensive labor. What 
this means, for instance, is that a project would be planned for a certain 
province. Within this province a labor draft would be initiated. The 
majority of laborers would be drafted from the barrios in the immediate 
vicinity, thus reducing as much as possible the housing problem for the 
labor force. The balance would be housed in tents by the army, which 
would, as previously indicated, provide equipment, technicians, and engi- 
neers. The duration of the draft would depend on the project. The draft 
might last till the end of the project, or if the project is planned to extend 
over a considerable period of time the draft might be in stages, each draftee 
being obliged to serve only part of the time needed to complete the project. 
No wages could be paid this labor force, except in particular cases where 
the work is extremely difficult or hazardous. Funds for these few cases 
could be raised through a small tax on persons not liable to the draft.*® 
Since one of the purposes of the draft is to employ the underemployed and 
the unemployed, it is clear that persons gainfully employed need not be 
drafted. Proof of their employment and payment of the small levy would 
exempt such persons from the labor draft. Their numbers would be sizable, 
and being employed they could afford a minimal tax which would provide 
a sum large enough to meet special payments involved in the draft. Food 
for the labor would come from two sources. The basic staples might be 
provided by the United States, while the remainder would be assessed 
within the province. For example, each barrio in the vicinity of the project 
could be assigned to provide food for a certain day, and on that day the 


“Buchanan and Ellis, op. cit., p. 54. The problem of substituting investment goods 
production for consumer goods production may not have to be faced. Since not all 
resources are as yet fully employed, the capital stock may be increased without de- 
creasing existing consumer goods production. 

™R. Nurkse, Problems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Countries (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1955), pp. 50-53. Capital formation remains the great need of these coun- 
tries. However, much could be done toward the formation of this capital that does 
not require heavy capital 

In order for this phase of the plan to succeed, improved tax collection procedures would 
have to be devised and implemented. See Stene, op. cit., pp. 91-92. “Tax delin- 
quency has almost reached the point in many localities where delinquent taxes exceed 
paid taxes. Of course some delinquent tax payers are financially incapable of paying 
taxes, but many others have the necessary means but simply refuse or neglect to pay. 
Treasurers and other officials tend to be lax in enforcing tax collections, often on the 
excuse that residents do not have the money with which to pay taxes, but perhaps 
often, also, because of political considerations.” 
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assessment could be collected by the barrio officials and transported to the 
project site in army vehicles. This, it is hoped, will create a minimum of 
resentment, as each barrio would have some of its own men working on the 
project, public relations would have convinced them of the beneficial effects 
of the program, and the example of the self-help projects should contribute 
to the popular acceptance of these levies. Also the knowledge that the 
levies would at most last for a few months should conduce to their friendly 
reception. 

Unemployed or underemployed persons could, at their request, be re- 
tained in the force for longer periods. In return they would be fed and 
clothed and their families would receive priority claims on agricultural or 
other technical assistance so that the family production would not suffer. 

True, there are certain disadvantages to this scheme, but more than 
counterbalancing these are overwhelming advantages. Construction of de- 
velopment projects in this manner would eventually contribute to an in- 
crease in the real national income and an improvement in the economic 
situation of the province immediately concerned. Projects such as these 
are financially feasible and the foreign aid required is at a minimum. In 
addition, the aid which is required is the cheapest kind for the donor. 
Secondly, this program taps the most available local resource, labor. In the 
long run it promises sustained increased industrial activity once the basic 
facilities have been created. The optimum effectiveness of the plan natur- 
ally would be obtained if it could be supported by agricultural assistance 
teams. Japanese agricultural technicians would be accepted in most of the 
countries of Southeast Asia, but not in the Philippines, where there still is 
deep resentment against the Japanese for wartime occupation and destruc- 
tion in the Archipelago. These Japanese could, again, be financed through 
American agricultural surpluses. While the labor draft would absorb 
many of the unemployed, it would also absorb some of the underemployed. 
These people are not underemployed by choice, but rather by a lack of 
knowledge of more efficient methods of farming. If agricultural assistance 
could be assigned to the area where a project is in progress, the local farm- 
ers might be taught to maintain and in many cases increase their produc- 
tion,’ even though one or more of the family is in the labor service. 

It is, of course, almost certain that strenuous objections against a com- 
pulsory labor service would be raised in the Philippines. This antipathy 
might be overcome, however, and enthusiasm whipped up, by glamorizing 
the spade and shovel service in the same way the military has traditionally 


*R. Nurkse, op. cit., pp. 36, 44-45. Excess, underemployed labor may be used to produce 
capital goods. Its efficiency elsewhere is negligible, at any rate. Its employment is, 
in fact, a form of forced saving for capital formation. 

* Ibid., p. 54. The problem of preventing the farmer from increasing his consumption 
is partially mitigated by American aid in the form of foodstuffs. 
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been glamorized.'* Speeches by the President, a nationwide publicity cam- 
paign — including movies and speeches at the grass roots level — active 
support by national and local political leaders, and continuous assurances 
of fair and democratic administration of the labor service, including a 
promise of its termination as soon as its object has been achieved, would 
go a long way toward breaking down public resistance to compulsory labor. 
Certainly these techniques should not be rejected because they have been, 
and are, employed by totalitarian regimes. They could be employed equally 
well by democracies if modified to meet the conditions existing in demo- 
cratic countries. And above all it should be remembered that this neces- 
sary instrument for development should, indeed it must, secure the prior 
consent of the elected representatives of the people as well as of the 
people themselves. 

The success of the program as a whole would be based primarily upon 
the full co-operation of both participants, the United States and the Philip- 
pines. The co-operation of the United States should not be difficult to 
obtain, as the cost would be substantially less and the benefits greater than 
with the conventional type of aid. Furthermore, the plan provides a par- 
tial solution to the problem of agricultural surpluses. The co-operation of 
the Philippines might be more difficult to secure, because it would not only 
require the support of officials but also the complete faith and support of 
the total populace. This would depend in part on the government’s ability 
to capitalize on Magsaysay’s popularity and earlier support of self-help; it 
would depend upon the co-operation and imagination of the officials; and 
it would depend on the willingness of the Army. Yet if these groups could 
be persuaded to experiment with such a program, the prospects are excel- 
lent that the Philippines would set the needed example for other countries 
in Southeast Asia of what a relatively small amount of American aid com- 
bined with local co-operative effort can achieve. 


* Joachim Ahrensdorf, “Public Policy and Capital Formation,” Economics and Finance in 
Indonesia (Djakarta: Jajasan Penerbitan Ekonomi dan Keuangan, December, 1955), 
pp. 761-62. Ahrensdorf uses this argument to point out how objections to com- 
pulsory labor in underdeveloped countries might be overcome. 
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INTRODUCTION 
os TUNIS to Agadir, the territories of what has been French 


North Africa have entered a climactic period of nationalist ferment 

and political revolution. The former French protectorates of Morocco 
and ‘funisia have won their independence; and by insurrection and terror- 
ism the National Liberation Front of Algeria is seeking independence for 
that country, which as yet legally forms a part of the French Republic. 

Self-determination in North Africa comes at a difficult time for the 
North Atlantic community. The whole basis of unity and co-operation 
among Western states, and particularly among the members of the North 
Atlantic community, has been jeopardized by the relaxation of East-West 
tensions resulting from the warm smile and agility of current Soviet diplo- 
macy. Morocco and Tunisia have gained their independence at a time 
when the reduced threat of military aggression has provoked a diplomatic 
reassessment of the whole system of Western co-operation. Diplomatic 
studies are being made on how to strengthen the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). At the same time quarrels among North Atlantic 
community powers, such as that involving the United Kingdom, Greece, 
and Turkey over the control of Cyprus, threaten the solidarity of the 
Western community as already constituted. 

Such a time is scarcely auspicious for soliciting mew members for the 
community. Yet, the newly won independence of Morocco and Tunisia 
and the nationalist rebellion in Algeria command the attention of the build- 
ers of Western unity. French North Africa is located in a key geographic 
position. It forms a direct link between southern Europe and the vastnesses 
of central and southern Africa. And because of its strategic location, North 
Africa is part of an international triangle. It is susceptible to the competing 
attractions of the North Atlantic community and the Arab-Moslem com- 
munity. 

The success of the North Atlantic community in this competition will 
depend upon several factors. One is the extent to which its case for North 
African participation in Western integration has been made convincingly 
in terms of a freely contracted association among equals, and not as a means 
of perpetuating colonial privilege. Another is the ability of the Western 
powers to strengthen their case by strengthening and extending their own 
integration. And equally crucial is the ability of France to bring a halt to 
the fighting in Algeria and to accommodate to the exigencies of Arab na- 
tionalism throughout North Africa. 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN or Rep SEA? 


By virtue of colonial conquest and rule and the presence of nearly two 
million French residents, French North Africa has been opened to the in- 
fluences of Western ideas and technology. Dating from 1830 for Algeria, 
1881 for Tunisia, and 1912 for Morocco, North Africa has been attached to 
the Western community by means of enforced political subordination. 

On the other hand, by religious and cultural heritage dating from the 
Arab conquests of the seventh century, the indigenous population of ap- 
proximately twenty million remains Moslem in faith and custom. And 
struck by the ideological rays of nationalism and anticolonialism emanating 
from Egypt and Libya, North Africans have been encouraged to challenge 
and combat the continuance of either direct colonial rule or indirect pa- 
ternal domination by Europeans. 

The basic issue is being resolved in Morocco and Tunisia with inde- 
pendence, but the future of Algeria, where a million Europeans live along- 
side over eight million “French Moslems,” remains in doubt. Whether the 
poverty, bitterness, and fanaticism of the nationalists and the greed, fear, 
and prejudices of the resident Europeans in Algeria can be overcome by 
French arms coupled with political and economic reforms at this late date 
is highly questionable. 

The course of events in Algeria may be strongly influenced by develop- 
ments in French relations with the former North African protectorates of 
Morocco and Tunisia. Independence for these two countries is officially 
described as taking place within an “interdependence” which is to be freely 
negotiated. The principle of interdependence is recognized as necessary for 
a level of economic co-operation and political collaboration befitting rela- 
tions between states which share an important historical and current com- 
munity of interests. If successfully negotiated and practiced, such interde- 
pendence might serve as a salutary influence upon, and even a model for a 
settlement of the Algerian crisis. 

Inversely, events in Algeria tend to influence the future of French rela- 
tions with Morocco and Tunisia in a negative fashion. Nationalists in the 
latter two countries naturally sympathize with the struggle of their Algerian 
neighbors for independence. Tunisian Premier Habib Bourguiba, who suc- 
cessfully negotiated independence for his own country, has counseled Al- 
gerian nationalists also to negotiate. He has recommended tactics which rely 
for their success upon a chain reaction of French concessions to ever increas- 
ing nationalist demands, leading inexorably to independence. But more 
extreme is Allal el Fassi, a leader of the powerful Istiglal party of Morocco. 
He has openly supported the Algerian National Liberation Front’s policy of 
armed rebellion. 
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With varying nuances, but with unanimity, then, the Moroccan and 
Tunisian nationalists identify themselves with the cause of Algerian libera- 
tion from French rule. In a statement during June, 1956, preceding the 
opening of French-Tunisian negotiations to determine the exact nature of 
their future “interdependence,” Premier Bourguiba indicated that Tunisia 
could not sign a treaty of alliance with France so long as the Algerian war 
continued. The negotiations subsequently broke down over this very issue. 

But even without Algeria to cast a shadow over the future of French 
relations with its former protectorates, there would be room for doubt about 
the value of an “interdependence” built solely upon bilateral ties between 
a former colonial power and an ex-colony. Such contractual relationships 
are bound to be viewed with suspicion by those who have just gained a hard- 
won independence from a reluctant controlling power. Furthermore, the 
newly independent state may be carried by the same nationalism which led 
it to independence into imperial ambitions which bring it into new conflict 
with its previous rulers. For example, the new-born Morocco was not dry 
behind the ears before the chief of its major nationalist party proclaimed 
territorial demands covering extensive French and Spanish areas of the 
Sahara, Mauritania, and Sudan as far south as St. Louis in the Senegal. 
These territorial claims, backed by military maneuvers of the Moroccan 
Liberation Army in the Tindhouf area of the French-Algerian Sahara, 
formed an ominous prelude to diplomatic negotiations to define and imple- 
ment “interdependence” between France and Morocco. 

The accomplishments of French private and public capital in moderniz- 
ing the economies of North Africa have been remarkable. The economic 
progress sparked by the French is often admitted by North African national- 
ists, who nonetheless charge that French interests have profited exorbitantly 
in the process. There is a need for still more capital investment in North 
Africa, for expensive hydroelectric, irrigation, and industrial programs. Vast 
sums are needed to raise local living standards, to provide educational op- 
portunities, and to construct a new, democratic social order. Will French 
aid suffice? The answer may be seen in the fact that French government 
leaders such as African cabinet minister Houphouet-Boigny are urging the 
necessity of increasing foreign capital investment in France’s three million 
square miles of African domain. 

Although France has a home economy which is basically strong, it is not, 
by American standards, affluent in investment capital. Even with great 
efforts, France may not be powerful enough to conduct the economic de- 
velopment of African territories some twelve times the size of metropolitan 
France. And membership in the Coal and Steel Community, the European 
Payments Union, and NATO is a tacit admission by France that it is not 
economically and militarily sufficient unto itself in a world which demands 
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close collaboration within enlarged international communities. It is only 
natural that Morocco and Tunisia should look to the United States, the 
United Nations, and elsewhere to supplement their funds and skills for 
economic development, and attempts to preserve an undue economic pre- 
dominance for France and local French residents are foredoomed to opposi- 
tion by North African nationalists as a threat to their new independence. 

It would seem that at best, the future of bilateral “interdependence” 
within a renovated French Union, is tenuous and insufficient to ensure 
close relations between North Africa and the West. The very real cultural 
ties which exist between the French-educated nationalists of North Africa 
and France, and the close commercial links built between North Africa and 
France face the psychological onslaughts of fear, mistrust, pride, and the 
Algerian war. 

But what other alternative is there to either bilateral interdependence or 
a repetition in North Africa of the national particularism, conflicting terri- 
torial ambitions, anticolonialist demogoguery, growing economic barriers, 
and anti-Western “neutralism” which prevail in many Near Eastern and 
Asian states? One possible answer is multilateral interdependence. France 
and other European states have made some progress in overcoming their 
nationalist quarrels by joining in community undertakings based on equality 
and voluntarily accepted commitments. Western economic strength, mili- 
tary security, and political democracy depend upon a close association within 
a pluralist framework of interdependence. This interdependence finds ex- 
pression both in large, relatively loose international organizations like NATO 
and the Council of Europe, and in small, relatively tight supranational or- 
ganizations like the Coal and Steel Community and the Benelux customs 
union. 

North Africa is being attracted by two communities, each of which has 
developed a form of multilateral interdependence. One is the North 
Atlantic community, of which France is a member, and within which North 
Africa could maintain close ties with France. The other is the Arab League, 
led by Colonel Nasser’s new Egypt and permeated by concepts of Arab pan- 
nationalism. And while the West has been hesitating and mulling over new 
formulae for multilateral co-operation, the Arab League, under Cairo’s 
leadership, has been expanding its membership, propaganda, and power. 
Reports of Arab League agents operating in the regions of Lake Tchad and 
the French Sudan reveal that the League’s influence is expanding as far 
afield as the Moslem peoples of central Africa. 

Is all northern Africa lost to the Atlantic community or has France 
succeeded in preparing North Africa for “interdependence” within a West- 
ern international community? Did France, between 1946 and 1956, arrange 
a formal or informal participation for its North African territories within 
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the North Atlantic community’s unification programs? Or must Western 
statesmen begin from scratch in attempting to convince North Africans of 
the benefits to be won from participation in such a community? What has 
been and what is the attitude of North African nationalists toward such a 
participation? In attempting to answer these questions one must examine 
the ledger of Western unification. 


Forcep MarcH wirH NATO 


“The North Atlantic Treaty signed in Washington on 4 April 1949, 
arose from a community of interests long visible in the history of the West, 
but never before given such clear recognition and expression in time of 
peace.” * This opening declaration of the official North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization handbook points up the real international community upon 
which Atlantic unity depends. In submitting the North Atlantic treaty to 
the United States Senate, President Harry Truman underscored the “com- 
mon heritage of democracy, individual liberty, and the rule of law” shared 
by the signatory states. The second page of his message included the term 
“North Atlantic community” no less than three times.” 

Does North Africa, located on the southern fringe of European-Mediter- 
ranean culture qualify as part of this community? To the extent that the 
“French presence” in an historical, cultural, and economic, as well as politi- 
cal sense, has really permeated North African society, the region might be 
considered a marginal or potential part of the North Atlantic community. 

However, the real reason why a part of French North Africa was placed 
under the coverage of the Atlantic pact had little to do with whether the 
area was culturally part of the Western community. The urgency of mili- 
tary security which sparked the actual implementation of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, placed a premium on strategic considerations, and Algeria was 
considered strategically vital to Western defense. To this must be added 
the French desire to see their claims that Algeria formed an integral part of 
France officially recognized in a multilateral treaty. 

Article six of the North Atlantic Treaty specifies that the area in which 
an enemy assault will invoke collective security obligations includes: “... an 
armed attack on the territory of any of the Parties in Europe or North Amer- 
ica, on the Algerian departments of France, . . .”* The Algerian depart- 
ments were included under the treaty as a result of French diplomatic 
prowess. Foreign Minister Robert Schuman told the French National As- 


*North Atlantic Treaty Organization, The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (Paris: 
Palais Chaillot, 1953), p. 5. 

* United States Senate. The North Atlantic Treaty. Message from the President of the 
United States transmitting a copy of the North Atlantic Treaty Signed at Washington 
on April 4, 1949. Exec. Rep. No. 1, p. 2, 8lst Cong., Ist Sess. 

* North Atlantic Treaty Organization, op. cit., pp. 12-14. 
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sembly, “It is not a foreign power that asked that Algeria be included in the 
realm of the pact’s application, but the French government.” * In a report 
written for the National Assembly’s commission on foreign affairs, some- 
time Premier René Mayer suggested that “rejoicing” and self-congratulation 
were in order because of the government’s success in seeing “the French 
presence in the Algerian departments and the integrity of Algeria inter- 
nationally recognized as one of the elements of peace and international 
security.” ® 

While making it perfectly clear that the treaty did not apply to overseas 
territories outside the North Atlantic area, as defined in Article six, the 
United States Senate Foreign Relations Committee no less clearly recognized 
the juridical thesis that Algeria was part of France. In its report on the 
treaty, the committee noted: “The three Algerian departments of France 
[which constitute only a small part of the total territory of Algeria] are an 
integral part of metropolitan France under the French constitutions and are 
not overseas possessions.” * It is worth noting, also, that by extending the 
area of Algeria officially organized as French departments, France could 
conceivably extend the legal coverage of the North Atlantic Treaty to in- 
clude all of the Algerian Sahara. 

The reaction of Algerian nationalists was naturally hostile. From the 
outset, they identified the North Atlantic Treaty with the French policy of 
integrating Algeria within metropolitan France. In the provincial capital 
of Algiers, nationalist representatives in the Algerian Assembly made an 
abortive attempt to hold a debate on NATO. The speaker ruled the sub- 
ject outside the Assembly’s competence. Yet followers of nationalist leader 
Messali Hadj proposed a resolution condemning the Atlantic Pact “diktat” 
by which “French imperialism” was molding the Algerian nation into colo- 
nial cannon fodder. And because he persisted in an impassioned denun- 
ciation of the inclusion of Algeria within the pact, one of the nationalist 
assemblymen was escorted from the rostrum by military guards on the 
order of the Assembly president, while other nationalist assemblymen 
shouted protests.’ 

In Paris the powerful and extreme nationalist party of Messali Hadj, 
the Mouvement pour le triomphe des libertés democratiques (MTLD) 
joined the Communists in opposing parliamentary approval of the treaty. 
The enduring hostility of the MTLD was manifested again in the form of 


‘France. Assemblée nationale. Débats parlementaires. Journal officiel, 1949, No. 85 AN, 
2 séance (26 juillet 1949), p. 5278. 


5 France. Assemblée nationale. Annexe au procés-verbale de la séance du 11 juillet 1949. 
Rapport, No. 7849 (1949), p. 10. 

* United States Senate. North Atlantic Treaty. Report of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Exec. Rep. No. 8 (1949), p. 15, 81st Cong., Ist Sess. 

* Algeria. Assemblée algérienne. Débats de l’assemblée algérienne. Journal officiel de 
l’Algérie, No. 24, 2 séance (8 avril 1949), pp. 418-20. 
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bitter opposition to the Atlantic alliance during the party’s Second Na- 
tional Congress at Algiers, April, 1953.® 

The leader of the moderate nationalist Manifest Party (UDMA), Ferhat 
Abbas, also declared against the Atlantic Pact. He described it as resulting 
from American-Soviet antagonisms and the intrigues of colonial powers. 
Speaking to the Second National Congress of the UDMA at Tlemcen, Sep- 
tember, 1949, he alleged that an entente between the United States and 
the Soviet Union was “possible” and proceeded to condemn the Atlantic 
alliance as risking the ruin of the United Nations.’ In short, since Algeria’s 
association with the Atlantic Treaty is clearly tainted by a relationship with 
French colonial policy and western military expediency, the reaction of all 
Algerian nationalists has been correspondingly negative. 

But what of the protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia? Though just as 
important strategically as Algeria, they were not covered by the Atlantic 
pact. Some French politicians blamed American anticolonialism for the 
exclusion of the protectorates.*® However, the main reason for their omis- 
sion seems to have been the reluctance of France to assume responsibility 
for extending a collective security treaty to cover international protectorates 
for which France was only conducting foreign affairs as a protecting power. 

The legal omission of Morocco and Tunisia did not prevent some North 
African nationalists and some western observers from claiming that the 
protectorates had been included under the coverage of NATO, at least 
de facto if not de jure. Speaking for the Algerian nationalists in the Na- 
tional Assembly in Paris, Mohamed Khider (MTLD) alleged that Morocco 
and Tunisia had been made part of the strategic planning under the pact 
and that they would undergo along with Algeria, the disasters of war. They 
were “sacrificed to the privileges of the coalition of imperialist powers.” ™ 

The most concrete evidence that at least Morocco was being included 
in NATO military strategy was the announcement by the United States 
Department of Defense on July 12, 1951, that the American Air Force had 
“completed arrangements with the French Government for the use of 
several sites in French Morocco for air bases development work.” ** In a 
press interview the following August 31, French Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman indicated that the construction of the Moroccan bases was a con- 


* Mouvement pour le triomphe des libertés democratiques en Algérie. Deuxiéme congrés 
national (Alger 4, 5, et 6 avril 1953) (Paris, 1953), pp. 24 and 49-53. 

*Union democratique du manifeste algérien. Ferhat Abbas, Le Régime colonial est la 
négation de la justice et de la civilisation (Algiers, 1949), pp. 20-21. 

* See the arguments of deputy Francois Quilici (Independent) of Oran. Assemblée na- 
tionale. Débats parlementaires. Journal officiel, 1949, No. 85, AN, 3 séance (26 juillet 
1949), p. 5234. 

* Ibid., p. 5321. 


™ United States Department of Defense. Office of Public Information. Press Release, No. 
933-51, July 12, 1951. 
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sequence of the Atlantic alliance. He described them as French bases con- 
structed in part with American money to serve a community of defense 
interests.** However, the bases were placed under the Fifth Air Division 
of the United States Strategic Air Command taking orders directly from 
Washington, D.C., not NATO headquarters in Europe. 

The Franco-American air base agreement was actually secretly signed 
on December 22, 1950, during the military urgency of the Korean War. And 
in April, still long before the official June 12 announcement of the agree- 
ment, Acting French Foreign Minister Pierre Schneiter replied in the Na- 
tional Assembly to a Communist deputy’s questions concerning the bases. 
The French minister defended his government’s right, as the authority re- 
sponsible for the defense and foreign affairs of the protectorate, to concede 
to the Americans the use of bases “in order to integrate Morocco into west- 
ern defense plans.” '* And General Charles de Gaulle criticized the agree- 
ment, precisely because, according to him, France was delivering Moroccan 
bases and placing her forces under the command of allied officers without 
any guarantee or counterpart. He bemoaned that France was threatened 
with domination by its allies.*® 

What seems particularly significant, in hindsight, is the fact that neither 
the Sultan of Morocco nor the North Atlantic Council was consulted on 
the American base agreement. In the heat of the Korean War, the bases 
were rushed to completion without the courtesy of even officially informing 
the Sultan of their existence. As a result, His Majesty the Sultan remained 
officially unaware of the existence of the long-range strategic air bases and 
naval base which cost about $500 million and employed thousands of 
Moroccans. And the titular ruler of the Sherifian Empire of Morocco de- 
clined American offers to inspect the air bases when completed, pointing 
out that he did not officially know of their existence. 

The NATO Council meeting in Lisbon in February, 1952, produced 
another maladroit slap at Moroccan pride by Western diplomats who ap- 
pear to have been oblivious to Moroccan sensitivities and the likelihood of 
eventual Moroccan independence. The Western press carried stories that in 
a special annex to the report of Averell Harriman’s Temporary Council 
Committee, the newly stated “terms of reference” for the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe gave the latter authority in time of war to conduct 
such combat operations in French North Africa as he should deem vital 
for the defense of Western Europe.*® The use of the term French North 


™ Le Monde, September 2, 1951, p. 3. 


“France. Assemblée nationale. Débats parlementaires. Journal officiel, 1951, No. 49 AN, 
2 séance (6 avril 1951), p. 2810. 


* New York Times, May 2, 1951, p. 15. 


* See C. L. Sulzberger, “NATO Council Adds to Defense Area,” New York Times, Febru- 
ary 25, 1952, p. 1. 
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Africa, instead of only the “Algerian departments of France” in the military 
command terms of reference was widely interpreted as meaning to include 
Tunisia and Morocco. No official sanction was given to this interpretation 
either at NATO headquarters or in Washington or Paris. Nor was there 
an official denial. 

The unfortunate impact on Moroccan nationalists was revealed in the 
March 29, 1952, edition of Al Istiqlal. The official nationalist organ pub- 
lished a communiqué of the Moroccan National Front. The communiqué 
commented upon Western newspaper reports “relative to the decision which 
seems to have been taken recently at the Lisbon Conference to include 
Morocco and Tunisia in the common defense of the Atlantic Alliance.” 
It rejected any engagements committing Morocco which were not based 
upon “the previous consultation and freely expressed adhesion” of a na- 
tional Moroccan government. Sympathizing with this nationalist position, 
Yale historian Harry R. Rudin raised a lonely voice in criticizing the inclu- 
sion of Morocco and Tunisia within the North Atlantic defense perimeter 
without consultation of the peoples concerned. He judged it natural that 
they should violently oppose a policy which “makes their interests wholly 
secondary to European security needs.” *” 

Unfortunately for its reputation in North Africa, NATO has been too 
frequently equated with purely European military interests. For example, 
writing in 1952 of the need for French tutelage in Tunisia, sometime Premier 
and Foreign Minister Georges Bidault cited the unity of the North Atlantic 
community as the decisive reason for America not to support a United 
Nations debate on nationalist complaints of French repression in Tunisia.’* 

The NATO Commander in chief in Europe, General Gruenther, during 
the spring and summer of 1956 described the transfer of French NATO 
units from Germany to Algeria to put down the rebellion there as necessary 
in the common interest of the security of the free world. And in March, 
1956, American Ambassador Dillon in Paris added the voice of the United 
States to arguments pitting NATO against the cause of Algerian inde- 
pendence. In answering a question following an address before the French 
Diplomatic Press Association, Ambassador Dillon recalled that the security 
of Algeria was guaranteed by the North Atlantic Treaty. Hence the strug- 
gle there is “important to all the Atlantic Alliance.” ** The unity and 
security of European-American powers was clearly given precedence over 
any moral claims to self-determination in Africa. 


* i | z Rudin, “What Should U.S. Do About Tunisia?” Foreign Policy Bulletin (July 15, 
), p. 4. 


a Bidault, “L’Afrique du nord et les nations unies,” L’Information, September 9, 
1 p. 1. 


*® New York Times, March 21, 1956, p. 1. 
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Military and conservative political forces in France have indicated on 
numerous occasions that they view the Atlantic alliance as a means by 
which France may reinforce its prestige and power in the North African- 
Mediterranean area. They have stressed the importance of North Africa 
to Western defense as a site for strategic air and naval bases protected by 
the Mediterranean, Sahara, and Atlas Mountains from any early conquest 
from the East. At the same time these sources have argued that France, 
and France alone, should remain politically and militarily in charge. The 
writings of such military and political leaders as Vice-Admiral Barjot, 
French Resident General in Morocco, General Guillaume, Radical Socialist 
deputy, Jacques Genton, and Gaullist deputy and spokesman, General de 
Monsabert are typical.*° They have portrayed North Africa in terms of a 
strategic defense bastion, protected by sea and desert and offering widely 
dispersed supply depots and naval and air bases for the support of Western 
European defenses: a possible terre de receuil, or regrouping and build-up 
area for allied forces in case of a forced evacuation and necessary counter- 
invasion of Western Europe: a source of manpower and raw materials and 
a possible site for industrial development which could aid the allies in 
launching a counteroffensive against an invader of Western Europe: and, 
above all, a means for preserving the “grandeur and sovereignty” of France. 

Only on rare occacsions, as in a speech by Premier René Mayer in March, 
1953, has NATO been presented to North Africans as offering a defense 
for North Africa. And significantly on the occasion mentioned the premier 
was addressing a gathering of European voters in his home constituency in 
Setif, Algeria.”* 

Further evidence of the way in which France has guarded its role as 
director of North Africa’s participation in Atlantic defense is seen in the 
case of the American bases in Morocco. The French began with the basic 
assumption that the Americans by and large sympathized with the cause 
of Moroccan nationalism. Accordingly, the French government imposed 
a ceiling, reported unofficially at 7,500, on the number of American military 
personnel allowed at the bases. Though operated by Americans, the bases 
themselves legally remained French. Franco-American negotiations to de- 
termine the details concerning the status of the bases and American forces 
stationed there were prolonged over nearly three years. The French finally 
raised the manpower ceiling in June, 1956, without informing the Moroc- 
cans. This was generally interpreted as a move by the French to reaffirm 


See Vice-Admiral Barjot’s articles on Bizerte in Revue de défense nationale, VIII 
(August-September, 1952), 144-55, and IX (November, 1953), 434-35; General Guil- 
laume, “The French in North Africa,” Atlantic (July, 1953), pp. 53-54; Jacques Gen- 
ton, L’Afrique et l'Union frangaise (Marseilles, 1952); General de Monsabert, “North 
Africa in Atlantic Strategy,” Foreign Affairs, XXXI (April, 1953), 418. 


* La Dépéche de Constantine et de l’est algérien, March 1-2, 1953, p. 4. 
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their thesis that the American position in Morocco depended upon the 
French military position there and that France had a right to a voice in 
forthcoming negotiations that would determine the future of the American 
bases in independent Morocco. 

Often the French press has construed the presence of American forces 
in Morocco as a threat to local French prestige. And pursuant to a visit by 
United States Admiral Fechteler to North Africa in 1954 on the invitation 
of General Guillaume, Paris newspapers nervously and incorrectly reported 
that America was likely preparing to ask for not only the use of French 
naval bases at Bizerte, Tunisia, and Mers-el-Kebir, Algeria, but even to 
assume responsibility for the air defense of all North Africa.** French na- 
tionalists were hypersensitive to any foreign encroachments upon French 
predominance in North Africa. 

Perhaps not unrelated to a certain colonial embarrassment, in official 
publications of the NATO secretariat and the British and American govern- 
ments, and in special coverage by the Anglo-American press, Algeria has 
been scrupulously ignored. It is considered an “internal” concern of France. 
It is little wonder if, in the eyes of many Moslems of North Africa, NATO 
and Western collective security have become identified with colonial and 
military domination by the French. If Western statesmen have a formidable 
public relations job among their own citizens, in defending the continued 
need for both collective security and the development of new forms of 
co-operation under NATO, they have a certainly more difficult task in con- 
vincing North Africans that they also have an interest in participating in 
such an organization. In this regard, a recent article by NATO Central Euro- 
pean Commander, former Resident General in Morocco (1947-51), and 
native French-Algerian, Marshal Alphonse Juin represents an unfortunate 
bit of military-colonial thinking. Writing in a French review, Marshal Juin 
called for changes in the command structure of NATO to better accommo- 
date French interests in North Africa.2* The former French administrator 
of Morocco, remembered by Moroccans for his outlawing of the nationalist 
Istiqlal party in 1951, suggested that a special North African NATO com- 
mand be established in Algeria. A purely French command, with Marshal 
Juin clearly available, this new post would serve to emphasize that Algeria, 
and perhaps Morocco and Tunisia too, is a concern of NATO; that transfers 
of troops from Germany to Algeria take place strictly within the territorial 
jurisdiction of NATO; and, by implication, that the French cause in North 
Africa is at one with that of the North Atlantic community. And though 


* Le Monde, March 23 and 24, 1954, p. 1 and p. 2. Combat, March 23, 1954, p. 1. 


* Marechal Juin, “Défense nationale et moyens militaires,” Revue des Deux Mondes (June 
1, 1956), p. 385. This article found responsive echoes in other Paris journals of a 
nationalist hue such as Bulletin de Paris, June 14, 1956, p. 6, and La Tribune des na 
tions, June 22, 1956, p. 3. 
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Marshal Juin’s ideas found no support in the government of socialist Guy 
Mollet, the Tunisian and Moroccan governments were put on guard against 
any moves by Paris to perpetuate French military occupation of their coun- 
tries under the guise of NATO defenses. In this connection, Foreign Minis- 
ter Pineau has bluntly proclaimed that France can not envisage the possi- 
bility of leaving a port and military complex such as Bizerte, because it is 
essential to the defense of French interests in particular, and of Western 
interests in general, within the western Mediterranean area. Reacting in a 
fashion that might well have been anticipated, Premier Bourguiba declared 
that Tunisia will never allow the principle of a permanent emplacement of 
French troops on Tunisian soil. But French government leaders gave every 
indication of intending to cling to Bizerte permanently, and they have not 
hesitated to invoke the needs of NATO defense in support of their inten- 
tions. Describing the deep, protected naval harbor, airdromes, and sub- 
terranean arms depots of Bizerte as an invaluable atomic defense complex, 
the Vice-President of the French Union Assembly recently advocated a 
status of extraterritoriality for Bizerte guaranteeing continued French con- 
trol in the interests of NATO. “It is by us alone, and the maintenance of 
our presence that the exigencies of NATO may be satisfied.” * The Tuni- 
sians remained suspicious and unconvinced. But is there no possibility of 
Bizerte becoming a NATO base, perhaps even with some French air and sea 
units exercising the privilege of its use for Atlantic defense, by virtue of 


Tunisia’s belonging to NATO? Bourguiba has shown certain receptivity. 
Indeed, he has been quoted as saying: “I am against neutralism and I think 
it is in our interest to join the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. We are 
an integral part of the Occident and the free world.” ** But Western diplo- 
macy must cease confusing special privilege with internationalism if it wishes 
to capitalize on such pro-Western sentiments. 


EuroPeaAN UNIFICATION: Too LitTLE, Too EuropEAN 


Many Atlantic statesmen and politicians believe that the interdepend- 
ence of Western states must be more fully realized in terms of political and 
economic co-operation in addition to military security. Some considerable 
progress in economic co-operation has been made already, especially in 
Western Europe. The benefits to be gained from enlarged markets, new 
sources of foreign capital, and international as distinct from bilateral rela- 
tionships, might be expected to be more attractive to North Africans than 
the role of a mere military adjunct to Western defense. 

The European Movement, dedicated to popularizing the concept of a 
Federated Europe, has also embraced the concept of a two-continent federa- 


“Laurent Eynac, “Bizerte, base stratégique occidentale,” Le Monde, July 25, 1956, p. 3. 
* New York Times, March 24, 1956, p. 11. 
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tion of Eurafrica. The original ideas for including African territories in a 
united Eurafrican state date back to German and French geopolitical trea- 
tises of the 1930’s. Eugene Guernier in 1933 sparked the awakening of 
French interest in the idea of a united European effort to develop African 
resources and “civilize” the African people.** Following World War II, 
geopoliticians such as Austrian-born Anton Zischka argued for Eurafrica in 
their realpolitik terms of economic exploitation and military power.*’ Such 
schemes were quickly attacked by North African nationalists as a new form 
of European imperialist theory.** In general, a profusion of literature in 
France in recent years concerning the economic potentials of African terri- 
tories has reflected a growing interest in the market and production possi- 
bilities of the African continent.?* Some partisans of the European Move- 
ment suggested that North Africans should be invited “to enter with us 
into the twentieth century” eschewing a period of nineteenth-century na- 
tionalism such as had plagued Europe.*® In addition to the European Move- 
ment itself, the Eurafrican idea gained some support in French politics 
among pro-European members of the Popular Republican, Radical Socialist, 
and Socialist parties. And the Senegal Negro leader of the Independent 
Overseas party became a principal supporter of the movement to integrate 
African territories within a unified Europe.*' 

Concerning North Africa, specifically, some European business interests, 
mayors, and political leaders have supported the participation of Algeria 
in unification schemes as a way of cementing Algeria’s future to that of 
Europe. On the other hand, French nationalists have continued to argue 
that the future of France as a great power depends upon thinking first of 
North Africa, then of the French Union, and after that of Europe. 

The cases of Morocco and Tunisia were especially difficult while their 
status was that of international protectorates whose sovereignty France was 
pledged to safeguard. Yet Morocco and Tunisia came under the jurisdiction 
of the French Foreign Minister, who during most of the Fourth Republic 
has been either Georges Bidault or Robert Schuman, both Popular Republi- 
cans and both champions of European unification. But Bidault was dedi- 
cated to suppressing North African nationalism and Schuman was pre- 


* EL. Guernier, L’Afrique. Champ d’expansion de l'Europe (Paris, 1933). 

* Anton Zischka, Afrique. Complement de l’Europe (Paris, 1952). 

* See ae Cherif Sahli, Le Complot contre les peoples africains (Algiers, 1950), 
pp. 20-24. 

* See, for example, the study made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
under the auspices of the Centre d’études de politique étrangére; Ch. Celier, L. 
Chevalier, etc., Industrialisation de l'Afrique du Nord (Paris, 1952); Rene Laure, Le 
Continent africain au milieu du siécle (Paris, 1952). 

* Alfred Fabre-Luce, “Contruisons l’Eurafrique,” Ecrits de Paris (June, 1953), p. 29. 

™ Le Monde, October 6, 1953, p. 5, and Léopold Sédar Senghor, “L’Intégration des pays 


d’outre-mer dans la communauté européenne,” La Revue Politique, III (Brussels, 
August 31, 1953), 406. 
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occupied with diplomatic problems in Western Europe. Apparently, neither 
one did anything to inspire and develop the kind of international co-opera- 
tion and thinking in the protectorates which might lead to the latters’ par- 
ticipation as equals with France in a united Western community. But has 
nothing been done to associate North Africa with Western economic and 
political integration? 


European Recovery Program 


Along with other overseas dependencies of Europe, North Africa was 
included within the scope of American financial assistance under the Mar- 
shall Plan (European Recovery Program) and its successor, the Mutual 
Security Program. All American aid was funneled through the central 
European governments, and it is not possible to say exactly how much 
American help directly, or as was more often the case, indirectly reached 
Africa. It is certain, however, that millions of American dollars and even 
larger sums in counterpart funds were employed in Morocco. In the United 
States charges were made that American aid was serving to reinforce Euro- 
pean colonialism. For example, an article in a major American periodical 
claimed that though for generations the State Department had “punctili- 
ously differentiated between the French and the Sultan’s governments,” the 
European Recovery Program had lumped the two together and consequently 
helped the French to consolidate their control.*? Nonetheless, certain eco- 
nomic gains likely accrued to Moslem as well as European North Africans 
as a result of this aid. 


Organization for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) and European 
Payments Union (EPU) 


French membership in the OEEC, a permanent organization, established 
for economic collaboration among the European recipients of Marshall Plan 
aid, involves both metropolitan and overseas territories.** A special com- 
mission of the OEEC functions for overseas territorial affairs. Set up in con- 
junction with the OEEC, the European Payments Union (EPU) has 
covered the whole French franc zone, including Morocco and Tunisia. 
North Africa, then, has come within the scope of the OEEC’s efforts to 
liberalize Western trade and particularly under the EPU’s program for 
expediting currency exchange. 

The OEEC issued a report in 1952, which was studied at Strasbourg by 
the Council of Europe, and which dealt with the development of overseas 
territories as a key to European economic rejuvenation.** During a debate 


* Demaree Bess, “We're Invading North Africa Again,” Saturday Evening Post (June 18, 
1949), p. 136. 

* Unlike the OEEC, the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe limits its juris- 
diction to continental Europe. 

* Council of Europe. Consultative Assembly. Documents and Working Papers, Vol. II, 
Doc. 41, 4th Ord. Sess., pt. II (Strasbourg, 1952), p. 535. 
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in the Consultative Assembly over its recommendations for an enlarged free 
market to include overseas territories, the report occasioned warnings against 
a possible international “European” colonialism. 


European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) 


The advisory functions of the OEEC are greatly surpassed by the supra- 
national features of the European Coal and Steel Community. France, 
Germany, Italy and the Benelux countries have pooled their coal and steel 
industries in a kind of functional federation. However, the production of 
overseas territories does not come under the jurisdiction of the community. 
Article seventy-nine of the treaty stipulates only that overseas territories, as 
markets, are open on a basis of equality for production coming from all 
countries of the Schuman Plan community.** French African territories, 
protectorates excluded, may therefore benefit from reduced coal and steel 
prices resulting from the large free market established by the Schuman 
Plan. However, the French government has been left free to subsidize, tax, 
and otherwise control African production. 

Before leaving the subject of economic integration it is worth noting that 
fanciful schemes including a trans-Sahara railroad and a highway-railway 
tunnel under the Straits of Gibraltar connecting Spain and North Africa, 
have been broached by economists and political commentators. But nothing 
has come of these ideas, as yet.** 


Council of Europe 


The French National Assembly, including its deputies from overseas, 
elects the French delegates to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe. France receives no extra allotment of seats for its overseas terri- 
tories. And although a few African representatives such as Léopold Senghor 
have participated in the Consultative Assembly, French membership in the 
Council of Europe is essentially in the capacity of a European, not a 
Eurafrican state. 


European Defense Community (EDC) 


The draft treaty of the European Defense Community limited its juris- 
diction to continental Europe. Had the treaty been ratified by France, the 
defense of French Africa as well as the majority of French naval units would 
have been left under direct French national control. 


* La Communauté européenne du charbon et de l’acier (Paris, 1951): see Art. 79 of treaty, 
p. 259. 


*In 1953, Maurice Lemaire, a Gaullist deputy and former head of the French railways, 
made a study of European transport for the Council of Europe. In his report he 
asserted that a Gibraltar tunnel was inevitable and that in aiding the development of 
Africa, this linkage would become a great transport avenue of the future. Maurice 
Lemaire, “Des transports terrestres dépend l’Europe,” Le Monde, May 16, 1953, p. 2, 
and May 17-18, 1953, p. 3. 
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European Political Authority 

This organization was crushed in its “draft treaty infancy” following 
French rejection of the EDC. The six member-states of the Coal and Steel 
Community had set up a special ad hoc committee which drew up a pro- 
posed constitution for a European Political Authority to unite their coun- 
tries. The text of the abortive treaty did extend its jurisdiction, with some 
qualifications, to all overseas territories.*’ 

The foregoing résumé indicates that: (1) the aid given Europe through 
the Marshall Plan and the co-operation that ensued in the OEEC and EPU 
have been extended to North Africa only at the pleasure of the French 
government and in such a manner as to appear to reinforce French control; 
(2) in North Africa only Algeria was even partially included, as a market, 
in the one real European achievement in supranational economic co-opera- 
tion, the Coal and Steel Community; (3) North Africa as such has had no 
voice in consultative bodies like the Council of Europe and it was excluded 
from the scope of the planned European Defense Community; and (4) the 
very failure of France and its European neighbors to proceed with their own 
political and economic unification has greatly jeopardized the chance of 
later extending this integration to include North Africa. French claims that 
their authority in North Africa is founded upon a moral obligation to the 
cause of international co-operation and interdependence must ring hollow 
so long as France fails to accept further international engagements limiting 
its own sovereignty. 

CONCLUSION 


Despite the unfortunate history of North Africa’s relationship to the 
international institutions of the North Atlantic community, the possibility 
of a brighter future association has not been precluded. It is to be expected 
that both Tunisia and Morocco may choose to join their Moslem co- 
religionists in the Arab League. But Prince Mulay Hassan, heir apparent to 
the Moroccan throne, made an arresting statement in this regard in June, 
1956, during a press interview in Cairo. After acknowledging that Moroccan 
Foreign Minister Balafrej had gathered pertinent documentation and that 
the government would study the question of joining the Arab League, the 
prince added: “We are Moslems and have the right to be bigamists. There- 
fore we may marry the East and the West and remain faithful to both our 
wives.” °° 

This is fair warning that the West cannot insist upon monogamy in its 
future relations with North Africa. And it points up the need for Western 


* Council of Europe. Consultative Assembly. “Draft Treaty Embodying the Statute of the 
European Community,” Documents and Working Papers, Vol. I, Doc. 111, March 31, 
1953 (Strasbourg, 1953), p. 33 (Art. 101). 


* Le Monde, June 26, 1956, p. 2. 
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international institutions to effectively attract North African participation 
by means of a new vigor and dedication to the principles of collaboration 
within the North Atlantic community. American willingness to negotiate 
a generous settlement for the privilege of keeping its military bases in 
Morocco, without attempting to force Morocco into the Atlantic pact, will 
be an important test. With flexibility, North Atlantic defense may be made 
to harmonize with Moroccan diplomatic bigamy and to serve the economic 
development of the country. 

But the future association of North Africa and all the rest of the vast 
French and Belgian African territories with Europe, may depend most 
heavily upon two imponderables, which will be resolved in the months 
just ahead. First is the move, in the absence of the cold war, to reinvigorate, 
if not simply to preserve, the North Atlantic alliance by means of a new 
resolution to use the organization in the cause of closer economic and politi- 
cal relations. And in this connection, within the European sector of the 
North Atlantic community, hopes of any further progress in unification 
depend upon the success of the proposed treaties on atomic energy (Eura- 
tom) and a European Common market. The exclusion of African territories 
from these two treaties would certainly bury all hopes of a Eurafrican 
federation, just as failure of the treaties to gain parliamentary ratification 
would about as certainly bury the whole European movement. 

The second and most ominous factor is Algeria. Chances for construct- 
ing a mutually beneficial association between the Atlantic community and 
North Africa do not depend upon wiping out memories of the Battle of 
Poitiers and the Crusades. Rather they depend upon a rapid military victory 
or, what is more plausible, a negotiated settlement of the conflict in Algeria. 
Otherwise the hate, destitution, and bloodshed of war will destroy all the 
good will which French education and culture, economic construction, and 
modern administration have built at great cost in Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Algeria. The alternative is an ever increasing conflict between competing 
nations and nationalisms in North Africa. 

The economic potential of the partly discovered and partly suspected 
mineral wealth of the Algerian Sahara has become a kind of symbolic 
challenge to French nationhood. But French political authority is being 
challenged and shattered everywhere in North Africa. And current Moroc- 
can pretensions to much of the Sahara offer still another reason for imagina- 
tive eleventh-hour thinking and persuading in terms of multilateral inter- 
dependence. Otherwise, North Africa will not only be ravaged by brawling 
nationalism for a good while longer, but will be open to the xenophobia, 
religious fanaticism, and pan-Arab fever which threaten to infect all the 
Arab world. The situation calls for uncommon wisdom in Western diplo- 
macy. 
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Parliament of newly independent Ceylon was a provision that the 

electoral law should be such as to protect the minorities. More 
recently the French government has been hopeful that the protection of the 
French Algerian minority could be obtained through an adequate electoral 
system even if separate electorates were to be ruled out.*? The idea of using 
the electoral system to take care of minority problems is not new. Prior to 
World War I Emperor Francis Joseph had hoped that universal suffrage 
combined with a proper redistricting of the country would reduce the 
tension between the various national groups of Austria.* 

How effectively can the electoral system be used to protect minorities? ¢ 
Such a question does not lend itself to generalizations. It cannot be said 
that one type of electoral system to the exclusion of the others will always 
tend to protect minorities. All that can be done is to classify the electoral 
techniques which might be used to protect minorities and set forth in each 
case what conditions are necessary for such protection to be effective. 

A study of electoral systems involves a study of (a) the right to vote 
and (b) the electoral system proper. 


ee THE instructions given to its electoral commission by the 


THE SUFFRAGE 


Any limitation of the franchise tends usually to work to the detriment 
of minorities, either directly when such limitation has for its avowed pur- 
pose the restriction of the political influence of the minority or indirectly 
when the limitation has for its first objective the favoritism of propertied 
or otherwise socially dominant groups. Restriction results also in the reduc- 
tion of the political influence of cultural minorities when they are, as is 
usually the case, associated with economically or socially inferior classes. 


*See William I. Jennings, The Constitution of Ceylon (London: Oxford University Press, 
1951), pp. 185 ff. 


*See the declarations of Prime Minister Guy Mollet before The National Assembly in 
le Monde, March 14, 1956. 


*See Maurice Baumont, L’Essor Industriel et l’Impérialisme Colonial 1878-1904 (Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1937), p. 149. 


*I understand a minority to be a group of people who, because of a common racial, 
linguistic, religious, or national heritage which singles them out from the dominant 
group, fear that they may either be prevented from integrating themselves into the 
national community of their wish or be obliged to do so at the expense of their 
identity. I thus exclude from the definition political as well as socioeconomic minor- 
ities. I am concerned only with cultural minorities. 
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The direct exclusion of minorities from the suffrage is frequent. It can 
be said that in general a dominant group which has a bare majority or is 
numerically in the minority will never favor an extension of the suffrage 
which would put in jeopardy its control of the government. The more 
restrictive rules on Negro voting are found, in the United States, in the 
states in which the Negro population is the larger.5 In New Zealand, as 
long as the Maori outnumbered the Europeans they —at least the over- 
whelming majority of them — were denied the franchise. In the Cape 
Colony when, toward the end of the nineteenth century, the boundaries 
were changed in such a way that a great number of Bantus became incor- 
porated in the colony, the electoral law was also changed so that the Euro- 
peans retained their 80-odd per cent of the votes.’ In Natal the British 
settlers have at all times adopted a franchise policy far less liberal than 
that of the Cape. This is to be explained not by a different cultural back- 
ground, but by the presence of a far greater number of natives and Asians 
on their territory.* This is not to say that the dominant group can always 
resist the claims of the minority to the extension of the suffrage. To refuse 
the right to vote to socially inferior minorities out of the economic circuit 
is fairly easy; to refuse it to minorities which participate actively in the 
social and economic life of the nation is far more difficult. The Walloons 
at the end of the nineteenth century could not refuse the introduction of 
universal suffrage, although this meant that they lost control of the major- 
ity in the Belgian Parliament.® 


With regard to the direct exclusion of minorities from the suffrage, 
it is interesting to note that the exclusion is not always limited to minority 
groups which could have had, if given the franchise, a certain influence 
on the outcome of the elections. Small minorities are sometimes disfran- 
chised notwithstanding the insignificant role they could have played. Can- 
ada at various times has disfranchised its Orientals and in our day dis- 
franchises the Dukhobors.”” This is a pathological aspect of democracy 


* For a general study of the influence of the size of the Negro minority in the United 
States, see V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York: Knopf, 
1950). See in particular chaps. 28 and 29. 

*See Harold G. Miller, New Zealand (London: Hutchison’s University Library, 1950), 
p. 54. 

"See Sidney D. Bailey (ed.), Parliamentary Government in the Commonwealth (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952), p. 169. 

* Ibid., p. 170. 


* Before the introduction of universal suffrage in 1893 there were only 140,000 electors in 
Belgium, most of them Walloons. See C. H. Hojer, Le Régime Parliamentaire Belge 
de 1918 4 1940 (Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksells Boktnyckeri, 1946), p. 32. South 
Africa has a clear understanding of the fact that suffrage could not be refused to 
an educated and economically influential colored group, when she tries to push back 
the colored among the mass of the natives and prevent the latter from gaining any 
control over the economy of the nation. 


*See Norman Ward, The Canadian House of Commons Representation (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1950), pp. 233-36. 
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which, based on fraternity, tends to exclude those who cannot be thought 
of as brothers. 

Indirect exclusion of minorities through the use of property qualifica- 
tion or through separate college systems, if they tend to be less frequent 
now, were the rule in the nineteenth century. In Austria, before 1906," 
in Hungary before World War I,”* in Belgium before 1893,'* the suffrage 
censitaire (restricted to property owners) had the effect of giving the con- 
trol of the government to a given national or linguistic group. Outside 
Europe, in the Cape Colony and in New Zealand, the economic qualifica- 
tions required for registration on the electoral rolls had a similar effect.’ 

It can thus be stated that universal suffrage is protective of minorities. 
But there are exceptions. A minority of a high social and economic status 
may find advantages in some type of restricted suffrage.** But even in the 
case of minorities of inferior social status, universal suffrage may prove to 
work against their interests. This happens when in a given minority, the 
elite alone is interested in preserving the distinctiveness of the group while 
the masses are passive or ready to follow the dominant group rather than 
the leaders of their own community. This is what the Emperor of Austria 
hoped would happen when he approved the introduction of universal 
suffrage.** The Austrian experience was too short-lived to enable one tc 
determine whether such an expectation would have proved to be true, bur 
it cannot be rejected as an unfounded dream. Universal suffrage can be 


used to undermine the position of the elite group of certain minorities by 
producing assimilation at the bottom. 

Minorities also find their protection in all the rules which govern the 
secrecy and the impartiality of the elections. This is obvious. In Transyl- 
vania, under the electoral law of 1874 the elector had to announce his 
vote, orally, before a board of Magyar officials.*’ It would be difficult not 
to see there a means of undemocratic pressure. The result of the elections 


"See Pierre Renouvin, La Crise Européenne et la Premiére Guerre Mondiale (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1950), p. 101; see also André Chéradame, L’Europe et la 
Question d’Autriche au seuil du XX siécle (Paris, 1906), p. 53. 

*® See Bertrand Auerbach, Les Races et les Nationalités en Autriche Hongrie (Paris: Pion, 
1917), p. 407. 


* See Hojer, op. cit., p. 32. 
“In New Zealand as well as in the Cape Colony the common ownership of land as 


practiced by the Maori and the Bantus was not counted as property qualification. 
See Bailey, op. cit., p. 169, and Miller, op. cit., p. 54. 

“This seems to have been the case of the Poles under the Austrian Monarchy. 

* This was one of the main arguments used by Taaffe in 1893 and later by Gautsch to 
convince the Emperor to adopt universal suffrage. Another argument of weight was 


the weakening of the German liberals. See Baumont, op. cit., p. 149. See also Re- 
nouvin, op. cit., p. 408. 


* See Auerbach, op. cit., p. 408. 
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speaks in favor of such interpretation: out of thirty-six Rumanian districts, 
twenty-two elected Magyars.** 


Tue ELecrorat System Proper 


With regard to the protection of minorities the electoral system may 
be used with two aims: one is to insure the adequate parliamentary repre- 
sentation of a minority; the other, more subtle, is to increase the electoral 
influence of a minority group independently from its representation. The 
United States bears witness to the fact that representation and influence 
are not necessarily connected. The system used for the election of senators 
and the President clearly favors the minorities in terms of electoral influ- 
ence but works to their detriment in terms of representation. The two 
questions of representation and influence will be studied separately. 


The representation of minorities 


Any study of electoral representation might involve the whole study 
of electoral systems. I shall fall short of this exhaustive and exhausting 
enterprise and limit myself to the two questions which, from the point of 
view of protecting minorities, merit more special attention. The first deals 
with the type of electorate used (communal or intercommunal); the sec- 
ond with the system used for the allocation of seats (diverse types of 
Proportional Representation or majority systems). 

1. The electorate; separate or common. Although it is mainly identi- 
fied with the Indian electoral system of pre-World War II, the system of 
separate electorates has had some limited application in Europe. In Bosnia- 
Herzegovina under the Austrian regime, the seats within the three curias 
of the Diet were distributed on a religious basis..° The Orthodox had 
thirty-one mandates, the Catholics sixteen, the Moslems twenty-four, and 
the Jews, one. This corresponded approximately to the numerical strength 
of each of the different denominations. Separate electorates had been used 
in Austria before 1914, in particular in Moravia and Bukovina;?° the 
system was also used in Cyprus from 1878 to 1931.2" More recently a 
Polish law of 1922 ** gave to the Ruthenians on the one hand, the other 
nationalities on the other, separate electorates in East Galicia; Greek laws 
of 1928 and 1929 gave to the Turks and Jews a national electoral system 
on a religious basis in the two constituencies of Western Thrace and Salon- 
* Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 473. 


* See D. Krstitch, Les Minorités, L’Etat et la Communauté Internationale (Paris: Rous- 
seau, 1924), p. 236. 

™See D. Sen, The Problems of Minorities (Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1940), 
p. 140. The precedent of Cyprus was used as an argument in favor of communalism 
in India when the matter was discussed by the British Parliament. 


ond. oo Le Principe des Nationalités (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 
1923), p. lii. 
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ica, which amounted to reserving six parliamentary seats to the Turks and 
three to the Jews.** These are applications of a very limited nature. They 
are local in extent. In contrast, India made a nation-wide use of the sys- 
tem. One of the first claims of the Moslem League after its creation in 
1906 was for separate electorates. This was granted to them in 1909. 
While voting in general constituencies side by side with Hindus, the 
Moslems were given the right to vote for their own candidates in separate 
and wholly Moslem constituencies.** The act of 19192° continued the 
system of communal electorates for the Moslems and extended it to the 
Indian-Christians in Madras; to the Anglo-Indians in Madras and Bengal; 
to the Europeans in all provinces but Punjab, the central provinces and 
Assam; to the Sikhs in Punjab; and to the non-Brahmins in Madras. Four- 
teen of the thirty-four elected members of the Council of State came from 
separate electorates. In the Legislative Assembly the proportion was about 
the same since there were forty-one communal seats as compared to fifty- 
two general ones. As compared to the act of 1909, the percentage of the 
seats reserved to the Moslems had considerably increased. In the United 
Provinces and Madras, for example, the Moslems had respectively 30 per 
cent and 15 per cent of the seats, which was double what they could have 
expected on a strict population basis. But the Moslems surrendered the 
advantage they had had under the act of 1909 of voting in the general 
constituencies. One may wonder if this was not a marché de dupe since 
it prevented the Moslems from playing a role in the choice of the Hindu 
representatives at a time when the Hindu electorate did not have the con- 
centration it had later when the Congress party became, for all practical 
purposes, the only Hindu party. The main innovation of the Act of 1935’ 
in the matter of communal representation was to extend the system, with 
some important restrictions, to the Depressed Classes. In the upper house 
there were seventy-four seats reserved to separate electorates and only 
seventy-five to be contested in so-called general constituencies, which with 
very few exceptions had become purely Hindu constituencies. In the lower 
house there were 105 general seats and 108 reserved to minorities (82 Mos- 
lems, 8 Europeans, 8 Indian-Christians, 4 Anglo-Indians, 6 Sikhs) and out 
of the 105 general seats, 19 were to go to the Scheduled Castes. Thus the 
communal division of India was becoming more and more pronounced. 


* See Otto Jungham, National Minorities in Europe (New York: Covici, Friede, 1932), 
p. 65. 

* See Reginald Coupland, The Indian Problem (London: Oxford University Press, 1944), 
, 34. 

* See analysis in Arthur B. Keith, A Constitutional History of India, 1600-1935 (2d ed.; 
London: Methuen, 1937), pp. 250-60. 

* The act is analyzed at length in Coupland, op. cit. See in particular Vol. I, pp. 137 ff., 
and Vol. II, p. 25. See also Keith, op. cit., chap. x and xii. 
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The law of 1950 marks a total reversal of this trend.?7 The communal 
electorates are completely abolished. Outside of India, the system of sep- 
arate electorates found some favor in Ceylon, up to the time of its abolition 
in 1931,* and in Burma under the Act of 1935.2° In Ceylon the purpose 
was to protect the Tamil, the Moslem, and the European communities; 
in Burma, to protect the Indians and Europeans. 

The separation of the electorate along communal lines raises grave 
objections. In the report of the Commission of Inquiry, which led to the 
Ceylonese constitutional reform of 1931, Lord Donoughmore, chairman of 
the commission wrote: 

In surveying the position in Ceylon, we have come unhesitatingly to the conclusion 
that communal representation is, as it were, a canker on the body politic, eating deeper 
aud deeper, into the vital energies of the people, breeding self-interest, suspicion and 
animosity, poisoning the new growth of political consciousness and effectively preventing 
the development of a national or corporate spirit.” 

Indeed, even though the minorities, whether in Ceylon or India, have 
always looked upon a scheme of separate electorate as favorable to them, 
it is doubtful that it always works in their interest. It was in order to 
prevent putting the Depressed Classes on a separate roll, as requested by 
their own leaders, that Gandhi in 1932 started a fast unto death.** Gandhi 
might have been on this point more farsighted than Ambedkar (self- 
appointed leader of the Depressed Classes). It is possible most of the time, 
through such means as districting or the use of an adequate system of 
counting the votes or allocating the seats, to obtain results close to that of a 
system of communal electorates. The latter is justified only in the case of 
very diffused minorities, although even in this case a system of P.R. with 
utilization at the national level of the locally unused votes might prove 
adequate. P.R., it is true, would only insure a representation proportionally 
equal to the size of the minority. It would not insure overrepresentation. 
But it may be questioned whether overrepresentation — which was a sort 
of obsession among the minority leaders in India as well as in Ceylon — 
is really essential. The dominant group anyway will never agree to lose 
its majority in the political assemblies. Overrepresentation of a minority 
will have the sole effect of bringing the minority group closer to having 
the majority of the seats without ever actually giving that majority to them. 
See text and analysis of the law in H. L. Sarin, Indian Election Law (Simla: Minerva 

Book Shop, 1951). 


* See <. wns iam The Legislatures of Ceylon 1928-48 (London: Faber & Faber, 
1951), p. 30. 


* See F. S. V. Donnison, Public Administration in Burma (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1953), p. 74. 


See Donoughmore report, p. 39, as quoted in Namasivayam, op. cit., p. 60. See also 
a J a “Representation in Plural Societies,” Political Studies, | (Septem- 
t, » 54. 


* See Louis Fisher, Gandhi (New York: New American Library, 1954), pp. 115 ff. 
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It might increase the minority’s bargaining position but it might also have 
an opposite consequence. The closer minorities are to having a majority 
of the seats, the more dangerous they will appear from the dominant 
group’s point of view. The latter will increase its cohesion and on all 
matters present an anti-minority front. The evolution of India before the 
war is significant. As the overrepresentation of the Moslems increased, so 
did the tension between the two communities. 

The dangers of too systematic a communalism have led to some pro- 
posals to attenuate the separation between communities. The Moslem 
leader Mohamed Ali had proposed, at the time of the Round Table Con- 
ference of 1935, the following scheme: The electorates were to be kept 
separate but no candidate was to be declared elected unless he secured 
at least 40 per cent of the votes cast by his own community and 5 per cent 
of the votes cast by the other community.**? There were difficulties of 
application, but they were not insurmountable. First of all a system of 
double voting could have been used wherein each elector would have been 
given two votes, one to be cast for a Moslem candidate, the other for a 
Hindu candidate. Secondly, a version of cross filing as used in California 
could have been adapted to Mohamed Ali’s scheme. The electorates would 
have been kept separate and each elector would have been given only one 
vote; but a system of double candidacy would have enabled a candidate 
to run on the ticket of the Hindu as well as of the Moslem constituency. 
The weakness of Mohammed Ali’s proposal is that it presupposes that at 
least 5 per cent of each community would be willing to support a candidate 
of the other community, rather than abstaining or giving their votes to a 
member of their own cultural group. 

More interesting is the system which resulted from the agreement of 
1932 (the so-called Poona pact) between Gandhi and the leaders of the 
Depressed Classes. The former wanted the Arijans and the low caste 
Hindus to remain on the common roll; the latter favored separate elec- 
torates. The compromise worked out, which eventually became law in 
1935, was as follows:** in the general election, the Depressed Classes were 
not given separate electorate, but a special primary election was held among 
Depressed Classes only, at which time their candidates, usually four, were 
designated. The general electorate had to choose one of these. Other 
schemes have been designed which insure the reservation of seats without 
separate electorates. Before the war Nehru had proposed a system** which 
was in substance adopted by the Indian electoral law of 1951.** In con- 
stituencies where seats are reserved for the Scheduled Castes or Tribes, 


See Sen, op. cit., p. 418. 

* See Coupland, op. cit., II, 143. 

* See Sen, op. cit., p. 418. 

* See Representation of People Act 1951, Art. 54, in Sarin, op. cit., p. 344. 
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the candidates of the latter are given priority in the distribution of the 
reserved seats. Let us suppose there are six candidates who in descending 
order, according to the number of votes polled, rank A,B,C,D,E,F. There 
are four seats to be filled, two of which are reserved to the Scheduled 
Castes. Let us further suppose that B, E, and F qualify as candidates of the 
Scheduled Castes. The official in charge of returns will first declare elected 
the top two candidates of the Scheduled Castes, that is to say B and E. 
Having thus filled the two seats reserved to the minority, he will, in order 
to fill the two remaining seats start again from the top of the list and declare 
elected A and C. This scheme can be used in connection with either P.R. 
or a majority system. From the minority’s point of view the advantage of 
such a scheme is that, while assuring the minority of a minimum number 
of seats, it does not prevent its candidates from getting more seats than the 
number reserved if they succeed in getting the support of votes outside 
their own community. But above all it has none of the psychological dis- 
advantages of separate electorates. Its drawback is that since the minority’s 
candidates are not chosen by the minority itself, there is a risk that those 
getting the greatest support from the general electorate will be the least 
representative of their community. 

The systems of separate electorates and reservation of seats contribute 
to, but do not necessarily result in the formation of communal parties. 
The minority for which there is reservation of seats may be rewelded to the 
dominant group through a common political party. In prewar India elec- 
toral communalism contributed in most places to the political separation 
between Moslems and Hindus, but not everywhere. In the Northwest 
Provinces, almost half of the candidates elected by the Moslems belonged 
to the Congress party** and except in the province of Bombay, the seats 
reserved to the Harijans went also, most of the time, to Congress candi- 
dates.*’ 

2. The allocation of seats. P.R. and majority systems. Most of the 
objections to P.R. are based on the assumption that a two-party system 
is preferable to a multiparty system. If this preference is valid in a country 
culturally unified, is it valid in a country with minorities? A distinction 
must be made. If in such a country the party system is intercommunal, 
then the same objections used against P.R. in a culturally unified country 
hold true. But if the party system is communal, that is to say, if minority 
and dominant groups have each their own party, what in that case would 
be the significance of a two-party system? It might make the cultural 
minority a political group permanently in opposition, either in that as a 
third party it would have no share in the government or that as one of the 


* See Coupland, op. cit., Il, 16. 
* Ibid. 
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two parties it could never reasonably hope to get a majority. In the latter 
case, the very purpose of the two-party system would be defeated since the 
parties would not alternate in office. The state would be permanently 
divided not only culturally but also politically. This is not commendable. 

Because of its very tendency to multiply political parties, P.R. is as a 
rule preferable to majority systems when the party structure is communal, 
not only from the minority’s point of view, but also in the interest of the 
state. By breaking the dominant group into different political parties it 
increases the bargaining position of the minority and the chances of its 
collaboration with the dominant group. On the other hand, by giving to the 
minority a political representation proportional to its numerical size, it 
avoids the ill effect of majority systems which, by overrepresenting the 
largest groups, increases among the minorities, in particular the small and 
diffused ones, their feeling of oppression. In this respect it is significant that 
one of the first applications of the P.R. system was made in the Swiss canton 
of Ticino (1892) not in order to satisfy some abstract ideal of justice but to 
ease the tension which, following the overthrow by revolution of a Catholic- 
conservative administration, had been created by a plan of redistricting 
aimed at turning the opposition into a permanent minority.** 

On the whole P.R. systems are, with the limitations mentioned, more 
favorable to minorities than majority systems; but the latter cannot be ruled 
out altogether. The two types of systems will now be examined. 


P.R. Systems 


All the systems of P.R. are not equally protective of minorities. This 
will appear from a study of the three main devices of P.R. most commonly 
used or advocated: the single transferable vote, the plural vote and the 
D’Hondt system. 


The single transferable vote 

The principle of the single transferable vote is relatively simple; the 
elector is asked to give an order of preference to a certain number of candi- 
dates. He indicates a first, a second, a third choice, or more. A quotient is 
determined by dividing the number of valid votes by the number of seats 
or sometimes by the number of seats plus one. The candidates who have 
more votes than the quotient are given seats. If, after this first count, there 
remain seats unfilled, as is usually the case, the surplus votes of the elected 
candidates are distributed among the other candidates according to the 
second choices. If seats are still left unfilled after the second count, the 
same process is repeated. If the distribution of the secondary choices of the 
*See H. D. Lloyd, A Sovereign People, A Study of Swiss Democracy (New York: 


Doubleday, Page, 1907), p. 216; see also R. C. Brooks, Government and Politics of 
Switzerland (New York: World Book Co., 1920), p. 349. 
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candidates elected do not give the quotient to any other candidate, the 
lowest on the list are progressively eliminated and their secondary choices 
distributed. This system, which originated in England, has been used mainly 
in Australia, Ireland, India, Burma, and Ceylon. Is it protective of minori- 
ties? If by minority is meant political minority, the answer can be affirma- 
tive, but if the minorities are cultural as well as political the answer cannot 
be as clear-cut; as compared to majority systems it might be an improve- 
ment but among the P.R. systems it is not the best. If the political parties 
are built along communal lines, it is very doubtful that the different choices 
of an elector will go from the candidates of one community to that of 
another. The distribution of secondary choices will tend to be among 
parties or candidates of the same community. If the elector runs short of 
candidates he likes within his own community he will usually, rather than 
give a second, third, or fourth choice to a candidate of a community other 
than his own, fail to indicate such subsidiary choices.*® The fact that votes 
will tend not to cross cultural lines will normally play to the disadvantage 
of the minority, at least in the districts where it is numerically inferior to the 
dominant group. An example will illustrate this mechanism. Let us sup- 
pose a district in which two racial groups live; one we shall call “white,” the 
other “black.” The white group has three candidates, A, B, and C; the 
black, two—D and E. Let us suppose a distribution of the votes as 
follows: 
White: A— 30,100 
B — 20,000 
C— 10,000 
Black: D—21,000 
E— 5,000 


Total 86,100 


Assuming that there are two seats to be filled the quotient is obtained 
by dividing the total vote cast by the number of seats plus one, viz., 
86,100/(2 + 1) = 28,700. A, the only candidate having more votes than 
the quotient, is the only one to get a seat on first count. For the allocation 
of the second seat, secondary choices will have to be taken into account. 
Theoretically these second choices could go to any one of the other candi- 
dates, but it can be assumed that the normal tendency will be for the 
“white” votes to be transferred among “white” candidates to the exclusion 
of the “black” ones and vice versa. If this be so, the second seat in the 


*” Assuming that the Indian rather than the Australian system is used. In India the elector 
is not obliged to indicate more than one choice; his failure to indicate subsidiary 
choices does not invalidate his vote. See The Representation of the Peoples Rules, 
1951, Art. 92, in Sarin, op. cit., p. 586. In the Australian system the voter must 
write a number indicating his range of preference against all the candidates. The 
failure to do so invalidates his vote. See Bailey, op. cit., p. 89. See also Enid Lake- 
man — James D. Lambert, Voting in Democracies (London: Faber & Faber, 1955), 
p. 210. 
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above example can go only to a “white” candidate since the votes of the 
two “black” candidates (D & E) cannot make the quotient. Although D 
had on the first count the second largest number of votes, he fails to have 
a seat. Because of the transferable vote he was unable to take any advan- 
tage of the divisions among the dominant group. It is to be noted that 
a system of apparentement of the French type would have produced simi- 
lar results. Under such a system, political parties may agree to form an 
electoral coalition which, if it obtains more than half of the votes gets all the 
seats; a system of P.R. is used for the allocation of seats among the parties 
of the winning coalition. Under such a system the parties of the dominant 
group can use the apparentement to exclude the minority from the benefits 
of P.R. 

Thus, unless a minority can expect to attract the votes of the dominant 
group, which is unlikely, the single transferable vote will work to its dis- 
advantage when all the votes of the minority are inferior to the electoral 
quotient. Only when the minority has a voting power superior to the total 
number of votes divided by the number of seats*® can it expect to benefit 
from the system. In that case the minority might even find it preferable 
to the usual list system (D’Hondt system). Under the latter, unless there 
be a redistribution of unused votes on a regional or national level, the votes 
of the small parties are usually lost; the minority, if it is numerically inferior 
to the dominant group, in order to reap all the benefits of such a system 
must concentrate its votes on as few parties as possible. Under the single 
transferable vote, the votes for those candidates receiving the fewest num- 
ber will often be redistributed. In that case the splitting of the minority 
into more than one party does not necessarily mean a loss of seats. Under 
the single transferable vote, the numerically small minority has more leeway 
than under the usual D’Hondt system. It is not obliged to have as much 
political concentration. But it needs be emphasized again, the system works 
to the advantage of the minority only when it has more votes than the 
electoral quotient. The number of seats given to each constituency is 
crucial in the matter. 


The plural vote 


Under the plural vote system the voter is given more than one vote, 
but these are not used to give an order of preference: they all have equal 
value. Plural vote systems may be sorted out into different categories 
according to two main criteria: (a) The voter has as many votes as there 
are seats to be filled or he has either a greater or smaller number of votes 
than the number of seats to be filled. (b) The voter cannot give more than 
one vote to any candidate or he may make use of his votes as he likes, 
scattering them on as many candidates as possible or concentrating them 


“ Or the number of seats plus one according to the quotient used. 
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on one or more of them. What are the effects of these devices on minori- 
ties in a communal party system? I shall study the three most significant 
cases: (1) the noncumulative system in which the voter has as many 
votes as there are seats; (2) the noncumulative system in which the voter 
has fewer votes than there are seats; and (3) the cumulative system.” 

1. The voter has as many votes as there are seats, in a noncumulative 
system. Under the single transferable vote the minority could hope that 
by concentrating their votes they would benefit from possible divisions 
among the dominant group, at least on first count before the redistribution 
of second choices. Under the plural system being analyzed it is in many 
respects as if the secondary choices, which in the single transferable system 
are held in reserve up to the second count, were to play their role on the 
first and single count. Let us suppose that under a single transferable 
system the electors distribute their first votes as follows: 

White: A = 40,000 
B= 9,000 

Black: C= 26,000 
D= 1,200 

Total 76,200 


Let us assume that there are two seats to be allocated. If a low quotient 
is used, that is to say a quotient obtained by dividing the number of votes 
by the number of seats plus one, rather than by the number of seats, 
76,200/(2-+- 1) = 25,400 rather than 76,200/2 = 38,100, the majority can- 
didate A and the minority candidate C will each get a seat, since they are 
both above the quotient on the first count. No redistribution of secondary 
choices needs take place. By concentrating its votes, the minority benefited 
from the divisions among the dominant group. Let us suppose now that a 
plural voting system of the type now being studied had been used. Each 
elector would have had two votes to be given to two different candidates. 
If, as assumed, the second vote goes to a candidate of the same cultural 
group as the first, the following distribution of votes takes place. 

White: A = 40,000 + 9,000 = 49,000 

B= 9,000 + 40,000 = 49,000 

Black: C= 26,000 + 1,200 = 27,200 

D= 1,200 + 26,000 = 27,200 
“Plural voting, be it noted, does not necessarily imply P.R. It has indeed been used in 
connection with a majority system, for example, in New Zealand before 1889. It has 
also received some application in Belgium and in England. But unless its purpose is 
to favor a certain category of persons who are given more votes than the rest of the 
electorate, the main effect of plural voting under a majority system is to raise or 
lower the number of votes a candidate needs to win to his cause in order to be 


elected. This effect being no different from what it is under P.R. no separate treat- 
ment has been given to the use of plural voting in a majority system. 
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The dominant group will get the two seats. This is of course an extreme 
case. Since there are only two candidates presented by each of the two 
communities for the two seats contested, there are no “unused” votes. If 
there had been more than two candidates among the dominant group, the 
votes would have been more scattered. But, as it is, the above example 
illustrates the mechanism of plural noncumulative voting which renders it 
difficult for the minority to benefit from the division of the dominant group 
into various parties. 

2. The voter has less votes than there are seats, in a noncumulative 
system. The limited plural vote*? consists in giving to the elector fewer 
votes than there are members to be elected, each vote having, in the case 
of a noncumulative system, to be given to a different candidate. 

From the point of view of numerically small minorities, the most 
obvious advantage of this system, as compared to that in which the elector 
is given as many votes as there are candidates, is that it lowers the number 
of voters a candidate needs to support him in order to assure his election. 
To illustrate this point, let us take the example of a constituency of 10,000 
voters in which there are four seats to be filled. If each elector has four 
votes, a candidate, in order to be sure of being elected, must get more votes 
than the number of votes cast divided by the number of seats plus one; 
that is to say 40,000/5+1 = 8,001. But if instead of four votes each elector 
has only two, the total number of votes cast will be 20,000 instead of 
40,000. The number of votes needed to insure election is reduced to 
20,000/5+-1 = 4,001. In the first case, when each elector had four votes, 
the candidates needed the support of more than 8,000 voters in order to be 
sure of election, that is, 80 per cent of the electorate; in the second case 
40 per cent is enough. The lesser the number of votes, the better for the 
minority. Be it noted that any type of noncumulative plural voting is less 
advantageous to the minority than a single vote system of P.R., such as the 
Japanese single nontransferable vote. Since the number of seats remains 
constant, the greater the number of votes, the higher the electoral quotient. 
It is only under its cumulative form that plural voting is of any serious 
advantage to a minority. 


3. The cumulative plural vote. Under the system of cumulative vot- 
ing*® the elector is given more than one vote and allowed to distribute them 
as he pleases. He may give them all to one candidate. The number of 


“ The limited plural vote was used in England from 1867 to 1885 in thirteen constituen- 
cies. See Lakeman, op. cit. p. 75. It was introduced for municipal elections in 
Lausanne in 1872, in Spain in 1876, and in Italy in 1889. See Sen, op. cit., p. 469. 

“The cumulative plural vote was introduced in England in 1890 for the election to the 
school boards. It was abolished in 1902. It has also been used in Pennsylvania for 
municipal elections in the latter part of the nineteenth century. See Sen, op. cit., 
p. 469. It was also used in the elections to the legislative council of the Cape Colony 
before 1909. See Lakeman, op. cit., p. 79. 
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votes given to each elector may have no relation to the number of members 
to be elected: it can be smaller, equal, or greater. Under the hypothesis 
that plural voting be of advantage to a minority, the greater the number of 
votes given to each elector, the more favorable it is to the minority. In 
order that plural voting benefit a minority, the latter must have greater 
political cohesion than the dominant group. It is assumed that in such a 
case, the dominant group will scatter its votes while the minority will con- 
centrate them on a lesser number of candidates. On the other hand, inde- 
pendently of any dispersion of the votes of the majority group, the cumula- 
tive system favors minorities in that the candidate can be sure of being 
elected with the support of a relatively low number of voters, assuming 
that he succeeds in persuading them to give him all their votes. He needs 
to have the support of the number of electors obtained by dividing the 
total number of voters by the number of seats plus one — the same quotient 
as under a single vote system. In the previous example of a constituency 
of 10,000 electors for four seats, a candidate needs only the support of 
10,000/5 + 1 = 2,001 voters provided they all give him their four votes. 
But it should be emphasized that, although the minority needs to con- 
centrate its vote, there might be a danger of overconcentration. The 
minority may lose seats either because of underplumping or overplumping. 
Two examples will illustrate this mechanism. 
First example: 
100 voters, three votes each, three-member constituency 
White: A—79 Black: E— 30 

B—40 F— 30 

C—70 G—21 

D— 30 


A, B, and C each get a seat. The white group has thus three seats, the 
black group fails to get any. If the blacks had had only two candidates be- 
tween whom to distribute their votes they would have got one seat assum- 
ing that the 21 votes of G go to either E or F. The minority fails to get 
any benefit from the system, because of underplumping. 


Second example: 
100 voters, three votes each, three-member constituency 
White: A—50 Black: E—90 
B—80 F— 30 
C—30 
D—20 


A, B, and E each get one seat; consequently the whites have two and 
the blacks, one. 


In the first example the blacks fail to get any seat because of failure 
to concentrate their votes. In the second example a greater concentration 
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of their votes gives them one seat. But they could have got two seats if 
instead of overplumping for candidate E, they had distributed their votes 
more evenly between E and F. A distribution E = 65 and F = 55 would 
have given them two seats. There is thus, for the minority, a danger of 
multiplying the unused votes by overplumping on one candidate. 

The D’Hondt system 

In the D’Hondt system the voter, instead of choosing among individual 
candidates, chooses among parties. He does not vote for one person but for 
a list. The seats are then distributed among the different lists on a propor- 
tional basis. The D’Hondt system, with divers variations, has received a 
wide application, particularly in Europe. Its effects have been well studied. 
There seems to be little doubt that among the systems of P.R., it is the one 
which provides the best protection of numerically small minorities. The 
only other systems of P.R. which could be favorably compared to it would 
be that of cumulative plural voting, or that of restricted plural voting when 
the number of votes given to each elector is far less than the number of 
seats. In all these cases the number of voters from whom a candidate needs 
support in order to be sure to be elected is at its lowest. But as compared 
to cumulative plural voting the D’Hondt system would still have the 
advantage of possibly reducing the number of unused votes. As compared 
with the single transferable vote, it has the advantage of requiring a lesser 
quotient. The single transferable vote requires that a candidate either on 
first count or after transfer of secondary choices reach a fixed quotient 
which may be out of reach for a minority group even if it were to con- 
centrate all its votes on one candidate. In the D’Hondt system, in the 
absence of any transfer of votes, the quotient is lowered as often as neces- 
sary to fill the required number of seats. It increases the chances of a 
minority group to get a seat. 

The variants of the D’Hondt system have the effect of either favoring 
small parties or working to their detriment. In order to know whether they 
could be advantageous to cultural minorities it would be necessary to know 
in each case whether the small parties are those of the minority or of the 
dominant group. In theory the dominant group can build larger parties 
than the cultural minority, but in practice the dominant group has often 
less cohesion than the minority. In those cases the devices restrictive of 
small parties may favor the cultural minority. In order to avoid repetition 
I shall take only one case —the most unfavorable to a cultural minority 
— that of a minority represented by small parties. 

The D’Hondt system is susceptible to many variations. From the point 
of view of the protection of small parties, the most important of these are: 
(1) the D’Hondt divisor as opposed to the Lagiie divisor; (2) the system 
of the highest remainder as opposed to the highest average; and (3) the 
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repartition at the regional or national level of the votes unused at the local 
level. 

1. The divisor used. The D’Hondt and the Lagiie divisors. Under the 
original D’Hondt system the total number of votes cast for each party is 
successively divided by one plus the number of seats which have been allo 
cated to it; that is to say 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on. Under the Lagiie system the 
division is by 1.4, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, the seats being allotted to the different par- 
ties according to the excess of their quotient above a certain minimum 
quotient. This system is used in Sweden and Norway; its avowed purpose 
is to curb splinter parties.** The D’Hondt divisor is, from the point of view 
of small minority parties, preferable to the Lagiie version. But it need be 
emphasized again that the latter would affect cultural minorities only in 
districts where they have a very weak degree of concentration or in districts 
where they split into many small parties. 

2. “Highest remainder” and “highest average.” Under the system of 
the highest remainder, a quotient is first determined by dividing the num- 
ber of votes by the number of seats (or the number of seats plus one). The 
parties above the quotient are allocated seats. Thereafter the remaining 
seats are given to the highest remainders. Under the system of the highest 
average, the seats are successively hypothetically allocated to all parties. 
The party which shows the highest average of votes per seat hypothetically 
allocated to it, finally gets it. An example will illustrate the difference. Let 
us suppose three seats to be allocated among three parties, A, B, and C, 
which received the following number of votes: A — 76; B — 40; C — 31. 
Under the system of the highest average, A is first given a seat. On the 
second count A’s total of votes is divided by two and B and C remain un- 
changed.*® We thus have: A — 38; B— 40; C—31. The second seat goes 
to B. On the third count A’s and B’s total of votes are divided by two 
while C remains unchanged. The alignment is: A — 38; B— 20; C —3l. 
The third seat goes to A. The final result is: A=2 seats; B= 1 seat; 
C = none. 

If the system of the highest remainder is used, the result is different. 
The quotient is 147/3 = 49. A is the only party to be above the quotient. 
It gets one seat on the first count. On the second count the remainders are: 
A= 76-49 = 27; B= 40-0 = 40;C = 31 -0 = 31. The second seat goes 
to B which has the highest remainder. The third goes to C which has the 
second highest remainder. The final result is: A—=1 seat; B= 1 seat; 
C = | seat. 

Be it noted that to be as favorable as possible to small parties, the system 
of the highest remainder should be used in connection with a high quotient, 


“The Lagiie system was adopted by Norway in 1952. It was already in use in Sweden. 
“ Assuming we use the usual D’Hondt divisor. 
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a quotient obtained by dividing the number of votes by the number of seats 
rather than by the number of seats plus one. In the above example, if 
instead of using the high quotient we had used the low quotient, the 
system of the highest remainder would have been of no utility to the small 
party C. If instead of 147/3 = 49, the quotient had been 147/(3 + 1) = 37, 
the remainders after one seat had been assigned to A on first count, would 
have been: A = 76-37 = 39; B = 40-0 = 40; C = 31-0 = 31. The 
second seat would have gone to B and the third to A. The final result 
would have been: A=2;B=1;C=0. 

3. Unused votes. If it be assumed that the minority, as is usually the 
case, is numerically inferior to the dominant group, each vote unused is to 
the minority a proportionally greater loss than to the dominant group. The 
fewer unused votes there are, the better the system from the minority’s 
point of view. In reducing the number of residual votes, the size of the 
electoral district and the number of candidates have a great role—a 
country may be divided into many electoral districts with only very few 
seats attributed to each, as in Ireland, or the country as a whole may be 
made a single constituency as in Holland and Uruguay. In the first case 
the number of unused votes tends to be almost as great as under a ma- 
jority system; in the second case it is as limited as possible. Short of making 
the country a single constituency, a device of redistribution of the residual 
votes on the regional or the national level may be used to insure a more 
proportional representation. Such a scheme has been used in many coun- 
tries; it will be enough to give as an example that of the Czechoslovak 
electoral law of 1920 which probably went the farthest in reducing the 
number of unused votes. Under the Czechoslovak system** there were 
three successive scrutinies. On the first scrutiny seats were allocated in 
the constituencies, on the second scrutiny they were allocated at the na- 
tional level. For this second scrutiny all the parties which had secured at 
least 20,000 votes in any one constituency and at least 120,000 throughout 
the country were taken into consideration. These parties were given seats 
according to the number of votes left over to them after the first scrutiny. 
If, as usually happened, seats were still left unfilled, a third scrutiny took 
place, at which the parties were put into two groups: the Czechoslovak 
parties, and the national minorities parties. The residual votes left over 
after the second scrutiny were allocated to one or other of the two groups. 
This last polling of the votes not by parties but by nationalities was an 
interesting attempt to maintain as closely as possible the communal equi- 
librium of the nation.‘ 


“See Edward Taborsky, Czechoslovak Democracy at Work (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1945), p. 41. 


"For an actual example of the working of the Czechoslovak law (election of 1925) see 
Karl Braunias, Das Parlamentarisch Wahlrecht (Berlin, 1932), II, 582. 
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THE PROTECTION OF MinoritTiEs BY MAjoriry SysTEMS 


For the purpose of simplification, it has been assumed thus far, in list- 
ing the advantages of the different types of P.R., that the minority group 
was also a numerical minority in a given electoral district. When con- 
fronted with a minority bloc having the majority in the electoral districts 
in which it lives, it is evident that results similar to, if not better than those 
of P.R. can be obtained by majority systems. In Quebec, through a series of 
redistricting, the percentage of English-speaking constituencies for the elec- 
tions to the House of Commons has varied in proportions similar to that of 
the English-speaking population at large. In the 1920’s the English-speaking 
constituencies totaled around 16 per cent while the English population of 
Quebec was about 17 per cent. Since the last war the two percentages have 
been respectively 12 and 13.** Similarly, in Austria after the reform of 
1906,*® only 6 per cent of the minorities remained represented by another 
nationality.°° This percentage could have been even lower if some excep- 
tions had not been voluntarily made to the principle of having the electoral 
boundaries follow the linguistic ones. If gerrymandering can be and is often 
used against minorities, it can also be used as effectively in their favor. But 
gerrymandering itself has its limitations. In 1946 a Ceylonese redistricting 
commission was given the power to divide a province so as to render possi- 
ble the representation of minorities, particularly those of race and religion.” 
In areas where the minority had a sufficient degree of concentration, this 
was done effectively, but in areas where the minorities were dispersed, 
it was found impossible to set up in their favor any constituency of their 
own. In Sabaragamurva, for example, where the Indians and Tamils are 
dispersed on the estates in the hills, while the Sinhalese are concentrated 
in the valleys, the commission found itself unable to provide a single 
definitely Tamil seat, although Tamils are numerically important.®? It 
would have been possible in theory; it proved impossible in fact. The 
possibilities of majority systems as far as the representation of minorities 
is concerned are largely dependent upon the geography of the minority 
considered. This is evident; it need not be insisted upon. 

This reference to majority systems provides a natural transition to the 
study of electoral systems used to increase the electoral influence of 


“Based on the Canadian Parliamentary Guide (Ottawa: Syndicat d’Quevres Sociales). 
Those consistently returning English representatives have been counted as English 
constituencies. 

” See Renouvin, op. cit., p. 101. 

See Robert A. Kann, The Multi-National Empire, Nationalism and National Reform 
in the Habsburg Monarchy, 1848-1918 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), 
Il, 224. 

See Report of the First Delimitation Commission, Sessional Papers XIII of 1946, as 
quoted and analyzed in Jennings, op. cit., pp. 45 ff. 

5 See Jennings, op. cit., p. 47. 
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minorities independently of their numerical representation. Indeed, if ma- 
jority systems may fail in most cases to provide an adequate representa- 
tion of minorities, they may often be used to increase their electoral weight. 


Tue EvecroraL INFLUENCE OF MINORITIES AND THE ELECTORAL SysTEM 


The electoral system can be used to heighten the political influence of 
a minority by rendering its support particularly important or even necessary 
in determining the winner at the polls. Among the various systems used to 
produce such results, the most simple and probably the most effective is 
thac of a plurality single ballot, whether it be used in connection with 
single-member constituencies or with multi-member constituencies. In such 
a system, provided the antiminority feeling is not such as to unify the ma- 
jority against them, the minority vote becomes an object of competition 
among the different parties. It should be emphasized that not all majority 
systems would produce this result. In a two-ballot system, the run-off would 
be far less advantageous to minorities. The role played by the minority in 
the one-ballot system comes mainly from the fact that the respective strength 
of the different parties of the dominant group is unknown. This is not the 
case when there is more than one ballot. 

Other devices can be used in connection with either P.R. or majority 
systems to bring about a certain collaboration between minority and ma- 
jority by giving to both a similar electoral basis. The more common of these 
devices will be examined. They are: functional representation, the list 
system, and the Lebanese binominal system. 


Functional representation 


Functional representation may be used to destroy or prevent the crea- 
tion of communalism. The problem is to base political divisions on social, 
economic, or professional foundations and prevent them from having, for 
infrastructure, race, religion, language, or nationality. The constitution of 
Hyderabad of 1939 had made an attempt in that direction.®* It had created 
a college system based on profession with the hope that the doctors, law- 
yers, or other professional groups would have common professional interests 
which would be stronger than their communal loyalty. Such a system of 
functional representation can undermine the communal system only if 
profession itself is not an element of discrimination between cultural 
groups. If, for example, the majority is mainly urban, while the minority 
is mainly rural, the representation of urban and rural interests would not 
cut across communal groups. The system produces all its expected benefits 
only when the minority is socially and economically the equal of the domi- 
nant group. In the absence of such equality, functional representation 
would serve its purpose only if it were supplemented by such palliatives as 


* See Coupland, op. cit., III, 43-48. 
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the reservation of seats in favor of the minority. This was the solution 
adopted by the Hyderabad constitution, which provided that within each 
curia the membership had to be half Hindu and half Moslem.™* 

But if functional representation has advantages it has some grave defects. 
Corporatism and functional representation do not lend themselves to the 
good working of parliamentary institutions. 


The list system 


In the countries where the parties do not have yet a communal basis, 
the list system — whether it be of P.R. or majority type — can be used to 
prevent the formation of such parties and oblige the different cultural 
groups to electoral alliances. Since a given party cannot count on the sup- 
port of a given community, its endeavor will be to appeal to as many as 
possible. It will be good policy to put on its lists members of the different 
communities. This is what happened in Lebanon up to the electoral reform 
of 1952.55 It could be argued that similar results could be obtained by a 
single-member constituency system provided there be no runoff. This was 
indeed the argument offered when in 1952 Lebanon switched to such a 
system.** But this is not convincing. True, in a one-ballot, single-member 
constituency system the candidate, in order to be elected, will tend to appeal 
to diverse communities in the very same way as under the list system. But 
the list system has a further advantage. It renders more difficult the 
eventual creation of communal parties. When only one representative is 
elected in a given district, he may well have been elected with the support 
of two or more communal groups, but since, of necessity, he belongs to 
only one, a future crystallization of the communal group around him is 
very probable. With the list system this would be far more difficult. The 
representatives of each communal group have solidarity. They have been 
elected together, they will face re-election together. 

If the list system can be used to promote the collaboration between 
communal groups in connection with P.R. or majority systems, the latter 
are nevertheless preferable to the former, for two reasons. The first is that 
a majority system, especially if it is a one-ballot plurality system, will 
usually make it more difficult for a party to get a seat than proportional 
representation would do. Since the party has to appeal to more voters, 
the chances of electoral alliances between the communities are increased. 
The second reason is that a majority system does not raise problems of 
rank on the list, as does P.R. In the latter, the struggle for the first numbers 
may aggravate the opposition between communal groups.°*” 


* Ibid., p. 43. 

™See P. Rondot, “Les Nouveaux Problémes de I’Etat Libanais,” Revue Francaise de 
Science Politique, TV (1954), 94. 

* Ibid. 

™ The member of a minority on a list in which the first numbers go to the dominant 
group may also be used with a purpose similar to that of the factory worker on the 
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The Lebanese binominal system 


Lebanon offers another example of collaboration between different com- 
munities that time not only favored but compelled. Under the electoral 
law of 1952, in eleven districts out of thirty-three, instead of the single- 
member system, a binominal one was imposed.** The candidates must be 
paired, each having to belong to a different community. A Sunni cannot 
run with another Sunni; he must take as a partner, to whom his electoral 
fate is linked, a Maronite or a Druze, for example. It should be noted that 
such a system, at the same time that it obliges the different groups to col- 
laborate, can also be used to insure the representation, as would the reserva- 
tion of seats, of the communal group which happens to be in the minority 
in a given district. 


THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIES BY THE ELECTORAL SysTEM — EVALUATION 


With regard to the electoral system proper, it is far more difficult to 
come to conclusions than with regard to the suffrage. If it can safely be said 
that, with very few exceptions, universal suffrage is protective of minorities, 
it cannot be said that any type of electoral system is a priori preferable to 
another. Each individual case calls for its own solution. Nevertheless, if it 
were only to avoid the intellectual discomfort of Buridan’s ass, I am in- 
clined to show some preferences. First of all the system of separate elec- 
torates is to be rejected since results similar to those it aims at can be 
obtained by other systems which do not have the disadvantage of breaking 
the body politic into separate communal groups. Is the purpose of separate 
electorates to insure to the minority a representation proportional to its size? 
This can be done by P.R. Is it to give them a certain overrepresentation? 
This can also be done most of the time by gerrymandering or by reservation 
of seats to minority candidates elected by the general electorate on the basis 
of Gandhi’s or Nehru’s schemes or similar ones. And even if overrepre- 
sentation were to be possible only through separate electorates, would not 
the disadvantages still outweigh the advantages? An increased number of 
minority representatives will more often than not increase also the hostility 
and consequently the cohesion of the dominant group. 

Under a scheme of single electorate, then, there remains a choice be- 
tween majority systems and P.R. At this point a distinction must be made 
according to whether the country concerned has a communal or an inter- 
communal party system. If there is a system in which majority and minority 
collaborate in the same political parties, majority systems and in particular 
the one-ballot plurality system should be favored by the minority insofar 


lists of the French conservative parties: to proclaim without risk a certain open- 
mindedness. 


*§ See Rondot, op. cit., p. 348. 
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as it tends to the creation of a two-party system in which the minority 
group has a greatly increased bargaining position. If there is a communal 
party system, that is to say, a system in which, because of the minority’s 
own choice or because of the majority’s hostility, the parties are built along 
communal lines, the diverse types of majority systems are acceptable to 
minority groups only when the latter have a sufficient degree of geographi- 
cal concentration to control enough electoral districts. In all other cases 
some type of P.R. is to be preferred and among those the D’Hondt system 
used in connection with a low quotient and a system of highest remainders 
will usually be preferred, if it be further assumed that minority parties are 
smaller in size than those of the dominant group. 





THE ORIGINS OF THE MODERN STATE: A PROBLEM 
IN POLITICAL FORMATION 


Paut Cotes 
University College of North Staffordshire 


I 


IHE RECENT publication of the concluding volumes of Professor 
"To J. Toynbee’s A Study of History has produced a revival of interest 

in his work. It therefore seems appropriate that this examination of 
the origins of the modern state should seek to provide, in one of its aspects, 
a critique of his views on the problem. 

Most historians — and Professor Toynbee is no exception — place the 
emergence of the modern state in the Europe of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.’ It is not of course implied that this period witnessed the abrupt 
development of a system of mutually exclusive sovereign national states. 
More cautiously, historians claim that states recognizably modern in sov- 
ereignty, mass (both territorial and demographic), and administrative or- 
ganization became during this period more sharply defined; began to dis- 
entangle themselves from the complex of small city and feudal states on 
the one hand and the “universal” authorities, papacy and Holy Roman 
Empire, on the other, which were characteristic of the Middle Ages; and 
began, further, to grind these older forms of political organization out of 
existence, to establish themselves as the decisive units of European politics. 
Inevitably this was a slow and painful process; the politics of a large and 
complex society cannot be rapidly reconstructed. 

Precisely how and why did states of this new type emerge? Professor 
Toynbee’s ideas about the problem are stated repeatedly, with considerable 
eloquence, in Volume III of the Study. To appreciate this theory it is 
necessary to recall his belief in an historical pattern of Withdrawal and 
Return. Particular individuals and societies are endowed with creative 
or transforming powers. These powers are first matured during a period 
of retreat, when the creative individual or society, deliberately detaching 
itself from its fellows, realizes in isolation a new vision, a new form of 
social organization, or a new pattern of culture. It then returns, sometimes 
deliberately, sometimes under pressure, to transform the static uncompre- 
hending world which was left behind. What is of interest to this enquiry 
is the application of this diffusionist theory to the history of societies. 

The process of Withdrawal is exemplified, according to Toynbee, by the 
states of medieval Italy during the two-and-a-half centuries 1250-1500. 


"Cf. G. R. Potter, “The Beginnings of the Modern State,” History, XXXI (1946), 73-84. 
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The immunity which was broken (for nearly four centuries to come) by the French 
invasion of a.v. 1494 had been enjoyed down to that date, with little or no interruption, 
since the death of the Holy Roman Emperor Frederick II in a.v. 1250. 

The Italians had used their long-sought, hard-won immunity from alien military and 
political domination in order to create, within their sheltered peninsula, a miniature 
Italian World apart within the wider world of Western Christendom —an Italian World 
in which the level of the Western Civilisation had been raised precociously to such a 
high degree that the difference of degree became tantamount to a difference in kind. 
By the close of the fifteenth century the Italians were, and felt themselves to be, so far 
superior in civilization to all other Westerners (with the possible exception of the Flem- 
ings) that — half in conceit and half in earnest — they revived the term “barbarians” to 
describe the Western peoples on the farther side of the Alps and beyond the Tyrrhene 


Sea.’ 

Even here, at the beginning, Toynbee is on thin ice. Any historian can 
point to fairly intensive political and cultural and extremely intensive com- 
mercial contacts between Italy and transalpine Europe during this period 
of Italian “Withdrawal.” To conceive of late medieval Italy as a hermetic 
society is difficult, as Toynbee himself implicitly admits. However, there 
is perhaps enough in the conception as a very broad generalization for it 
to obtain provisional acceptance. Toynbee proceeds to argue that there 
emerged in Italy during the period of Withdrawal a new species of polit- 
ical organization: sharply defined sovereign states which had repudiated 
the network of feudal relationships. These states exhibited two character- 
istics. The first was administrative efficiency, based on the notion, which 
Burckhardt distinguished as the central political innovation of the Renais- 
sance, of “the state as the outcome of reflection and calculation, the state 
as a work of art.” * The political structure was regarded neither as given 
and immutable nor merely adventitious, but as plastic, capable of infinite 
experiment and change. 

The second characteristic of these late medieval Italian states lay in 
their new social basis — no longer feudal but urban and bourgeois; resting 
on industry and commerce, no longer exclusively on the land. This cir- 
cumstance reacted on the political structure, which was at first that of 
bourgeois democracy (the communes) later degenerating into despotism 
(the signorie). The reason for this change was either that internal faction 
made forcible imposition of political discipline from above a necessity; or 
that some states entered on imperialist careers, being obliged in the process 
to exchange their citizen militia for mercenary forces, which in turn im- 
plied a despotic regime, capable of disciplining the army and organizing 
the state to maintain it. Yet this constitutional revolution affected neither 
the essential social and economic basis of the states concerned nor their 
administrative efficiency, except perhaps to increase the latter. 


* Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (New York: Oxford, 1954), III, 299, 300. 


* Jakob C. Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, tr. S. G. C. Middle- 
more (New York: Phaidon, 1949), p. 2. 
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This great political experiment was abruptly ended by the French inva- 
sion of a.p. 1494, and thereafter for fifty years Italy was the arena of inces- 
sant warfare between the giant states of France and Spain. Italy, that is 
to say, according to Toynbee, experienced an enforced Return. According 
to his theory she was now ready to play a creative, transforming role in 
relation to her massive tormentors: and this, he tells us, was precisely 
what occurred. 


The creative Italian minority returned in due course to become “the education of 
Western Christendom.” 

As the new italian culture radiated out of the peninsula in all directions, it had 
quickened the cultural growth of the peoples round about, and quickened it first in the 
grosser elements of culture — such elements as political organization and military tech- 
nique — in which the effect of radiation is always most prompt to make itself felt. In 
consequence, the “barbarian” people of Western Christendom, while remaining little less 
barbarous than before in everything else, had begun to overtake their Italian teachers in 
the mastery of the military and political arts; and when once they had mastered them 
they were able to apply them on a vastly larger scale than the scale of the Italian city- 
states. 

It was just this Italian light that had given the “barbarians” their new and formidable 
vitality. A France politically Italianized by Louis XI and a Spain politically Italianized 
by Ferdinand and Isabella and an England politically Italianized by Henry VII were the 
new “barbarian” Powers which, in Machiavelli’s day, were dwarfing an Italian Florence or 
Venice or Milan and were putting the whole of Italy out of countenance. 

We have already noticed how the Hellenic Society took an Attic impress after the 
return of Athens at the beginning of the fifth century B.c. We may now remind our- 
selves that our own Western Society took just as strong an Italian impress when Italy re- 
turned — not voluntarily, but under protest — at the beginning of the Cinquecento. 

Italian political efficiency in the shape of Italian despotism proved to be the easiest 
of all Italian accomplishments to acclimatize in Transalpine Europe and to accommodate 
to the Transalpine scale; and before the end of the fifteenth century every one of the 
latter-day Italian principalities had been decisively out-classed in political strength by the 
new Italianized autocracies of Louis XI in France and Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain 
and Henry VII in England. 

. .. in the Western Christendom of the Cinquecento, the little states in the centre 
of the World, at the fountain-head of Civilization, were ringed around by a circle of 
gigantic Powers which the quickening outflow of the living waters had called into life on 
the periphery.* 


In transalpine Europe, therefore, modern forms of political organiza- 
tion were caught from or taught by the creative Italian minority. This is 
the proposition which I should like to examine. 


II 


It is interesting to notice at the outset that Professor Toynbee, who is 
usually prodigal with supporting evidence, produces none in support of 
this hypothesis. This, of course, does not make it untrue. Yet if Toynbee 
is correct, if Europeans were in this formative period imitating or being 
influenced by Italy in their choice of political organization, it would be 
curious if no evidence survived. Whether Professor Toynbee is aware of 
it or not a certain amount of such evidence does survive — enough, at 
least, to make his proposition worth examination. “The quickening outflow 
of the living waters” must, however, be translated into more prosaic fact. 


* Toynbee, op. cit., III, 344, 300, 305, 342, 357, 310. 
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Yet if it could be shown either that European statesmen in the late fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth century were consciously imitating Italian 
models, or that there was a physical diaspora of Italians in this period, 
and that these Italians managed in sufficient numbers to insinuate them- 
selves into such strategic positions as decisively to influence the develop- 
ment of foreign states —or preferably both: then on this point at least, 
without admitting the extraneous apparatus of Withdrawal and Return, 
Professor Toynbee would stand justified. 

Let us consider first the educative or intellectual influence of Italy upon 
transalpine Europe. The Englishman or Frenchman or Spaniard “Italian- 
ate” is too familiar an object of satire in sixteenth-century literature to 
be taken any way but seriously. The process can be seen most familiarly 
at work in English history. An Italian, Polydore Vergil, historiographer- 
royal under Henry VII, laid down the lines on which for a century edu- 
cated and influential Englishmen interpreted their own history, and on 
that basis formulated their political programs. Under Henry VIII the 
process went much further. The king sent a bevy of bright young men to 
Italy at royal expense to study in the University of Padua the seductive 
doctrines of the Roman Law. To this group he looked for —and from 
them he received —a whole generation of councillors and ambassadors. 
They worked in the 1530’s to transform the administration of the English 
state under the direction of Thomas Cromwell, an enthusiast for the sec- 
ular political theory of Machiavelli and an admitted student of Italian 
political institutions. They recast the personal, household government of 
the medieval period into a rudimentary system of government depart- 
ments. The type of individual career significant here was that of Sir 
Richard Morison, who was sent to Italy by the king and returned to be- 
come a propagandist in royal service. He was associated with the modern- 
ization of government in the 1530’s. As a propagandist against the rebels 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536 he drew conscientiously on Italian 
models in the construction of a political theory exalting royal power against 
the dissident church and nobility. Morison argued that a new aristocracy, 
an aristocracy of talent, should replace the feudal aristocracy, traditional 
monopolists of the royal council. Administrative efficiency, the code of the 
professional bureaucrat which Morison had undoubtedly imbibed from 
Italian sources, should be the test for office. Morison’s own career — he 
ended as ambassador to the Emperor — is evidence of the replacement of 
feudal magnates by royal servants learned in the Roman Law, the exact 
equivalent of the dottori di legge who dominated contemporary Italian 
governments, which is one of the signs of the emergence of the modern 
state in England and which we might justifiably call Italianization.* 


® For the matter of this paragraph see particularly G. Zeeveld, The Foundations of Tudor 
Policy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948). 
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Now Morison was not himself very important, but any student of six- 
teenth-century politics will recognize his type. Sixteenth-century courts 
were swarming with Morisons; clever, pushing young men eager to work 
out in terms of their national traditions and institutions the exciting lessons 
learned in Italy or picked up from their Italian reading. The tradition was 
continuous in England and can be followed from Morison through William 
Thomas to the group round Sir Walter Raleigh in the reign of Elizabeth.* 
Elsewhere in Europe it was much the same, with such figures as Antonio 
Pérez in Spain, whom a recently translated biography reveals to have been 
completely Italianate in the theory and practice of politics.’ The point is, 
of course, that Italian culture was dominant in Europe and Italian notions 
of political organization entered into the minds of contemporary Europeans 
not only at the strictly conscious level but deeply and pervasively, in the 
way that Augustinian political theory dominated the men of the early 
Middle Ages or the ideology of the French Revolution those of 1848. 

Italian models then—and this was an age of humanist education, 
soaked in the doctrine of imitatio— were at least extremely important in 
the formation of the programs of those who carried out the political and 
administrative revolution of sixteenth-century Europe. Nevertheless this 
body of evidence alone scarcely establishes Professor Toynbee’s case, but 
rather justifies suspension of judgment until the investigation has been 
pushed a stage further. 

The physical dispersion of Italians in sufficient numbers and into suffi- 
ciently key-positions all over Europe to influence the organization of states 
is the second argument on which Professor Toynbee might have attempted 
to base his assertions. The evidence of such a diaspora is considerable. 
From the 1490’s emigrants swarmed out of an Italy increasingly afflicted 
by political insecurity, religious intolerance, and economic dislocation. Four 
groups of these concern this enquiry most closely. 

The first comprised merchants and financiers. It has become a com- 
monplace of the textbooks that with the simultaneous opening-up of the 
New World and the Atlantic to the West and the expansion of the Otto- 
man Turks in the Balkans and the Levant the economic importance of the 
Mediterranean declined after 1500, and with it the pre-eminence of the 
Italian businessmen who dominated international commerce in the late 
Middle Ages. This is wrong.* During the late fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury the Italians merely shifted the scene of their activities, intensifying 


* M. Praz, “Un Machiavellico inglese: Sir Walter Raleigh,” tr. in Machiavelli in Inghilterra 
(Rome, 1943), pp. 149-64. 


* Gregorio Maranén, Antonio Pérez: Spanish Traitor, tr. C. D. Ley (London: Hollis & 
Carter, 1954). 


*P. Sardella, Nouvelles et spéculations a Venise au debut du XVle siécle (Paris, Cahiers 
des Annales, n.d.), pp. 13-14. 
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their economic penetration of the great monarchies of the West and so 
losing little of their dominance. The example of Genoa is that best known 
to the writer. Genoese financiers helped manage the ambitious political 
ventures of Henry VIII in England. Genoese businessmen controlled the 
early commerce between Spain and the New World. In 1528 the Spanish 
Cortes complained that Genoese financiers had gathered internal trade in 
wool, iron, steel, soap, and all necessaries of life into their hands. By the 
second half of the sixteenth century Genoese bankers and contractors lit- 
erally held the Spanish Empire in fee. They advanced huge loans to 
Philip II, the most powerful monarch in Europe, receiving payment in 
monopolies and rights of tax-farming when the crown defaulted on its 
payments. Others operated the industria della guerra, building, assem- 
bling, equipping, and manning the fleets which were the basis of Spanish 
power. What was true of Spain was true also of other European states. 
A Genoese, Sir Horatio Pallavicino, helped weave the complicated web 
of loans and transactions which supported the government and policies 
of Elizabeth I of England. The exploitation of the Atlantic islands by the 
Portuguese Crown, one of the means by which the latter obtained a pre- 
ponderance of resources against the domestic feudal aristocracy and was 
therefore enabled to effect the transition from a feudal to a modern state, 
was largely organized by Genoese merchants. They similarly assisted in 
the triumphs of the French monarchy by their organization of the great 
exchange fairs of Lyons; and it was partly Genoese gold which enabled 
Charles VIII to launch his invasion of Italy. In brief both the resources 
and the financial “know-how” which allowed Euopean rulers of the six- 
teenth century to extend their authority, eroding feudal privilege and 
building massive instruments of military and bureaucratic power, derived 
from Italian sources.® 

As with commerce and finance so also — and this introduces our sec- 
ond group — with the art of war. The sixteenth century saw revolutionary 
developments in this field, principally the employment of large professional 
armies and the introduction of firearms as the decisive element in war. 
For numerous reasons these stimulated the shift from a feudal to a modern 
type of state. Only kings, whose authority alone was both central and 
ubiquitous, however weak initially, could possibly organize and direct the 
diverse industrial undertakings which development of military machines 
of this new type implied. Because of this, and because only a strong un- 
divided government could discipline such military machines, the whole 


° On the matter of this paragraph there is an enormous documentation. Particularly valu- 
able are F. Graudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen a l’époque de 
Philippe II (Paris, 1949), p. 290 et passim; R. Lopez, “Il predominio economico dei 
genovesi nella monarchia spagnuola,” in Giornale storico e letterario della Liguria 
(1936); and P. Peragallo, “Cenni intorno alla colonia italiana in Portogallo nei secoli 
XIV, XV, XVI,” in Miscellanea di Storia Italiana (1904). 
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cause of monarchy and central administration was stimulated, an army 
of bureaucrats was called into being, regular taxation on a state-wide basis 
was established, the reduction of feudal separatism was effected. The line- 
aments of the modern state take shape before our eyes, each a partial 
product of the revolution in the art of war. Here also Italian emigrants 
were prominent. Prominent firstly as technicians, as miners and military 
architects; a group of them, for example, transformed the frontier fortifica- 
tions of France between 1530 and 1560. Others were active in Spain, the 
Empire, the Netherlands, Greece, Malta, even in Russia, where a succes- 
sion of Italian military architects worked in this period on the fortifica- 
tions of the Kremlin. Prominent secondly as fighting soldiers; from Genoa 
alone came Andrea Doria, the greatest Spanish admiral, and Ambrogio 
Spinola, the greatest Spanish general of the sixteenth century, and behind 
such great figures stood a multitude of Italian captains and Italian troops 
in the service of all the leading European powers. Prominent thirdly as 
military contractors; the business of recruiting, armament, and supply was 
virtually an Italian monopoly. 

Our third group of Italians of the dispersion were bureaucrats, adminis- 
trators, and diplomatists; the political men. It was far more difficult to 
insinuate oneself into the administrative structure of foreign states than 
into their economic system or military organization. Professor Toynbee 
would have to rely chiefly, in this sector, on the importance of “Italianates” 
like Morison or Pérez, rather than on evidence concerning Italians who 
assisted directly in the process of political transformation. Nevertheless 
the field is far from barren. In Spanish service, for example, Ferrante Gon- 
zaga governed Sicily from 1535 to 1545 and Alessandro Farnese the Nether- 
lands in the 1580’s. On a lower level Giorgio Ardisone managed the 
English customs system in the reign of Henry VIII. Italian agents and 
diplomats were active all over Europe. At the highest level we find Cesare 
Fregoso representing Francis I of France at Constantinople, or Rizzio direct- 
ing the foreign policy of Mary, Queen of Scots. Beneath these come num- 
berless men such as Roberto Ridolfi, the Florentine merchant who tried 
to organize the assassination of Queen Elizabeth in 1571. The demimonde 
of sixteenth-century international politics was overcrowded with Italians; 
it was a business they understood supremely well. 

Finally, there were the Italian technicians. A prerequisite of the transi- 
tion from the feudal to the modern political system was the development 
in transalpine Europe of large-scale commercial and industrial undertak- 
ings, providing resources not derived from land and thereby reducing the 
influence of feudal magnates relative to other elements such as the 
monarchy or the urban bourgeoisie. Professor Toynbee emphasizes the 
novel urban and commercial basis of the creative political experiment 
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carried out by the Italians of the late Middle Ages. Certainly many of the 
revolutionary changes in the political structure of Europe outside Italy 
during the sixteenth century proceeded also from rapid industrial and 
commercial development. Did Italian emigrant technicians have a hand in 
this? Clearly, yes: so far as commercial expansion is concerned the over- 
riding development of the period was the beginning of oceanic trade. This 
depended in turn on exploration, where the creative impulse came from 
the Venetian Cabot in the service of England, the Genoese Columbus in 
the service of Spain, the Florentine Vespucci in the service of Portugal, 
the Florentine Verrazano in the service of France. Industrial history, par- 
ticularly in France, exhibits a similar Italian impress. The French silk in- 
dustry was founded in the late fifteenth century by the introduction of 
Italian experts to Tours, the French printing industry by the attraction of 
Venetian masters to Paris. The development of printing was clearly of 
capital significance for the construction of an elaborate administrative sys- 
tem; and Italian printers paved the way for a native industry in several 
states of sixteenth-century Europe. The Italians, in short, were the supreme 
technicians of the period.’® We find them in Lisbon, for example, as 
mathematicians, shipwrights, harbor-masters, cannon-founders, university 
teachers, painters, sculptors, architects, geographers, physicians. It was a 
similar story at the opposite rim of the European world. In 1484, 1488, 
1493, 1499, and 1504 successive Russian embassies imported architects from 
Northern Italy to Moscow. Tsar Ivan the Great brought Italians to Moscow 
to set up the first Russian royal mint; universal coinage is another im- 
portant unifying, leveling factor. If the distinctive characteristics of modern 
as opposed to medieval government include an increase in specialization, 
the introduction of rational planning, the assumption of government control 
over an increasingly wide area of activity, then certainly Italians of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries played a most important part in its de- 
velopment. 


Ill 


The foregoing is designed to indicate the nature and variety of such 
evidence as can be construed to lend a certain superficial credibility to 
Professor Toynbee’s case. Yet even when we do more for Toynbee than 
he does for himself the totality of facts remains too diverse to justify the 
grand simplifications of his theory concerning the development of the mod- 
ern state. It remains to indicate the three basic points to be urged against 
his position, and to suggest, on the basis of these, where his formulation of 
the problem seems to be at fault. 


1. Discrepancies in space. Toynbee argues that a new type of state was 
called into existence during the Renaissance by the “outflow of the living 


* See A. Uccelli (ed.) Storia della tecnica (Milan, 1945). 
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Italian waters.” But a difficulty is that such states emerged not only in 
France and Spain but also in areas where the living waters could hardly 
have penetrated. The obvious example is that of the Ottoman Empire, 
where we are confronted during the sixteenth century with a process of 
political and administrative reorganization as marked and rapid as that 
which took place in Western Europe and which exhibits, across the racial, 
religious, and ideological frontiers, a close similarity to the latter. Yet no 
Italian influence was operative here. The entire process can be satisfactorily 
explained in terms of an amalgamation of Ottoman and Byzantine tradi- 
tions and of local historical circumstances. Similarly for the Russia of 
Ivan the Terrible: it is difficult to feel persuaded that the activities of a 
few dozen Italian technicians in Moscow laid the foundations of the modern 
Russian state. 


2. Discrepancies in time. Toynbee’s notion of light radiating suddenly 
from Italy at the close of the fifteenth century involves him in a prior 
picture of medieval Europe wallowing in outer darkness while awaiting 
this illumination. This is a complete, if tenacious, anachronism which 
ignores the facts — which any competent medievalist could quickly estab- 
lish — that the great political changes of late fifteenth- and early sixteenth- 
century Europe represented the culmination and acceleration of trends in 
social, political, and economic history which had been at work for centuries. 
Bureaucratization; the increase of administrative efficiency; the exaltation 
of monarchical sovereignty and erosion of local and feudal privilege; the 
growth of a political and administrative system based on industry and com- 
merce as well as on the land: all were familiar features of the medieval 
landscape. Professor Toynbee’s interpretation can only be sustained at the 
cost of ignoring these. At most Italian influences acted as the catalyst of 
materials long prepared. 

3. Discrepancies in character. If, dealing with the transition from 
medieval to modern forms of political organization we are considering a 
simple phenomenon of Italianization then we should expect to find in the 
political history of the states concerned a much closer correspondence of 
the finished “Italianized” product to Italian originals than is in fact the 
case. Those Renaissance monarchs who, in Europe at large, were the most 
important individual agents of the change from the feudal to the modern 
state were not large-scale reproductions of medieval Italian despots. The 
latter were despots in the classical sense; masters of violent, rootless regimes 
which were in turn the product of desperate political insecurity. The 
transalpine monarchies had been patiently amassing power for centuries. 
Theirs was a rooted authority where that of their so-called “models” 
in Italy was not." A similar disparity is evident in other important aspects. 


"A. W. O. von Martin, Sociology of the Renaissance (London: K. Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner, 1945), p. 12. 
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The late medieval Italian state, as Toynbee argues, was urban and bourgeois 
in its social foundations. The early modern state in transalpine Europe was, 
on the contrary, territorial and aristocratic. Its rise seems to have coincided 
with an actual “time of troubles” for towns and the urban bourgeoisie. At 
the same time the transalpine feudal aristocracy, so far from bowing itself 
out, displayed instead astonishing adaptability and resource in reconstruct- 
ing itself, and the bases of its political power, to meet changed circum- 
stances.** 

And so, we are driven to conclude, Professor Toynbee is wrong. The 
professor has, in fact, been seduced by the Withdrawal and Return hy- 
pothesis into a faulty formulation. Abandon Withdrawal and Return and 
it becomes clear that there is nothing more puzzling in the historical situa- 
tion with which we are concerned than a time-lag. Thus we have, first in 
Italy, later in transalpine Europe, two portions of a single society under- 
going a similar process at different times. In medieval Italy social develop- 
ment was incomparably more precocious, rapid, and intense than in Europe 
north of the Alps. Italy was a social and political forcing-house, and we 
can therefore trace in late-medieval Italian history the outlines of a political 
process — the transition to the modern state — which was to take place 
more ponderously, less tidily, in terms of very different social and political 
traditions, but above all later elsewhere. In this later operation Italy and 
Italians were able to be of assistance. They were not its cause. 


™ Braudel, op. cit., pp. 285-88, 616-37; J. H. Hexter, “The education of the aristocracy in 
the Renaissance,” Journal of Modern History, XXII (1950), pp. 1-20. 
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mained obscure for reasons inherent in recent American history itself. 

Essentially fascist popular movements grew up in America during 
the period 1929-41 at a time when American publicists and intellectuals 
were rediscovering America in their reaction to the growth of fascism and 
nazism abroad. Increased regard for American tradition among hitherto 
alienated intellectuals made them reluctant to admit that movements such 
as those led by Huey Long, Father Coughlin, and Gerald L. K. Smith were 
not the result of temporary psychological aberrations on the part of the 
masses but were, instead, the culmination of an ideological development 
stemming from such generally revered movements as Populism and 
“agrarian democracy.” For them fascism was by definition un-American. 

The sentimental quasi-Marxism of many influential writers reinforced 
this refusal to search for the roots of American fascism in American politi- 
cal history. When not dismissed as exotic imports, fascist ideas were held 
to be hothouse plants carefully nurtured by domestic capitalists bent on 
cultivating their own financial gardens while Western civilization was at 
stake in a death struggle waged by the democratic masses against the new 
barbarism. 

American fascism, however, was a basically indigenous growth. When 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh spoke of a “Wave of the Future” as American as 
a New England autumn,’ she was not so much expressing a hope as enunci- 
ating a fact. 


Tx DOCTRINAL roots of American fascist thought have long re- 


AMERICAN FascisM DEFINED 


Any search for the roots of American fascism must necessarily be pre- 
ceded by a clear understanding of the essential features of the movement. 
Few definitions of fascism are without their ardent supporters and violent 
detractors. Because of space limitations, the definition used herein can only 
be explicated, not defended. 

We hold that the essential elements of fascism in the American context 
are: 

(1) An economic program designed to appeal to a middle class com- 
posed largely of farmers and small merchants which feels itself being 
crushed between big business — and especially big finance — on the one 
hand, and an industrial working class which tends to question the necessity 
of the wage system and even of private property itself on the other. Such 


"Her iV, thesis is expounded in The Wave of the Future (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1940). 
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an economic program will include violent attacks against big business and 
finance — particularly the latter — and will advocate their control by the 
government in the interest of the farmer and small merchant. 


(2) Nationalism. International co-operation is held to be a device by 
means of which supranational conspirators are able to destroy the freedom 
and well-being of the people. A desire to stay aloof from foreign affairs is 
the American (and English?) fascist substitute for imperialism, and any 
imperialistic venture undertaken by either of these countries will ordinarily 
be denounced as a conspiracy engineered by selfish economic interests. 
Areas or groups with extensive foreign contacts are suspect and are feared 
as beachheads of the antinational conspiracy, and venom which elsewhere 
is directed against foreign powers is in America directed against such groups 
as the Jews. Certain conservative social and religious beliefs are identified as 
essential parts of the national heritage and attacks on them are considered 
de facto evidence of activity on the part of the conspiracy. 

(3) A despair of liberal democratic institutions, resulting from the 
belief that the press and the other communication media have been cap- 
tured by the enemy, as have the two major political parties. Political power 
is held to belong to the people as a whole and is considered to be best exer- 
cised through some form of plebiscitary democracy. Leaders with a popular 
mandate will sweep aside any procedural obstacles to the fulfillment of the 
popular will, and will purge those institutions which stand in the way of the 
instantaneous attainment of popular desires. The destruction of liberal in- 
stitutions such as the press and an independent legislature is not a desired 
end in itself, but is a necessary means for protecting the nation and effectuat- 
ing those economic reforms which the popular will demands. 


(4) An interpretation of history in which the causal factor is the machi- 
nations of international financiers. The American Revolution, the fight 
of Jackson against the bank, and Lincoln’s war against the South and its 
British allies are all considered episodes in the struggle of the people against 
the “money power.” International finance is held responsible for the “crime 
of ’73,” entry into World War I, and the 1929 Depression. Communism is 
the creation of international finance and a system in which the money power 
strips off the mask of sham democracy and rules nakedly. A Communist 
state naturally results when the concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a few members of the international conspiracy reaches its logical 
terminus. 

The congruence of this body of doctrine with that of the various Euro- 
pean fascist movements, especially in the period before they came to power, 
is virtually complete. The only important differences are the fact that in 


* For the English attitude see Oswald Mosley, The Greater Britain (London: British Union 
of Fascists, 1932), p. 146, ca. 
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American (and English) fascism there is virtually no pseudo-mystic exalta- 
tion of the State as such, and that nationalism takes the form of isolationism 
rather than imperialism. In American fascism a strong state is held to be a 
necessary means rather than an end in itself; it is required in order that 
the will of the sovereign people may prevail over the conspirators and the 
corrupted. And, as noted above, nationalism takes the form of isolationism 
since America needs no foreign empire, and intervention in World War II 
would be at the behest of those wishing to defend “pluto-democracy” against 
the rising friends of the people, the fascist powers. 

How this creed, on which all the segments of the American fascist move- 
ment were in basic agreement, arose logically from the Populist creed, and 
how the American fascist leaders attracted substantially the same social 
groups and sectional interests as had Populism is the burden of this paper. 


Tue Poputist MEssAGE 


Populism is used herein as a generic term to denote not merely the 
People’s party, or Populism properly so-called, but such closely allied move- 
ments as the Greenback party, the Bryan free silver crusades, La Follette 
Progressivism, and similar manifestations of primarily agrarian revolt against 
domination by Eastern financial and industrial interests.* 

The Populist economic program was, of course, tailored to the needs 
of the farmers of the prairies. The class struggle throughout American his- 
tory has traditionally been waged not by laborers against employers, but by 
debtors against creditors. Agrarian discontent had a long history prior to 
the Civil War. Following that conflict the West was opened to settlers 
under the Homestead Act. These settlers needed money for capital and 
were dependent upon the railroads to sell their goods. The value of money 
appreciated so greatly that they had difficulty in paying their debts. The 
railroads, controlled by Eastern financial interests, were able to exploit 
them. The local goverments and press were to a considerable extent the 
creatures of Eastern money, as were most of the local banks. A struggle 
began for a government which would regulate credit and control the rail- 
roads so that the settlers might prosper as middle-class landowners. This 
struggle reached its climax in Bryan’s campaign of 1896 and abated there- 
after as a result of the increasing amount of gold in circulation. 


* The best history of the Populist movement is still John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931). See also Russell B. Nye, Mid- 
western Progressive Politics (East Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 1951). 

For a summary of Populist doctrine see E. R. Lewis, A History of American Po- 
litical Thought from the Civil War to the World War (New York: Macmillan, 1937), 
pp. 291-305; Frank L. McVey, “The Populist Movement,” Economic Studies, I (1896), 
133-209; and Carl C. Taylor, The Farmers’ Movement, 1620-1920 (New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1953), pp. 281-317. 
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Economic Program. The motives of these Populists were similar to those 
which produced the rank-and-file twentieth-century American fascist. The 
Populists’ aim was not the destruction of capitalism as they knew it, but was 
rather its preservation and extension. They were interested in protecting 
capitalism and the small entrepreneur from abuse at the hands of the 
monopolist and the banker. Populism was a middle-class movement; the 
Populists saw in Eastern finance capitalism a force which, unless controlled, 
would destroy their status and reduce them to proletarians. 

The Populist economic program centered about the need for public con- 
trol of credit. Senator Peffer of Kansas described the Populist economic 
creed in the following words: 

If there is any part of the Populist’s creed which he regards as more important than 
another, and which, therefore, may be taken as leading, it is that which demands the issue 
and circulation of national money, made by authority of the people for their use, money 
that they will at any and all times be responsible for, money that persons in business can 


procure on good security at cost, money handled only by public agencies, thus doing away 
with all back issues of paper to be used as money.* 


The extent of Bryan’s faith in cheap credit as a panacea is reminiscent of 
the Chartist faith in universal suffrage as the sovereign remedy for social 
ills: “. .. When we have restored the money of the Constitution all other 
necessary reforms will be possible; but . . . until this is done there is no other 
reform that can be accomplished.” * 

This, then, was the most important plank in the Populist economic plat- 


form — the restoration to the people of their “sovereign power” to control 
money; private control is held to be a violation of the Constitution and a 
usurpation of a governmental function. In addition, the railroads and similar 
interests must also be controlled by a strong, central government capable of 
crushing the selfish few in the interests of the nation as a whole. 

Populists believe in the exercise of national authority in any and every case where 
the general welfare will be promoted thereby. . . . 

Populism teaches the doctrine that the rights and interests of the whole body of the 
people are superior, and, therefore, paramount to those of individuals. The Populist be- 
lieves in calling in the power of the people in every case where the public interest re- 
quires it or will be promoted.* 

Public power will protect the national interest against the selfish few. 

Though the People’s party flirted with the labor theory of value their in- 
ferences from it resembled those of Locke rather than those of Marx. Popu- 
. lism was no attack on private property or the wage system. It was the 
attempt of its adherents to retain the former and avoid becoming subject 
to the latter; hence Populism’s lack of sympathy for and appeal to urban 


* At Des Moines, Iowa, August 18, 1897; quoted in “Populism, Its Rise and Fall” by Senator 
Peffer, Chicago Daily Tribune, July 7, 1899, p. 12. 


* Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” speech, July 9, 1896; reprinted in William J. Bryan, The First 
Battle (Chicago: W. B. Conkey Co., 1896), p. 204. 


* Senator Peffer, op. cit. 
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labor. Despite some concessions during the 1896 campaign, Bryan’s appeal 
to the voters, even the Eastern workers, was to put their trust in free silver 
as the basic solution to all of their difficulties.’ 

Nationalism and Anti-Semitism. Nationalism was to be found in Popu- 
lism principally in the form of a suspicious isolationism which regarded 
foreign involvements as inimical to the national interest and as existing 
solely to promote the interests of Eastern capitalists. Economic nationalism 
was reflected in Peter Cooper’s proposal for protective tariffs, and Populists 
often advocated severe restrictions on immigration.® 

The protest against financial interests was frequently associated with a 
hatred of cities as centers of exploitation and of moral as well as political 
corruption. Nationalistic impulses cloaked themselves in the garb of sec- 
tionalism and Bryan referred to the East as “the enemy’s country.” ?° Dwight 
MacDonald has noted that because of the varied national origins of its 
population, its geographic isolation, and its relatively higher standard of 
living, the venom of American nationalism will ever be directed against 
New York City, “which is properly and correctly considered an outpost of 
Europe on this continent.” ** Populist and, later, fascist nationalism con- 
firms this judgment. 

The final ingredient of Populist nationalism was the anti-Semitism 
endemic throughout the rural West. The correlation between hatred of 
Jews (though in a mild form and wholly without dialectical formulation) 
with sentiment for Bryan has been noted by Professor Oscar Handlin.'? 
The prairie farmer associated the Jew with the merchant, the financier, 
and the corrupt and domineering Eastern city. 

Populist racial hostility was directed against those believed capable of 
destroying the small farmer’s economic status and way of life. To the Mid- 
westerner, the Negro presented no problem since he was not physically 
present and since he (unlike the Jew) could hardly be pictured as scheming 
to undermine the position of Midwestern farmers and shopkeepers from afar. 


* Richard Hofstadter, The American Political Tradition (New York: Vintage Books, 1954), 
pp. 190-91. 

*Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1930), Ill, 279-82. 

* William B. Hesseltine, The Rise and Fall of Third Parties (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1948), p. 17. McVey traces the evolution of this and other major Populist 
planks, op. cit., p. 142. 

® Hofstadter, op. cit., p. 194. 

™ Fascism and the American Scene (New York: Pioneer Publishers, n.d.), p. 10. 

™ “How U.S. Anti-Semitism Really Began,” Commentary, XI (1951), 541-48. See also the 
perceptive discussion of Populist anti-Semitism and its relationship to the concept of 
“history as conspiracy” in Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New York: Knopf, 
1955), pp. 60-93. 

The anti-Semitism of the Populists is also discussed by John Higham, “Anti- 
Semitism in the Gilded Age: A Reinterpretation,” Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, XLIII (1957), 559-78. 
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In the South, the situation was more complex. At first white and Negro 
farmers stool together in a common economic struggle against “the interests.” 
However, it was not too long before the xenophobic feelings to which Popu- 
list orators appealed in their attempts to arouse the “red-necks’ ” opposition 
to the interests endangered this small-farmer solidarity. Hatred of the dif- 
ferent could focus on the black skin of the Negro as well as on the uncal- 
loused hands of the white plantation owner, and the enemies of Populism 
were not tardy about taking advantage of this fact to divide their foes. 
Before long such ardent Populist leaders as Senator “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman 
of South Carolina and Senator Tom Watson of Georgia (earlier a friend of 
the Negro) became standard-bearers of violent racist doctrines. Eventually 
hatred of the Negro replaced hatred of the interests as the main subject of 
demagoguery among Southern poor-whites, and, save in Louisiana which 
had never experienced a fully developed Populism, the American fascist 
message of later years fell on ears deafened by the loud cries of the white 
supremacists. 

Plebiscitary Democracy. Populism’s predisposition to anti-Semitism and 
to nationalism and its suspicion of the corruption of urban life are all tend- 
encies opposed to those trends which issue in democratic socialism in the 
humanist tradition; these proclivities more closely coincide with the patterns 
of conservative or fascist social beliefs. There is a tendency on the part of 
observers to overlook the true import of these propensities because of the 
role played by Populist and Progressive movements in the development of 
American democracy. To these movements America largely owes, for better 
or for worse, the direct primary, popular election of senators, the initiative, 
the referendum and recall, and the Wisconsin tradition of clean, efficient 
government, conducted with the assistance of experts. 

Yet some qualifications must be made of the popular conception of 
Populism as a democratic or liberal force. First, the agrarian trend toward 
political reform was rarely based upon any broad ideas about human free- 
dom or the fuller human life. Populist-inspired reforms were instrumental. 
The farmer wanted particular political changes because he felt they were 
needed to effect the defeat of the “money power” and to gain for farmers 
certain direct economic benefits. From their support of these measures we 
can not infer a willingness on the part of the Populists to support egalitarian 
measures which would conduce to the benefit of others with different sub- 
stantive aims. 

Secondly, all these reforms serve to strengthen not liberalism but direct, 
plebiscitary democracy. They are designed to make the will of the majority 
immediately effective and to sweep away intervening institutions such as the 
legislatures, the older political parties, and the courts, which have all been 
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corrupted by the money power. The Populist condemnation of the older 
parties is significant: 

We charge that the controlling influences dominating both these parties have per- 
mitted the existing dreadful conclusions to develop without serious effort to prevent or 
restrain them. Neither do they now promise us any substantial reform. They have agreed 
together to ignore, in the coming campaign, every issue but one. They propose to drown 
the outcries of a plundered people with the uproar of a sham battle over the tariff, so that 
capitalists, corporations, national banks, rings, trusts, watered stock, the demonetization of 
silver, and the oppressions of the usurers may all be lost sight of. They propose to sacrifice 
our homes, lives and children in order to secure corruption funds from the millionaires.” 

If the existing parties are controlled by a gigantic conspiracy and the 
nation is at the mercy of an “international gold trust” ‘* then the trust’s 
opponents cannot be expected to treat these conspirators in quite the fashion 
one would treat honest dissenters. The rhetoric of “Bloody Bridles” Waite 
and Mary Ellen Lease is strong even for their times.*® It bespeaks an un- 
willingness to compromise, a crusading zeal, and an inability to conceive of 
a sincerely motivated opposition that ill befits any group participating in 
parliamentary democracy. So, too, the oft-repeated charge that the press 
is controlled by special interests, whether true or not, leaves the way open 
for insuring “true” freedom of the press through the enactment of measures 
which might endanger freedom of speech as it has traditionally been under- 
stood in Anglo-Saxon law. , 

William Jennings Bryan many years later was to shed light on the devo- 
tion of the Populist crusade to liberal institutions when he held that the 
people in prosecuting Scopes were simply asserting their right “to have what 
they want in government, including the kind of education they want.” ** 
The people are the rulers and “a man cannot demand a salary for saying 
what his employers do not want said.” *” 

In short, Populist political thought is compatible in spirit with the 
plebiscitary democracy of a Huey Long or a Hitler. This is not to say that 
Populists and Progressives universally opposed free speech as such or that 
Weaver, Lindbergh, Sr., or the elder La Follette would ever have seized 
power and then denied to the opposition an opportunity to regain power 
through constitutional means. They did believe that the opposition, includ- 
ing the press, was corrupt and antisocial; but they still believed that an 
aroused people could regain control of the government from the selfish few 
who had usurped it. It is only with the passing of time that Populism 
degenerates into fascism and comes to believe that the power of the enemy 


™Omaha Platform of July 4, 1892; quoted by Peffer, op. cit., June 11, 1899, p. 23. 
“J. C. Sibley of the American Bimetallic party; quoted ibid., June 15, 1899, p. 7. 
™ The remark earning Governor Davis H. Waite of Colorado this picturesque sobriquet is 


quoted in Nye, op. cit., p. 137. For a typical Lease speech see Taylor, op. cit., pp. 
283-84. 


* Hofstadter, op. cit., p. 204. 
* Ibid. 
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and his ability to corrupt the people is so great that constitutional institutions 
are a useless sham and that the people can only effectuate their will by 
modifying these institutions in form or spirit in such a manner as to deny 
their use to the conspiratorial enemy. 


THE DEGENERATION OF PoPULISM 


The degeneration of Populism into incipient fascism can be explained by 
the rebuffs and defections it suffered during the early years of the twentieth 
century. These reverses and the resulting fragmentation of its constituency 
meant the periodic peeling away of its more liberal elements. The Populist 
creed aroused no interest in serious American intellectual circles.** Populist 
economic literature was driven underground and there it remained. Out 
of contact with criticism, Populist doctrine became ever more extreme, de- 
veloping a fondness for strange jargon and historical apocrypha and the 
belief that the real truths about modern history were being completely 
suppressed by the press and the universities. The arguments, the rhetoric, 
and the historical theories do not emerge again until they are incorporated 
in the literature of Coughlinism’® and the pamphlets of Ezra Pound.*° 

As Populism’s hope of achieving political power waned, its adherents 
grew more dogmatic and its doctrines more inflexible. Cut off from the 
main stream of American life, Populists developed not merely their own 
economics but their own history, and, through intellectual inbreeding, re- 
tained and strengthened all their ancient hatreds. The most significant de- 
velopments in this process were the break with urban liberalism and the 
development of an intransigent nationalism. 

At the turn of the century the Populists were already unhappy about the 
failure of organized labor to support the Bryan crusade. The alleged be- 
trayal of the Populists by Theodore Roosevelt widened the political rift 
between the Westerners and urban reformism. The Populists accused 
Roosevelt of waging a sham battle against finance and of having cruelly 
deceived La Follette regarding the 1912 presidential nomination.”* The re- 
sulting split drained from Populism many internationalists and humanists, 
who thereupon cast their lot permanently with the urban liberal movement, 


* Brooks Adams is an exception to this generalization. Although not a Populist sympa- 
thizer, he held many parallel views and had independently developed a monetary ex- 
planation of historical causation. The Law of Civilization and Decay (2d ed.; New 
York: Knopf, 1903). 

* Most noteworthy is the periodical Social Justice (Royal Oak, Michigan: Social Justice 
Pub. Co., 1936-42). 

See especially America, Roosevelt and the Causes of the Present War (London: Peter 
Russell, 1951), Gold and Work (London: Peter Russell, 1951), An Introduction to the 
Economic Nature of the United States (London: Peter Russell, 1950), A Visiting Card 
(London: Peter Russell, 1952). These are postwar translations and reprints of works 
by Pound originally printed in Fascist Italy. 


* See the narratives in Hesseltine, op. cit., chap. ii, and Nye, op. cit., chap. vi. 
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leaving the Populist forces even more regional and agrarian than they had 
previously been. 

In 1912 Populist and Progressive support was divided between Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson. The reforms Wilson inaugurated were heartily ap- 
plauded by many Populists. Others, particularly the more doctrinaire, felt 
that his banking reforms especially were a snare and delusion. The major 
break came over Wilson’s internationalist foreign policy. Many of the more 
internationally-minded Progressives stood by Wilson, but most of the Mid- 
western and Southern inheritors of the Populist tradition violently opposed 
his foreign policy and suffered the consequences. La Follette was branded 
pro-German because of his isolationism, and the young Huey Long with 
difficulty secured the acquittal of his political idol, Louisiana State Senator 
S. J. Harper, accused of sedition for attacking the role of the financiers in 
Wilson’s wartime administration.*2 There was a general tendency to treat 
Populism and pro-Germanism as synonymous. This attitude drove the re- 
maining Populists into the nationalist camp, a result not impeded by the 
prominence of Wall Street among the forces advocating American interven- 
tion abroad. 

Illustrative of the condition in which Populism now found itself is the 
history of the North Dakota Non-Partisan League, a radical farmers organiza- 
tion favoring state banking and state handling of crop storage. The League 
was founded in 1915 by Arthur C. Townley, a Socialist, and William 
Lemke, a young lawyer who while still in college had said, “if I can find 
out what people hate most I can build a new political party around it.” ** 
The hatred Lemke found was hatred of European capitalism and of the 
“war-party” in Washington and New York, and on this base the League was 
built. The League was widely opposed as seditious, and organizers were 
sometimes run out of town by patriotic mobs. Nonetheless, the League 
flourished. It dominated political life in North Dakota for many years and 
was influential in the politics of neighboring states as well. 

In the House of Representatives, the fight against Wilson’s foreign policy 
was led by the most radical of the Populist survivors, Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Sr., of Minnesota. Lindbergh did much to synthesize the Populist interpreta- 
tion of history. In his speeches and books he traced the machinations of the 
“money-power” back as far as the Civil War, pointed up their responsibility 


* Forrest Davis, Huey Long (New York: Dodge Pub. Co., 1935), pp. 70-71. 
* Quoted in Samuel Lubell, The Future of American Politics (New York: Harper, 1951), 
p. 138. 


On the League see Andrew A. Bruce, Non-Partisan League (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1921); Herbert E. Gaston, The Nonpartisan League (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe, 1920); Taylor, op. cit., pp. 421-69; Charles Edward Russell, The Story 
of the Non-Partisan League (New York: Harper, 1920); and Theodore Saluotos and 
John D. Hicks, Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, 1900-1939 (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1951), pp. 149-218; Harold S. Quigley, “The Non- 
Partizan League,” The Unpartizan Review, XIV (1920), 55-75. 
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for “internationalism,” and portrayed them as leading the nation into World 
War I to protect Britain, head of the international financial trust.** This 
thesis was not generally popular and the double-barreled charge of economic 
radicalism and treachery was leveled against it. 

Other Populists suffered physical violence for speaking out against inter- 
nationalism. Ernest Lundeen, later a Farmer-Labor senator from Minnesota 
and a close associate of Nazi agents, was driven out of a Minnesota town in 
a locked refrigerator car as a result of his denunciation of the League of Na- 
tions.”° 

But Populism survived this persecution. Its effect was mainly to 
strengthen the alliance between nationalistic isolationism and hatred of 
finance capitalism, the Eastern urban liberals, and the press. Belated re- 
venge was enjoyed by the Populists when, in 1934, Senator Gerald Nye of 
North Dakota (a product of Non-Partisan League politics and a former as- 
sociate of the French biological elitist Alexis Carrel in a plan to institute 
a guild system in the United States**) headed a Senate committee which 
proved to the satisfaction of many that financial and industrial interests 
dragged nations into wars for the sake of larger profits. 

A last attempt at uniting the Populist holdouts and the Eastern urban 
liberals was made in 1924, when, in conjunction with the Socialist party 
and the American Federation of Labor, the Progressive party ran a ticket 
composed of Bob La Follette for President and Burton K. Wheeler (Demo- 
cratic senator from Montana) for Vice-President. The ticket received 
slightly less than five million votes, largely in the Middle and Far West,?’ 
but the dissatisfaction which produced this ticket was soon swallowed up in 
the wave of normalcy. 


THE EMERGENCE OF AMERICAN Fascism 


Normalcy was not to last, and its demise witnessed the rise of many 
popular leaders armed with programs for change. In the social matrix of the 
Depression, the New Deal, and the shadow of World War II, various in- 
tellectual and popular leaders developed doctrines which were the Ameri- 
can equivalent of European fascism and national socialism. These doctrines 
were influenced to some extent by such European ideas as syndicalism, dis- 
tributism, the Papal social encyclicals, and fascism proper. But the most 
important single ingredient in this new creed was American Populism 


*See his books, Banking and Currency and the Money Trust (Washington: National 
Capital Press, 1913), The Economic Pinch (Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1923), and Your 
mae at War and What Happens to You after a War (Philadelphia: Dorrance, 
1934). 

* New York Times, September 1, 1940, p. 6. On his Nazi connections see John Roy Carl- 
son, Under Cover (New York: Books, 1943), p. 415. 

* American Review, II (1934), 509. 

*™ Nye, op. cit., pp. 341-42. 
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brought up to date — taking into account new social conditions and prob- 
lems and informed by a despair of achieving its ends within a liberal con- 
stitutional system — but nonetheless directly derived from the older brand. 

It is as difficult to pinpoint the essence of fascist doctrine as it is to supply 
a satisfactory one-sentence definition of Populism, and the history of the 
American fascist movement, with its shifting personal and electoral al- 
liances, is at least as complex as that of Populism. There is, however, a 
remarkably coherent common core of doctrine uniting such widely divergent 
intellectuals as the economist Lawrence Dennis** and the poet Ezra Pound; 
and fascism as a popular movement, from its emergence under Senator 
Long and Father Coughlin in 1930 to its demise under Gerald L. K. Smith 
in 1946, was united by a common conception of what constituted the princi- 
pal problems and in what direction a solution to them ought to be sought. 
These formulations include virtually all the old Populist doctrines and there 
is little in them which could not have been foreseen as a logical develop- 
ment of the Populist creed under the impact of the altered conditions of 
twentieth-century American life. 

Economic Program. The American fascist economic program, like that 
of Populism, advocates the use of strong governmental controls in a few key 
areas in order to protect a middle class of independent farmers and shop- 
keepers from becoming impoverished proletarians as a result of the “boom 
and bust” business cycle which, it is maintained, is engineered by the Eastern 
bankers for their own enrichment. But fascism’s program was designed to 
appeal not merely to the rural interests but also to those members of the 
urban lower-middle class (especially the white-collar workers) who were un- 
willing to identify themselves with organized labor and feared its power 
almost as much as they feared that of big business. 

The program is again based on a monocausal interpretation of economic 
problems which makes it possible to apply simple, once-and-for-all solutions. 
For Huey Long the solution is a demagogic Share-Our-Wealth program, de- 
signed to make “Every Man a King” through the redistribution of wealth 
and the prevention of its concentration in the hands of the few by means of 
restrictions on big business. Most fascists have chosen the old Populist 
remedy — control of the monetary supply so as to stabilize the ratio between 
goods and prices and to destroy the usury of private banking which, it is 
held, is the source of the concentration of economic power. 

Populist economics is revived in toto by the fascists, and the claim is 
openly made that the fascists*® are the inheritors of the Populist mantle. 


*Dennis’ most important writings are The Coming American Fascism (New York: 
Harper, 1936) and The Dynamics of War and Revolution (New York: The Weekly 
Foreign Letter, 1940). 


*It should be noted that no figure discussed in this article, except as otherwise noted, 
ever applied the label “fascist” to himself. 
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The core of the fascist program is exemplified in the Nye-Sweeney bill 
(H.R. 6382) introduced in Congress in 1935 at the behest of Father Cough- 
lin. Its purpose as stated in its preamble was: 
. .. To restore to Congress its constitutional power to issue money and regulate the value 
thereof; to provide for the orderly distribution of the abundance with which a beneficent 
Creator has blessed us; to establish and maintain the purchasing power of money at fixed 
and equitable levels; to increase the prices of agricultural products to a point where they 
will yield the cost of production plus a fair profit to the farmer; to provide a living and 
just annual wage which will enable every citizen willing to work and capable of working 
to maintain and educate his family on an increasing level or standard of living; to repay 
debts with dollars of equal value; to lift in part the burden of taxation; and for other 
purposes.” 
Monetary manipulation is still (as it was for Bryan) the sovereign remedy. 
The program of the National Union for Social Justice, which remained 
the official Coughlinite program even after the demise of the National 
Union, closely paralleled that of the Farmer-Labor party, and, on matters 
other than money reform, it was as vague and shifting as Bryan’s program 
had been. Gerald L. K. Smith made a return to “constitutional money” 
the heart of the economic program of his America First party.*? Ezra Pound, 
the grandson of a pioneer Idaho money-reformer, became a Social Credit 
advocate in England and anticipated the fascist tendencies of the move- 
ment as a whole by early embracing fascism as the best means to mone- 
tary reform.** “USURY,” he thundered, “is the Cancer of the World, 
which only the surgeon’s knife of Fascism can cut out of the life of na- 


tions.” ** Pound’s voluminous economic writings are almost wholly devoted 
to the advocacy of public control of credit to defeat the money power and of 
fascism as the necessary means to this end. The evils of usury and the neces- 
sity of monetary reform are the themes of his most important poetic works. 

Huey Long was pledged to enact the Nye-Sweeney bill if he became 
President.*® William Dudley Pelley was an ardent money reformer,** and 
the anti-Semitic agitator, Joe McWilliams, was a preacher of the gospel of 


* Quoted in Richard M. Boeckel, “Father Coughlin vs. the Federal Reserve System,” Edi- 
torial Research Reports, II (1936), 275. 


* Founded in 1936, the Union had been reorganized and gradually abandoned during 1938- 
39; a it was not formally dissolved until 1944. New York Times, August 18, 
1944, p. 15. 


™ The platform of the America First party appears as an insert in Smith’s periodical, The 
Cross and the Flag, Vol. III (October, 1944). 

* Pound’s shift from Social Credit to fascism is discussed in his “A Social Creditor Serves 
Notice,” Fascist Quarterly, II (1936), 492-99. For a summary of Pound’s shifting and 
often only semi-coherent political ideas, see Victor C. Ferkiss, “Ezra Pound and Ameri- 
can Fascism,” Journal of Politics, XVII (1955), 173-97. On the development of the 
Social Credit movement as such see C. B. Macpherson, “The Political Theory of Social 
Credit,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, XV (1949), 378-93. 

“ What is Money For? (London: Peter Russell, 1951), p. 12. 

* Huey P. Long, My First Days in the White House (Harrisburg: Telegraph Press, 1935), 
pp. 34-36. 


* See his No More Hunger (Asheville: The Pelley Publishers, 1936), especially pp. 27-30. 
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money reform.*? Seward Collins, while drawing most of his ideas from 
Southern agrarianism and distributism, accepted the basic thesis of Ameri- 
can fascism that finance capitalism is destroying private property, and hailed 
fascism as Europe’s revolt against “capitalism, the usurper.” ** Even the 
sophisticated Lawrence Dennis, who attacked Long and Coughlin in violent 
terms for their oversimplifications and naive solutions,*® agreed that the 
private taking of interest was intolerable, that credit fluctuation was a major 
cause of the depression, and that Long and Coughlin were the greatest 
teachers of economics that the American people had — far superior to the 
“kept” academic economists.*° 

Save for Dennis and Coughlin, American fascists generally offered 
money reform as the sole economic plank in their program for social reform, 
since for them it was the issue on which all other economic reforms hinged. 
This concentration on monetary reform fostered the fascist view that capi- 
talism and communism are basically similar in that both concentrate all 
economic power in the hands of a few. For the fascist the evils of capitalism 
and communism can be avoided only through the creation of a strong state. 
The state will then be able to intervene to save private property from becom- 
ing concentrated in the hands of the few through social control of those 
economic mechanisms which are used by the usurious international bankers 
to destroy their economic competitors and to control both the nation’s econ- 
omy and its government. Although the mania for seeing monetary reform 
as a social panacea also possessed the early National Socialist party and the 
work of Sombart attacks finance as “unproductive,” ** the interest of Ameri- 
can fascist popular leaders in the control of credit is directly traceable to the 
influence upon them of the American Populist tradition. 

Coughlin in his later phase expanded his program to include explicitly 
what was always implicit in the work of Lawrence Dennis — an economy 
organized in the form of a corporate state, an arrangement which allegedly 
would give labor a share in the control of industry, rationalize production, 
and protect the public against exploitation by capitalist and union alike.*? 
Pound sees in the corporate state a return to the occupational representation 
which he feels was a basic feature of American federalism as conceived 
by the founding fathers.** 


* Under the auspices of the Midwest Monetary Foundation, later called the Institute for 
American Economics. Henry Hoke, Black Mail (New York: Readers Book Service, 
1944), p. 56; E. A. Piller, Time Bomb (New York: Arco Pub. Co., 1945), p. 68. 

* “The Revival of Monarchy,” American Review, I (1933), 252. 

* See his “Debunking Father Coughlin,” Awakener, I (February 1, 1934), 1. 

” The Coming American Fascism, op. cit., pp. 164-65, 227. 

“ For Sombart’s ideas see his The Quintessence of Capitalism, trans. and ed. by M. Epstein 
(London: T. F. Unwin, 1915). 

“ Coughlin describes his projected corporate state in Social Justice, I, N.S. (April 4, 1938), 
11, 14; II, N.S. (December 19, 1938), 14; III, N.S. (January 30, 1939), 7. 

* A Visiting Card, op. cit., p. 15. 
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The controlled corporate economy was regarded with some suspicion 
by Long and Smith, who thought it sounded too much like NRA“ to appeal 
to their farm followers, but it was undeniably compatible with their desire 
for an economy in which the most important function of the state would be 
to protect the middle class against organized capital and organized proletariat 
alike. The American fascist state which Smith and Long visualized would 
destroy usury and nationalize credit and possibly a few utilities, and thus 
protect private property while, of course, retaining the ability to regulate it 
when necessary for the public good. 

Nationalism and Anti-Semitism. American fascist nationalism is also 
of a piece with the nationalism of the Populists. Save for Dennis’ desire to 
make American influence felt in Latin America,*® where he had served 
in the Foreign Service, imperialism is no part of American fascist doctrine. 
The emphasis is upon the material and moral superiority of America. She 
needs a strong defense but should remain aloof from foreign quarrels. Na- 
tionalism takes the form of doctrinaire isolationism in which the Populist 
monetary interpretation of history is used to explain current international 
problems and to indicate their proper solution. Thus World War II is held 
to be simply a plot on the part of the Wall Street-London group of inter- 
national bankers to use the common people of the Western nations to defeat 
the revolt against banker domination being led by Italy and Germany. 

Pound says: “After the assassination of President Lincoln no serious 
measures against the usurocracy were attempted until the formation of the 
Rome-Berlin axis;” “* and, “this war is part of the secular war between 
usurers and peasants, between the usurocracy and whomever does an honest 
day’s work with his hands.” 7 Coughlin’s Social Justice maintained that 
Hitler and the fascists were “the champions of Christian social order against 
the forces of anti-Christian chaos,” ** and that “it would be better for the 
world that Germany should win the war rather than the Allies” *® because 
they were fighting the good fight against the international bankers’ con- 
spiracy. 


“ Commenting on a summary of the Papal social encyclicals, which he admitted he had not 
read, Long said, “I don’t know anything about it, but it sounds like NRA. If it’s NRA, 
I’m against it.” J. I. Salter, “The Passing of Huey Long,” Dalhousie Review, XV (1936), 
pp. 446-47. Clearly, Long’s ideal was the small-owner utopia of the Populists rather 
than the minutely organized and regulated corporate state. See Long’s own (ghost- 
written) account of his ideas in Every Man a King (New Orleans: National Book Co., 
1933) and My First Days in the White House (Harrisburg: Telegraph Press, 1935). 

* Dennis’ criticisms of U.S. policy can be found in “Revolution, Recognition and Inter- 
vention,” Foreign Affairs, IX (1931), 204-21; “Nicaragua: In Again, Out Again,” 
ibid., 496-500; and “What Price Good Neighbor,” American Mercury, XLV (1938), 
150-58. 

“Gold and Work, p. 7. 

“* America, Roosevelt and the Causes of the Present War, p. 5. 

* Editorial, I, N.S. (April 11, 1938), 6. 

* Ibid., V, N.S. (June 10, 1940), 5. 
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Dennis was active in holding that the fascist powers should be allowed 
to win their battle against dying capitalist democracy and that America 
should not interfere.®® Long, had he lived, would doubtless have continued 
to be as ardently isolationist as he had been when he claimed that the 
League of Nations was controlled by “the European enemies of this coun- 
try.” 5? Save for the emotional nationalistic rallies of Smith’s Christian 
Nationalist party, American fascists vented their nationalism in a negative 
manner, attacking the Western democracies, seeking to keep America out of 
World War II, and proclaiming all internationalist movements, from Union 
Now to communism, to be fronts for the international bankers and world 
Jewry. 

While the only anti-Negro agitation in the American fascist movement 
is to be found in Smith’s later period and not at all in the other major 
fascist ideologues, anti-Semitism is rampant. The Jew is branded a national 
enemy and is identified with the banker, the communist, and the anti- 
nationalist. Alleged Jewish racial solidarity is claimed to be not merely 
a link that reinforces the economic ties of international finance, but one 
which binds such seemingly disparate but actually compatible groups as the 
international capitalists and the communists in common cause against the 
American nation and people. This anti-Semitic agitation ranges from 
Dennis’ remarks distinguishing between Americans and “Jews living in 
America” ** to the paranoic diatribes of Pound, although save for Pound 
and a few street agitators like McWilliams, all the important American 
fascists denied they were anti-Semitic, just as they denied they were fascist. 
Thus another Populist predilection was resurrected in a more violent form 
— the identification of Jews, New York, and international finance. To this, 
fascism added the identification of all three with communism. 

As was true of Populism, American fascism not only failed to attack 
conservative middle-class social mores but claimed to be their defender 
against the corrupt press which served the ends of the alien conspiracy. 
Indeed both the Reverend Mr. Smith and Father Coughlin, like many of 
their supporters, were men of the cloth. 


Plebiscitary Democracy. The American fascist ideal of plebiscitary 
democracy was best exemplified by Huey Long, who used the mandate 
given to him by the voters as an excuse to create a rubber-stamp legislature, 
pack the courts, and attempt to intimidate the press. Said Long: 


Down in Louisiana we have no dictatorship, but what I call a closer response to the will of 
the people. It is a government of initiative and referendum. We called a convention to 
amend the Constitution, and when these amendments were approved by the people, we 
merely called the legislature together to pass enabling acts. Everything that has been done 


See especially “After the Peace of Munich,” American Mercury, XLVI (1939), 12-21. 
** American Progress, II (February 1, 1935), 9-10. 
“Propaganda for War: Model 1938,” American Mercury, XLIV (1938), 3. 
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in Louisiana is merely to carry out the will of the people as expressed in the amendments 
to the constitution. That’s not a dictatorship.” 


They [the legislature] look to somebody to get up the program for them; they’re com- 
mitted to the general program and so we get through with it without squandering the 


State’s time and money.” 

Father Coughlin’s “People’s Lobbies” had as their purpose the election 
of similar legislatures. William Lemke promised the voters in 1936 that 
when Congress was convened: 

I will inform them that the Union Party platform, having been endorsed in the elec- 
tion, is the mandate of the people, and therefore must be enacted into law during my 
term as president. I will insist upon this even if I have to keep Congress in session con- 
tinuously for four years. 

Dennis and Pound both saw a need for a strong leader to protect the 
people from the selfish few, and denied any value to liberal institutions, 
behind which, they alleged, the special interests hid. Dennis wrote: 

Most of the rules of liberalism which are most touted as safeguarding popular rule 
merely insure the rule of the rich, powerful, irresponsible, and selfish who, under liberal- 


ism, can produce expressions of popular will and opinion to suit their selfish interests at 
the rate of so many dollars a given unit of expression of popular opinion or will.” 


The old Populist theme that liberal institutions and the party system 
are the tools of the rich is now echoed by people who, unlike the early 
Populists, have despaired of capturing or reforming them. The use of force 
to ensure the triumph of the popular will, which in the Populist era meant 
the employment of mob violence to prevent sheriffs’ sales of mortgaged 


property, will in the new dispensation be the prerogative primarily of various 
storm troop and youth movements such as those developed by Smith and 
Coughlin. 

Political Action. The influence of Populism in the generation of Ameri- 
can fascism can be illustrated by political as well as by intellectual similari- 
ties. A high degree of correlation has been shown to exist between the vote 
given LaFollette in 1924 and Lemke in 1936 and the counties which with- 
drew their support from the Democratic party in 1940 because of opposition 
to its foreign policy but returned to the fold in 1948.°7 Samuel Lubell has 
stressed the importance of the Germanic ethnic origin of the populations of 
these areas and concludes that their support of Populist candidates in the 
past was the result primarily of isolationist and pro-German sympathies 
rather than of their economic beliefs.°* Yet their desertion of the Republi- 
cans in 1948 is an indication that on economic questions they favor a less 


* Quoted, New York Times, February 10, 1935, sec. 6, p. 3. 

™* Quoted in Davis, op. cit., p. 35. 

* Campaign statement quoted in Social Justice, II (October 19, 1936), 5. 
* The Coming American Fascism, op. cit., p. 198. 

* Lubell, op. cit., pp. 129-57, 211-14. 

* Ibid., pp. 132-46. 
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conservative approach than that advocated by the G.O.P. A real alliance 
between the peculiar kind of anticapitalist feeling exploited by Populism 
and an ardent nationalism exists in these areas even if for a time the foreign 
policy issue was given primacy. It must also be remembered that Populist 
lack of sympathy for organized labor and for Marxian socialism could well 
cause rejection of Marxist-oriented Farmer-Labor candidates without imply- 
ing any alliance with economic liberalism in the Manchester sense. Though 
the enormous Long and Coughlin audiences continued to support the New 
Deal in the 1936 elections, the vote Lemke received revealed an irreducible 
core of support for fascism among erstwhile Populist constituencies and 
among their newly developed allies in certain segments of the urban lower- 
middle class. 

The death of Huey Long in 1935 deprived American fascism of its most 
politically eligible candidate; Father Coughlin’s National Union for Social 
Justice collapsed after the defeat of Lemke; and under the spur of war 
preparations economic conditions were improving. Fascist leaders had to 
search for new issues and new political figures with which to make their 
bid for power. Nationalism was to be the dominant issue, but the develop- 
ment of anti-Semitism and an increased emphasis on foreign policy did not 
mean that Populist economic doctrine was to be ignored or replaced and 
Populist historical theory was to prove useful in providing a rationale for 
isolationism. 

Many monetary reform advocates like ex-Senator Owen®® and Professor 


Soddy® maintained their connections with the fascist movement and aug- 
mented its strength and dynamism, and most fascist leaders could be num- 
bered among the supporters of “money-reform.” ** Symbolically, Jacob 
Coxey, the old Populist veteran, in 1939 told a gathering that Hitler was 


® Robert F. Owen (Democrat of Oklahoma), head of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee in Wilson’s administration, author of the foreword to Gertrude Coogan, 
Money Creators (Chicago: Sound Money Press, 1935), and frequent contributor to 
Social Justice. See that periodical, II] (May 31, 1937), 15; III (June 14, 1937), 15, etc. 


” Frederick R. Soddy, Nobel Prize winner in Chemistry, 1921, author of various books on 
“money reform.” An Englishman, he contributed frequently to Social Justice, signing 
a contract for a 52-week series in the reorganized Social Justice of 1938. See that 
periodical, V (January 24, 1938), 4. 


™ The extent of the interpenetration of the American fascist and monetary reform move 
ments is indicated throughout the text of the Honest Money Year Book and Directory, 
1940 (Chicago: Honest Money Founders, 1939), which contains articles and/or quota- 
tions from Soddy, Owen, Preston Bradley, Bismarck, and Hitler, among others. The 
list of monetary reform leaders in the Directory section includes Father Coughlin, 
Robert Noble, Gerald P. Winrod, Seward Collins, William Dudley Pelley, Mrs. Huey 
P. Long, and a host of lesser lights. 

Not all American monetary reformers were pro-fascist, of course, but the need the 
nonfascists felt to resist the pro-fascist tendencies of many in the movement is in itself 
illustrative of the role of the old Populist battle cries and warhorses in American 
fascism. For an antifascist statement by a monetary reform leader see Gorham Mun- 
son, “Ezra Pound and the Dean of Canterbury,” Dynamic America, XIII (December, 
1941), 8, and “Money Reform Simpletons,” ibid., XII (April, 1941), 20. 
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doing the world a service by ridding Germany and Europe of the power 
of usury.®” 

But the big issue of the moment was foreign policy. The controversy 
over intervention in World War II gave the native fascists an issue on which 
to seek popular support and political power. The America First Committee 
provided the culture in which the seeds of American fascism were to grow. 


THE AMERICA First CoMMITTEE 


The America First Committee was the successor of earlier isolationist 
movements which for various reasons had not gained much popular support. 
Founded by a wealthy young Yale student under the aegis of liberal faculty 
members, the Committee drew much of its financial support from business- 
men, but these were only a small and unrepresentative segment of the busi- 
ness community and the majority of them were Midwesterners. Most of the 
large donations seem to have come from a few individuals** and should 
probably be interpreted as expressing individual nationalism rather than as 
signifying a trend in politico-economic relationships. But if the national 
committee was heavily weighted with the names of businessmen (largely 
in an attempt to fill the treasury), both the rank and file of the AFC and 
the political leaders who belonged to the group were persons of a different 
stripe. 

It would be false to call the AFC a fascist organization, just as it would 
have been false to call the Wallace Progressive party of 1948 a communist 
organization.“ In neither case were the leaders fascists or communists 
in organizational affiliation. In neither case did the leaders accept all the 
doctrines of fascism or communism. Neither the Progressive party nor the 
AFC based its appeal on its affiliation with these ideologies, nor were most 
of their supporters adherents. Nonetheless, both movements represented 
bids for power by ulterior forces. Just as the dynamism and the local or- 
ganizational strength of the Progressives came from openly communist or 
fellow-traveler organizations, so the strength of the AFC came from the 
fascists. As Wallace could easily have gone down the road to Marxism, so 
also the leaders of the AFC were the soil from which a fascist movement 
would be most likely to spring; the AFC approach to political issues was, 
on the whole, compatible with that of fascism, just as Wallace’s program 
was in its broad outlines compatible with that of the communists. As the 
Progressives favored the Soviet Union, so the AFC favored the fascist powers 


@ Quoted in Social Justice, III, N.S. (June 19, 1939), 13. 


* Wayne S. Cole, America First: The Battle Against Intervention, 1940-1941 (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1953), pp. 31-33. 


“See Charles Angoff, “Wallace’s Communist Front Party,” American Mercury, LXVII 
(1948), 413-21, 756-57. 
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and increasingly accepted support and ideas from the American adherents 
of Germany and Italy. 

The America First Committee probably had a membership of 850,000 or 
so, concentrated in the Midwest and in a few large Eastern and Far Western 
cities.**° A considerable proportion of its chapters were dominated by fascists 
or their friends, despite the efforts of many of the local AFC leaders. In 
Southern California the organization was largely dominated by known Nazis; 
in San Francisco, both Coughlinites and Nazis figured prominently among 
the membership.** The Pontiac, Michigan, chapter was controlled by the 
fascist National Workers League.*? The Brooklyn, New York, chapter was 
little more than the Christian Front by another name, and an official of the 
large New York chapter, Judge Mildred Dugan, said: “Eighty percent of 
the membership is Coughlinite, and there isn’t the least doubt in my mind 
that at the present rate the anti-Semites and Coughlinites will come out on 
top eventually.” ** When an attempt was made to bar Coughlinites from 
the AFC such a storm of protest arose from them and from the non- 
Coughlinite leaders who knew they needed Coughlinite support that the 
idea was dropped. General Wood and Mrs. Burton K. Wheeler publicly 
apologized for any friction which might have resulted from the suggestion.”° 
Coughlinism was officially within the pale. 

Consideration of the leadership pattern within the AFC is also instruc- 
tive. Opposition to World War II provided the AFC with an issue which 
elicited the active support of conservative nationalists like Congressman 
Hamilton Fish. But the brunt of the speechmaking was borne by men like 
Senators Gerald Nye and Burton K. Wheeler (for many years a shining 
example of the perfect statesman in the estimation of Social Justice). 
Phil LaFollette was usually on the road speaking, imparting his vision of the 
New America that could be built on this continent. At a rally at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music he told his Christian Front audience that he 
had last been in that building during a campaign speech his father gave there 
in 1924; the invocation which preceded the young LaFollette’s address was 
pronounced by Father Edward Lodge Curran, Coughlin’s eastern deputy.” 
The wave of the future was taking shape in American politics. Almost all 


* Cole, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 


“Joint Fact-Finding Committee on Un-American Activities in California, Un-American 
Activities in California, Report to the California Legislature, 55th Session (Sacramento: 
State Printing Office, 1943), pp. 273-81. 


* Carlson, op. cit., p. 260. 

® Personal observation, 1941. 

* Carlson, op. cit. 

” Cole, op. cit., p. 137. 

” ——— Social Justice, V, N.S. (March 18, 1940), 20; VII, N.S. (February 17, 1941), 


™ Personal observation, 1941. 
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the old Progressives who had not drifted into the social democratic camp 
were bitter isolationists. Some were extremely frank in stating their views: 
Old Non-Partisan-Leaguer William Langer of North Dakota told his Senate 
colleagues that Dennis, McWilliams, and their fellow prisoners were just 
“good American patriots.” ™ Thus far had the Populist definition of Ameri- 
can nationalism evolved. 

The America First Committee’s most popular speaker was Charles A. 
Lindbergh (son of the Populist Congressman). Lindbergh had carried the 
memory of his father’s struggles with him from his early years. In Europe 
he had come under the influence of racial theorists’* and later had collabo- 
rated in scientific experiments with elitist Alexis Carrel."> He was now 
telling America that it was useless to try to help the Western nations stem 
the force of National Socialism. In Des Moines, lowa, in September, 1941, 
his career as an orator reached its climax. He told his audience: “The 
three most important groups who have been pressing this country toward 
war are the British, the Jewish and the Roosevelt administration.” " With 
regard to the Jews, he maintained, “Their greatest danger to this country 
lies in their large ownership and influence in our motion pictures, our press, 
our radio, and our government.” ™* This was his father’s old indictment of 
the “money power” of the East transfigured. Populism had blossomed into 
fascism. There was much adverse comment just as there had been when 
Coughlin had earlier propounded this thesis. But, strikingly, the lines of 
the AFC held. No major figure repudiated Lindbergh.** The America 
Firsters simply replied that, regardless of the charges, the AFC was not 
anti-Semitic — a familiar refrain. 

The area of fascist resonance within pure isolationism began to grow.”® 
On March 4, 1941, Senator Rufus Holman (Republican, Oregon) said in the 
Senate: 


* Carlson, The Plotters (New York: Dutton, 1946), p. 166. 


Dennis, McWilliams and a number of small-fry fascists were indicted in 1944 by 
the United States government for conspiracy to commit sedition. During the course 
of the lengthy trial the presiding judge died, a mistrial was declared, and the charges 
were dropped. The defendants’ interpretations of the trial are to be found in Lawrence 
Dennis and Maximilian St. George, A Trial on Trial (N.P.: National Civil Rights 
Committee, 1946). 


. ~~, “Aviation, Geography and Race,” Reader’s Digest, XXXV (November, 1939), 


™ The scientific fruit of this collaboration is found in Alexis Carrel and Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, The Culture of Organs (New York: Hoeber, 1938). Carrel’s social philosophy 
is expounded in Man the Unknown (New York: Harper, 1939). 

* Cole, op. cit., p. 144. 

™ New York Times, September 12, 1941, p. 2. 

™ For a description of the America First Committee reaction see Cole, op. cit., pp. 145-54. 
One Jewish leader, Lessing Rosenwald, resigned. 

“For instance, long after Coughlin’s anti-Semitic campaign was in full swing, Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, an old veteran of the early Populist-Progressive movement, 
wrote to Social Justice to the effect that he read it weekly and it was to be com- 
mended for doing “a great job.” V, N.S. (May 20, 1940), 14. 
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I doubt if the right is all on one side among the present belligerents. At least Hitler 
... has broken the control of the international bankers and traders over the rewards for the 
labor of the common people of Germany. 


In my opinion it would be advantageous if the control of the international bankers 

and traders over the wages and manner of living of the people of England could be broken 
by the English people and if the control of the international bankers and traders over the 
wages and savings and manner of living of the people of the United States could be broken 
by the people of the United States.” 
Archbishop Francis L. Beckman of Dubuque, a close friend of Coughlin, 
told a national radio audience: “This war is nothing more or less than a 
struggle to re-establish the shattered boundaries of international finance, and 
other things international, in countries which have had their fill of them 
and do not want them any more.” *? An organ of the isolationist “Mothers” 
movement noted: “The fact that we lack vital constitutional money now 
is due chiefly to the crafty Jews and other money changers who have con- 
tinually bribed, in various ways, a majority of our legislators to betray their 
trust.” ®? In the House of Representatives John Rankin, though not an AFC 
member, did his bit by making several speeches condemning Jewish inter- 
national bankers as the real “war-mongers.” ** The fascist approach to 
international relations was filling in the gaps in the ideology of the new 
movement. 

Other steps taken at this time were also leading in the direction of the 
development of a full-blown fascist creed. It was alleged that a prime ele- 
ment in the conspiracy against American isolation was the Jewish-domi- 
nated motion picture industry. Senator Nye, with the backing of the AFC 
leadership, began to press for a congressional investigation of the movie- 
makers as war propagandists. Wendell Willkie, who had repeatedly been 
subjected to abuse by Social Justice, had his revenge when, acting as counsel 
for the industry, he discredited the investigation as anti-Semitic in inspira- 
tion and it was dropped.** However, the fact that such an investigation was 
proposed is an interesting commentary on the place of free speech in the 
new ideology. While it is true that the motion pictures have not until 
recently been considered entitled to the same protection under the First 
Amendment as the press,** it is obvious that this move could have provided 


* Carlson, Under Cover, p. 138. 

* Quoted in Social Justice, VIII, N.S. (August 11, 1941), 13. See also Time, XXXVIII 
(August 4, 1941), 44-46. 

* Women’s Voice, August 26, 1943, quoted in New Masses, L (April 3, 1944), 6. 

* Carlson, Under Cover, pp. 233-34; Social Justice, VII, N.S. (May 12, 1941), 14. 

“See “Gerald P. Nye” in Current Biography 1941, p. 621; New York Times, September 2, 
1941, p. 19; September 10, 1941, p. 1; September 14, 1941, p. 20. 

* See as an introduction to the problem “Motion Pictures and the First Amendment” in 
“Notes,” 60 Yale Law Journal, 696-719 (1951). 

Recent attacks on the motion picture industry differ from the AFC-inspired attacks 
of the ’40’s in that the focus of the attack has been primarily upon the political affilia- 
tions of individual performers rather than directly upon film content. In addition, the 
AFC viewed the motion picture companies themselves as the enemy, while of late the 
companies have been the blacklisters’ active allies. See John Cogley, Report on Black- 
listing I: Movies (N.P., The Fund for the Republic, 1956). 
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an opening wedge for a program designed to reduce the influence and inter- 
fere with the activities of those who were deemed to be exercising their 
control over communications in an “irresponsible” manner. This investiga- 
tion could well have set a pattern for rule if the America First Committee 
had ever achieved national political power. 

Gaining power was indeed the objective of the AFC. “We shall clasp 
hands at the polls in 1942,” Charles Lindbergh said in one of his last ad- 
dresses;** and just prior to Pearl Harbor the AFC began to take steps to turn 
itself into a political party for the elections of 1942.8" Vast mailing lists were 
compiled by congressional district.2* A “pre-convention” conclave was held 
in Indiana under the management of Phil LaFollette.*® Father Coughlin 
had already predicted that the coming years would see the birth in America 
of a victorious National Socialist party, with the accent on the “national- 
ist.” °° Nationalism would indeed have been the dominant issue, but it is 
highly probable that had the party received an opportunity to develop fully 
it would, despite some conservative backing, have supported a socioeconomic 
program similar to that advocated by the Coughlinites and the National 
Progressives.** Plans apparently called for Phil LaFollette to be the party’s 
presidential candidate. Lindbergh, however, would be “party leader” ®? and 
the real star of the show. Around him would be grouped the followers of 
Coughlin in the local AFC chapters and the Gerald L. K. Smith coterie, 
who would early join the coalition. In the background would be such figures 


as Joe Mc Williams,®* waiting in the wings for his cue, and Lawrence Dennis, 
quietly and discreetly offering advice from the prompter’s box. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor put an end to these plans and the legions 
scattered. Only the die-hards remained at work, and many of them had 
their labors interrupted by the hand of the law. Senator Nye collaborated 
with Smith,** who was the first in the field with a new “America First” 
party. Coughlin continued to communicate with his Mothers’ groups. 


* Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn, Sabotage! The Secret War against America (New 
York: Harper, 1942), p. 240. 

™ Noted with approval in Social Justice, VIII, N.S. (November 24, 1941), 7. 

* Sayers and Kahn, op. cit., p. 253; also personal observation, 1941. 

* Ibid., p. 240. 

” Carlson, Under Cover, p. 253. 


"The National Progressive party was an abortive political experiment organized in 1938 
by Phil LaFollette. See regarding the party and public reaction to it, Philip LaFollette, 
“They Wanted Something New,” Nation, CXLVII (1938), 586; “The LaFollette 
Progressives” in “The Fortune Survey,” Fortune, XVIII (October, 1938), 90-92; 
Hesseltine, op. cit., pp. 55-56; Lubell, op. cit., pp. 144-45; and Nye, op. cit., 372-74. 
Following its swift demise the National Progressive movement received unstinting 
praise from Coughlin’s Social Justice, VII, N.S. (April 7, 1941), 13. 

™ Sayers and Kahn, op. cit. 


On his career and views see Carlson, Under Cover, pp. 83-85, and R. L. Taylor, “Re- 
— at Large: The Kampf of Joe McWilliams,” New Yorker, XVI (August 24, 1940), 
34-39. 


™* Carlson, Under Cover, pp. 293, 319. 
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Senator Lundeen’s widow toured the country for Smith’s America First 
party, and her marriage to Senator Holman was a nationalist social event 
duly reported in The Cross and the Flag.® The fascists, the money-reform 
men, and the isolationists met in search of common ground. Langer was 
reportedly working for a coalition of these elements during 1943.°% The 
nationalist, Senator Robert R. Reynolds (Democrat, North Carolina), was 
active with money of his own; Smith, however, was wary, holding that 
Reynolds was too reactionary to attract much public support.®” The Green- 
back party, vestigial Populist survival, nominated for President in 1944 one 
Leo Donnelly, M.D., a former Coughlinite official.®* 

In 1944 a Congress of Monetary Organizations was held at the so-called 
“Women’s White House” in Cleveland. It was a picture in miniature of 
the death of an era. The aged and ageless Jacob Coxey wandered forlornly 
through the vast rooms,®® while Smith and the outright Nazis quarreled over 
position. Joseph Scott, publisher of Money and employer of Joe Mc Williams, 
was elected president of the Congress and the gathering dispersed to go 
home and wait for better days.*° But by 1946 it was evident that better 
days were not imminent. 


THE Future oF AMERICAN FAscisM 


The war years dealt a blow to the forces of Populism and fascism from 
which (unlike the situation after World War I) recovery seems unlikely. 
Senators Wheeler, Nye and the late Rush Holt were defeated at the polls 
and have been unable to regain office. Langer still survives: he was one of 
three senators to vote against ratification of the United Nations Charter 
(the other two were the old Progressive Hiram Johnson and the former 
Farmer-Laborite Henrik Shipstead).’°* But Langer is now only a quaint 
individualist rather than a spokesman for a social and political movement. 

Sympathetic interest in the ideology of Populism is at a low point. 
Liberal Progressive historians like Hesseltine still may complain that Frank- 


* Vol. III (1944), p. 425. 

John L. Spivak, “Senator Langer’s Secret Meeting,” New Masses, L (April 3, 1944), 3-8. 
Langer denied the charges, saying he and this group were discussing old-age pensions, 
the improving of race relations, and “other liberal measures dear to the late Senator 
Norris.” Ibid., p. 4. 

* Dorothy Roberts, “Feuds Among the Fascists,” New Masses, LVII (November 20, 1945), 
14. 


* Dorothy Roberts, “Old Anti-Semites in New Clothes,” New Masses, LVII (October 20, 
1945), 8. 
* Carlson, The Plotters, p. 186. 

For a description of this meeting see ibid., p. 186 ff.; Roberts, “Old Anti-Semites,” 
op. cit., “Feuds among the Fascists,” op. cit. and “Blueprints for Pogroms,” New 
Masses, LVII (October 30, 1945), 6-9. is meeting symbolizes the close of an era 
which began in 1933 with a similar gathering of Populist-fascist oriented critics of 
capitalism. See on the earlier meeting Harold Loeb and Selden Rodman, “American 
Fascism in Embryo,” New Republic, LXXVII (1933), 185-87. 

™ Eollowing the breakup of the old Farmer-Labor party during the war years, Shipstead ran 
on the Republican ticket and was officially a Republican at this time. 
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lin Roosevelt did not solve the banking problem;'®* nonetheless, Roosevelt 
did so complicate the situation by dividing fiscal functions between the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury that it would be well-nigh impossible to 
make the problem of credit control a clear-cut political issue. The great 
apostles of monetary reform are dead politically, and soft versus hard money 
has subsided into merely one of many policy differences between Republi- 
cans and Democrats, one element in the problem of how to adjust the dials 
in a controlled economy. 

The farmers have decided that their need is not fundamental reform 
of the system, but that log-rolling for price supports will do, and they have 
been absorbed into the great push-and-pull of America’s quasi-syndicalist 
economy. Despite price fluctuations the “Farm Bloc” is now mainly a 
“have” group, even in the states of the Middle Border. 

The urban adherents of such leaders as Father Coughlin are now also 
largely numbered among the “haves” and are little interested in schemes 
for social reform. In recent years they constituted an important segment 
of the following of Senator Joseph McCarthy,’ a man who employed many 
of the same general tactics as their former leaders but who lacked their 
racial and economic programs. Some surviving fascist leaders such as 
Gerald L. K. Smith now devote most of their time to agitating against the 
United Nations.*°** Others concentrate on such peripheral targets as 
UNESCO and progressive education.’®* Most of those who figured in the 
fascist movements of the thirties, however, have melted into the mainstream 
of the contemporary “radical right.” *°* 

The American fascist movement dissolved because the radical right 
appropriated its demagogic nationalism and anticommunism and because 
its Populist-inspired economic panaceas lost their relevance and appeal as a 
result of changes in the conditions of American life. For these reasons it 
seems unlikely that American fascism will ever again be able to attract a 
substantial popular following. 


™ Hesseltine, op. cit., p. 83. 


*® On the role of Father Coughlin as a link between Populism and McCarthyism see Peter 
Viereck, “The Revolt against the —. in Daniel Bell (ed.), The New American 
Right (New York: Criterion Books, 195 

Ironically, McCarthy gained his ai into the political limelight by defeating 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., in the Republican primary of 1946 with the aid of the votes 
of Democrats and left-wing labor, led by communists seeking revenge on LaFollette for 
his isolationism and anticommunism. See Jack Anderson and Ronald W. May, Mc- 
Carthy: The Man, the Senator, the “Ism” (Boston: Beacon, 1952), pp. 101-5. 

™ For Smith’s activities between 1946 and 1953 see Ralph Lord Roy, Apostles of Deceit 
(Boston: Beacon, 1953), pp. 59-76. 


™ Allen Zoll, an associate of Dennis, Smith, and Coughlin, has turned up in the fight 
t “progressive” and “subversive” education. New York Times, February 21, 1950, 
p. 29; May 9, 1950, p. 35. 


** On the contemporary political right-wing movements see Seymour Lipset, “The Sources 
of the ‘Radical Right’ ” in Bell, op. cit. 
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cans hit the people of this state with a four-page newspaper entitled 

the United States Senate News, they introduced something new in 
the form of political publicity into Utah politics. Printed in Minneapolis, 
this verbal guided missile, held secret until the moment of its issuance and 
launched in an extremely efficient manner, struck the electorate like a 
bombshell, exploding in every direction at once and taking in the entire 
population within its range of explosive fire. 

Citizens generally were startled and shocked, some even shaken and 
stunned, although they already had been morally hardened to anything 
that might have come from anywhere by the incessant and unrelenting 
propaganda bombardment that had characterized “the most scurrilous” 
campaign in Utah since “the almost forgotten days of the bitter Mormon 
and anti-Mormon struggles for economic and political position.” 1 Repub- 
licans understandably were delighted with the further demoralization 
wrought in the ranks of the Democratic party by this propaganda invasion 
from outside the state. 

The paper dealt almost exclusively with the candidacy of incumbent 
Democratic Senator Elbert D. Thomas, who was trying for his fourth term. 
Its contents were designed solely to pin on him the label of communism. 
In reality, Republican party strategists intended with this scatological sheet,” 
as some citizens referred to it, to put a clincher on their over-all plan to 
create doubt and fear in the mind of the voter, and thereby finally to 
frighten him out of his easy chair and to the polls on election day. 


Wea LATE in the 1950 election campaign in Utah the Republi- 


1 This was the conclusion of the article by Frank H. Jonas, “The 1950 Elections in Utah,” 
Western Political Quarterly, TV (1951), 91. 

? After the campaign, Drew Pearson gave the following account of what took place in a 
meeting of senatorial assistants: “The ‘prime targets’ in 1950, he said, were Scott 
Lucas in Illinois, Francis Myers in Penna., Elbert Thomas of Utah, and Millard Tydings 
of Maryland. [The speaker was Ab Herman, assistant to Guy Gabrielson, National Re- 
publican Committee Chairman in 1950.] Turning to Frank Smith, assistant to Senator 
John M. Butler, who defeated Tydings, Herman continued: ‘We did a beautiful job 
in Maryland and Utah, Frank. I don’t see why the Democrats yelled so much about 
the composite picture in your campaign, when, by comparison with the anti-Thomas 
newspaper in Utah, your publicity was like a country gentleman’s.’” July 16, 
1951. For an excellent account of the Republican campaign against former Senator 
Tydings see Stanley Kelley, Professional Public Relations and Political Power (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1956), pp. 107-43. This book, recommended reading for 
parallel personalities and events in political campaigning to those referred to in this 
essay, was reviewed in the Western Political Quarterly, X (1957), 234-37. 
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The United States Senate News was the culmination of a campaign 
based on the single public relations “gimmick” of communism.’ The whole 
attack was concentrated on Senator Thomas, but it was hoped that the 
two incumbent Democratic congressmen would be dragged down with him. 
Jeremiah Stokes, a former Salt Lake attorney, had kept a dossier on Thomas 
even before the 1944 campaign. He sent his materials, in the form of a 
forty-page photostated article, to Utah, and it was reproduced by the Re- 
publicans and used throughout the state. Speakers held up the photostats 
and “eyebrows would be lifted and murmurs would roll over the audi- 
ence.” * In addition, a broadside, eleven by seventeen inches, was widely 
distributed: this document alleged that “U.S. Senator Elbert Thomas .. . 
presided at the Communist war chest, money raising campaign dinner of 
the New Masses magazine on January 22, 1945, at the Hotel Commodore, 


* The “gimmick” or trick of the Republicans was to translate into an issue a point of con- 
troversy, an allegation which had no basis in fact. According to Drew Pearson, Ab 
Herman stated: “We all know Senator Thomas was not a Communist, but these 
tactics were necessary to balance the pseudo-liberal newspapers which were for him.” 
Op. cit. Thomas was not even a socialist nor inclined toward socialism, in the tech- 
nical sense of this term. Herman’s reference, as recorded by Pearson, to the pseudo- 
liberal press was a complete distortion of the facts. There never has been any pseudo- 
liberal press in Utah; indeed, there has hardly been any liberal, New Deal, or Demo- 
cratic press. The entire daily and country weekly press in 1950 was opposed to 
Thomas. All references to the favorable reception Thomas received in the pseudo- 
liberal press were circulated by the Republicans themselves; they set up their own 
straw man to offset. This is the essence of a “gimmick.” 


*“The candidate [Rue L. Clegg] produced photostatic copies of New Masses magazine 
which he said ‘show Senator Thomas featured along with Paul Robeson as co-chair- 
man of a big dinner for members of the Cultural World.’” “He also exhibited what 
he claimed was a photostatic copy of the magazine’s front page on which Senator 
Thomas was featured as a contributor of an article entitled “World Citizen.’” Deseret 
News, August 8, 1950. “Mr. Clegg exhibited some printed material which caused 
some brows to raise during his visits. One piece . . . was a dinner program printed 
for a dinner on January 22, 1945. The other piece . . . to cause a murmur in the 
crowd was a copy of the same New Masses referred to above. . . .” Ephraim Enter- 
prise, August 18, 1950. 

Four years later, intending to embarrass Senator Bennett, Clegg expressed “regret” 
for his part in the campaign. In a letter to the editor of the Salt Lake Tribune, he 
said: 

“I notice Sen. Bennett is introducing a new resolution calling for censuring Mc- 
Carthy for accusing his fellow solon, Sen. Watkins, of acting as a ‘handmaiden to the 
Communists.’ 

“That reminds me of an election four years ago when I was competing with Mr. 
Bennett for the Republican senatorial nomination. I was running the interference 
at every intersection and crossroads in the state, accusing Sen. Thomas of being ‘putty 
in the hands of the pinks’ . . . but at the same time not questioning his good inten- 
tions or loyalty. 

“Mr. Bennett was bringing up the rear with his sermons on faith, hope and 
charity, but at the same time silently acquiescing in all that was being said about Sen. 
Thomas. And what is more, he remained silent during the balance of the campaign 
while much more vicious and unfair statements were being circulated about his op- 
ponent. Is there so much difference in silent acquiescence and the outspoken accusa- 
tions of Sen. McCarthy? 

“As I look back on that campaign, I regret very much the part I played in it — 
not so much for what I said but because of the misconceptions that developed in the 
public mind.” November 20, 1954. 
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New York City.” It further alleged that Thomas shared the co-chairman- 
ship of the meeting with Paul Robeson. The truth is that Thomas never 
presided at any Communist function; neither he nor Robeson attended the 
dinner in question. Of this handbill, Thomas said that it was “the most 
false, defamatory, insidious, dishonest and hateful attack upon a man’s 
good name and character I have ever seen,” “such a low effort of muck- 
raking servility as to be unbelievable.” ® 

But this was merely preliminary. The coup de grace was the Senate 
News itself, the work of Walter E. Quigley of Minneapolis, who has made 
a career of what he himself has graphically and accurately called political 
dynamiting.® Unlike other experts in public relations, who undertake to 
manage an entire campaign, Quigley relies upon a single devastating explo- 
sion. He is an expert who is called in for this one function. The technique 
employs the printed page in the form of a newspaper, with dynamite-laden 
banner headlines, cartoon caricatures, Hearst-like make-up, and a slanted 
presentation of meticulously researched quotations on the published state- 
ments and the voting record of the victim of the attack. The United States 
Senate News was placed in every mailbox in the state. 

The Democratic party leaders, who were caught flat-footed and off- 
guard by this event, countered by doing a return “research” job on Walter 
Quigley. They discovered a disbarred lawyer who had had a record of 
association with some questionable elements in his legal practice and pollit- 
ical activities in Minnesota. They tried to make a point of this record and 
the fact that the paper had come from outside the state.’ This was futile, 
for it was useless to attack a man who was neither running for office nor 
responsible for the kind of campaign the Republicans waged in this election 


* Salt Lake Tribune, October 10, 1950. 


* This phrase was derived initially from the last paragraph of Quigley’s first letter to this 
writer in answer to an inquiry about his work and the part he played in the 1950 Utah 
elections campaign: “Am sending the extra papers as they may be of some value to 
students who want to take up the career of political “dynamiting” or research. Up to 
several years ago I had this field to myself in the U.S., but in the last two campaigns 
this plan has been followed by others in various states.” Letter, dated April 4, 1951. 


* Photostats of this record were sent to Drew Pearson who obliged with this broadcasted 
commentary: “Salt Lake City . . . Utah Republicans have hired a professional mud- 
slinger to smear the name of a very fine Senator .. . Elbert D. Thomas of Utah. This 
paid smear artist is Walter Quigley of Minneapolis, who is now branding Senator 
Thomas as a Communist. Quigley was twice disbarred from practising law in Minne- 
sota . . . was kicked out as Secretary of the Minneapolis Athletic Commission, but 
despite this, he was hired by Republicans (Utah) to try to defeat Senator Thomas.” 
October 29, 1950. 

Quigley has cited the Drew Pearson broadcast frequently in order to pinpoint 
the fact of his accuracy in the content of his papers: “Not only have I never had a 
libel or slander suit started or threatened, but I have never had the accuracy of any- 
thing I ever wrote challenged. I have had a lot of abuse, even Drew Pearson, during 
the Thomas campaign, taking after me on a national hookup. But that got me new 
clients, for they figured I must be good to warrant that attention.” Letter, dated 
March 3, 1957. 
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year. What the Democrats learned later was that they had been called 
upon to deal on the spur of the moment with the polished workmanship 
of a master craftsman in the art of political publicity, a man who had been 
on the “dynamiting trail” for over fifty years and who had prepared some 


150 similar campaign papers for clients in several states, many with dis- 
tinguished names.° 


A few representative papers will illustrate the technique. For this pur- 
pose one “anti” paper, one “pro,” and two papers with mixed contents 
have been selected; a few others will be mentioned which contain a differ- 
ent content or emphasis. 


In the 1950 Utah senatorial campaign, the four-page Republican “news- 
paper” had the masthead of United States Senate News (Utah Edition). 
The front page blared forth like a typical Hearst newspaper editorial page, 


* Quigley has commented on how to meet his own style of propaganda: “I do not think 
the ‘quiet way’ could offset my type of attack. People like rough and tumble cam- 
paigns. The only way even to begin to combat ‘dynamiting’ is to dynamite back, if 
one has the ammunition. I have been fortunate in having clients who were not too 
vulnerable, except on big issues.” Letter, dated March 3, 1957. 

Quigley has described one of his own counterattacks in a Minnesota gubernatorial 
election: “The general campaign developed into a mess concerning the morals of the 
candidates for governor. While I was going through Courthouse files I found some 
rather pertinent legal records. There was no intention of using them until I learned 
that some Republicans had employed women to ring doorbells, ostensibly as cosmetic 
saleswomen, but actually to spread rumors about Governor Olson. I took photographs 
of certain documents to Claude McKenzie, Republican National Committeeman, and 
told him that I proposed to print a half million newspapers containing these photo- 
graphs. I said to McKenzie: ‘We have no desire to make a campaign of personalities, 
and if you will withdraw the women and others, we will not do so. But, if these 
workers are not recalled within twenty-four hours, I am going to flood the state with 
papers containing these documents.’” “The Evolution of a Radical,” unpublished 
autobiography. 

* Letter, dated April 4, 1951. The number of his clients and the range of their political 
affiliations were offered as evidence of his detachment from personal considerations 
in his work. Referring specifically to his torpedoing of former United States Senators 
Thomas of Utah and Wheeler of Montana he stated simply that “there was nothing 
personal in this,” and added that “I am a professional political writer and take only 
clients that I elect,” and, “I turn down more than I accept by far.” Ibid. Calling atten- 
tion to the list of his clients on his stationery, he said: “If you will note some of my 
clients on this stationery you will see I have represented some great liberals and dis- 
senters.” At the very top of the list he placed Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., of Minne- 
sota, and stated parenthetically in his letter, “my former law partner.” In another 
letter he stated: “Incidentally, I have issued them [campaign papers] for Republicans, 
Democrats, Farmer-Laborites, Progressive [La Follette] and Independent [George 
Norris]. So I know them all, probably more so than any person in the nation.” He 
does list, however, such familiar names as Sen. Hiram Johnson of California, Sen. 
Lynn Frazier of North Dakota, Gov. Charles W. Bryan of Nebraska, Gov. Alfred Smith 
of New York, Thomas V. Sullivan of Illinois, Sen. James Murray of Montana, Judge 
Leif Erickson of Montana, Hobart A. Atkins of Tennessee, and Sen. A. V. Watkins of 
Utah. As groups or committees he lists various labor unions, the National Republican 
Committee of Washington and the Utah Republican Committee of Salt Lake City. 
From Minnesota he lists Gov. Floyd B. Olson, Sen. Thomas D. Schall, Sen. Ernest 
Lundeen, Rep. Harold Knutson, Rep. Harold Hagen, Sen. Jos. H. Ball, Sen. E. F. Ladd, 
Tom Davis, and various party and pressure-group leaders, Roy Dunn, A. C. Townley, 
and M. W. Thatcher. Quigley has claimed that 95 per cent of his clients have been 
successful at the polls. 
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with boldface type banner headlines and extensive use of boldface and 
capitals in subheads and text. Although the banner headline “Thomas Phi- 
losophy Wins Red Approval” keynoted the stories intended to associate 
Thomas with Communists and communism, it was the large cartoon on the 
front page and seven smaller ones, covering about half of page 3, which 
carried the leitmotif and introduced the various refrains of the “Thomas 
and the Commies” song. 

The large front-page cartoon, entitled “The Puppet!,” showed Thomas 
dangling like a puppet from sets of strings, which were fastened to pieces 
of wood labeled “votes.” These small oblong-shaped blocks of wood were 
held by four men whose gross caricatured faces represented groups labeled 
ILO, pink pressure groups, labor czars, and socialists; these persons manip- 
ulated the puppet strings. Six of the seven cartoons on page 3 introduced 
various facets of the central theme; one, however, dealt with another topic. 
It showed Thomas as a bird feathering its nest, and alleged that he had 
voted to raise his salary from ten to fifteen thousand dollars. The support- 
ing story was headed “Thomas Votes Self Raise; Says No to One for Gls.” 
The story itself, however, disclosed that what Thomas had voted for was 
a pension program rather than a pay raise. 

The fourth page of the paper contained reprints and replicas of the New 
Masses, the Daily Worker, and dinner prograrns; these showed Thomas as 
an author or sponsor, or the recipient of praise from Communists. The 
charge that he had served as co-chairman of the New Masses dinner was 
repeated, and the fateful cover of the New Masses of June 22, 1943, which 
listed Senator Elbert D. Thomas as a contributor, was reproduced. 

No coherent passages from Thomas himself, by which the reader could 
judge the man, were reproduced. A number of quotations, however, trun- 
cated and garbled, were lifted from Thomas’ book, The Four Fears, which 
had appeared in 1944.° This book supplied the lead story on the first 
page; the article was headed “Thomas Philosophy Wins Red Approval” 
and had as subhead “Commies Use Book to Raise Dollars.” Passages writ- 
ten in the interest of strengthening the wartime alliance with the Soviet 
Union were represented as expression of Communist sympathies." 


*” The Four Fears was published by Ziff-Davis in New York. In Ephraim, Utah, a typical 
“Mormon village” in an agrarian area, the publisher of the local paper said: “After 
three weeks of advertising in daily and weekly newspapers, over the radio, and on the 
front page of the local paper,” the merchant who had stocked the book had “not sold 
a single copy . . . not only that, he has not had so much as an inquiry about the book 
from a single New Dealer or other person.” Ross Cox, publisher, Ephraim Enterprise, 
October 13, 1944. Cox, a nominal Democrat and anti-Thomas then concluded: “It 
could get people to thinking that it doesn’t require much time to be a yes man in 
Washington, but leaves ample time to write a book. We hope a thorough reading of 
The Four Fears will dispel this fifth fear which has been haunting us lately.” 

"“T certainly like to campaign against a man who has written a book or has several hun- 
dred votes in Congress or a legislature. No matter how sincere he may be, one can 


take a couple of dozen of these votes or paragraphs from the book and crucify him.” 
Walter E. Quigley letter, dated April 16, 1957. 
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In 1946, former Senator Burton K. Wheeler, who had been in the 
Senate since 1923, was opposed in the primary for renomination on the 
Democratic ticket by Leif Erickson. In this election Quigley was hired by 
A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, to 
oppose Wheeler, who had been known as a “liberal” in American politics 
but who, prior to the outbreak of World War II, had become widely known 
as an “isolationist.” Quigley went to work on him in his characteristic 
style, on this occasion with a six-page “newspaper” entitled the Montana 
News. Part of the paper contained propaganda favorable to Erickson. In 
brief, Quigley associated Wheeler with Germany, Hitler and the Nazis.** 
He also made Wheeler appear to be a self-seeking politician who had voted 
himself a pay raise. Understanding Montana politics, he pictured Wheeler 
as a tool of the Anaconda Copper Company, known in Montana politics 
as “The Company,” a devouring ogre, and at the same time he placed 
Wheeler in opposition to the people, mainly the farmers, laborers, and the 
veterans. Wheeler was charged with having “criticized and attacked Soviet 
Russia, even though hundreds of thousands of Russians were dying on the 
Eastern front, killing off hundreds of thousands of Germans, so the Nazis 
were able to kill less Americans.” Four years after Wheeler was con- 
demned for having criticized the Russians, Thomas was condemned for 
having praised them. Thomas should have come up for election in 1946 
and Wheeler in 1950; perhaps both then would have remained in the 
Senate for another term. 

Although Quigley claims to have blanketed a whole state before 1930,"* 
the Minnesota Leader he prepared in that year appears to have been his 
first real dynamiting “newspaper,” the first use of the technique which was 
to make him unique among public-relations men in politics. The categories 
of appeals and charges in this paper were somewhat different from those 
in the papers on Thomas and Wheeler, in which Quigley’s main objectives 
were to associate Thomas with communism and Wheeler with nazism. The 
Leader was produced on behalf of Thomas Schall, blind United States 
Senator, who was seeking the Republican primary nomination and his 
second term, and was directed against Theodore Christianson, three times 
governor of Minnesota (1925-31), who had raised his sights to take in 
Washington. Quigley had three main objectives in preparing this paper: 
* Quigley quoted liberally from German newspapers, but he did not always cite his sources. 

Later he said: “I found Sen. Wheeler’s envelopes in the N.Y. Times and Herald- 

Tribune morgues and also in two or three morgues in Washington. I am not gure 

in just which one I found the translation from the German papers.” Letter, dated 

April 29, 1957. 

According to Quigley, he took his material to Helena, Montana, and went over it 
with Leif Erickson, who defeated Wheeler 49,419 to 44,513 in the primary. Printed in 

Lewiston, Montana, the CIO distributed the paper by hand in Butte and Great Falls; 


in the rest of the state it was delivered by mail to all the boxholders. Ibid. 
* Letter, dated April 16, 1957. 
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to make his client, a Republican, acceptable to the farmer, labor, and 
veteran groups; to destroy his client’s opponent by not letting him or the 
people forget the scandals which had emerged during his six years in the 
statehouse; and, finally, to give cause for racial, nationalistic, and religious 
groups literally to hate their governor. These groups included the Cath- 
olics, Lutherans, Jews, Irish, Swedish, Germans, Norwegians, and even the 
Yankees. 

In trying to win the farmers for Schall he adopted the title, the Minne- 
sota Leader, plagiarizing from the publication of the Nonpartisan League, 
an action for which he admitted afterwards that he had “caught hell.” ™ 
According to Quigley’s own account 
the Minnestota Nonpartisan League, which once had 67,000 paid up $16 members. . . 
had been kept alive by a handful of men and women, the state executive committee. It 
had a very high value in politics, since it was the “Bible” of so many thousands when the 
fight was hot. Davis and I were given the mailing list by a majority of the executive 
committee, who backed Schall. The list was old and only about 70 per cent alive when 
we used it. I hired some 25 gals in 1930 and we addressed by hand all the list for Schall 
and it appealed to the Farmer-Laborites to vote for Schall as one who favored labor and 
the farmers, and it worked. I went to Farmer-Laborites asking that they vote for a GOP, 
Schall, and they did, by the thousands, and Schall beat the three time governor, Theodore 
Christianson in the GOP primary in June, 1930, by a 94,000 plurality.” 

The front page bore endorsements of Schall by William E. Borah and 
William E. Green. Lavish use was made of Schall’s blindness; and in a 
cartoon he was represented as a knight with shield and sword. Christian- 
son, on the other hand, was identified with the scandals of his administra- 
tion. In a cartoon Christianson was shown in the act of closing parochial 
and private schools.*® 

Early in his career Christianson apparently owned a newspaper called 
the Dawson Sentinel. Besides a long commentary, Quigley had reproduced 
in facsimile some devastating quotations taken from this paper whose edi- 
torial masthead also carried the name and the title of Theodore Christian- 
son, editor. These were a few of the quotations attributed to Schall’s 
opponent and published by him more than a decade before the 1930 elec- 
tion year: “If the German people want food, why don’t they go down to 
the bottom of the sea and get it”;*’ “Pfaender, Lundeen, Van Lear, La Fol- 


“Interview, April 4, 1957. 
* Letter, dated April 16, 1957. 


* Years later, in commenting on this cartoon, Quigley said that it “was devastating.” 
“Minnesota,” he added, “has many Lutheran schools, hundreds of Catholic parochial 
schools and probably 15 Jewish schools. I intended to appeal to those elements. I can 
recall on the June night in 1930 when returns were coming in that returns from 
German, Irish and Jewish neighborhoods were 10 to one for Schall. People like to vote 
‘mad’ —to hell with fundamentals — and that is what happened in the GOP pri- 
mary.” Christianson had advocated that public schools stop teaching the German lan- 
guage and that they not accept grades from private schools. Ibid. 


7 On the other hand Schall was made to appear a great humanitarian. “The Governor 
wanted the German people to starve while Schall made a speech to feed women and 
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lette, Benedict Arnold, Kaiser Wilhelm and Judas Iscariot — their works 
and words speak for them”; “Some of the most outspoken traitors in Lac 
qui Parle county are among the Norwegians, the Swedes, the Irish and 
the Yankees.” 

Quigley has related that he spent several weeks in the Minnesota State 
Historical Society Archives and read every editorial which Governor Chris- 
tianson had written in his newspaper between 1914 and 1923. He stated: 
“The results of my research show that the most vulnerable candidate for 
office is a newspaper man who writes his own editorial columns.” He issued 
600,000 copies of his special edition of the Nonpartisan Leader; the recep- 
tion was so “enthusiastic” he had to have printed 100,000 more papers. 

Schall was on the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
with veto power on postmasterships. Quigley assigned men with automo- 
biles to every county for distribution of this paper and they were loyally 
assisted in this task by postmasters. In most cities and towns the papers 
for every postoffice patron were left with this official and he or she bought 
the stamps for distribution. In this manner virtually every voter in the 
state was reached. When the voters saw the photograph of Christianson’s 
editorials against their institutions the effect was ruinous to their Governor’s 
candidacy. The German voters overwhelmed the Governor.*® 

After the primary election in 1930 Quigley continued to produce pub- 
licity for Schall and for Floyd Olson, the Farmer-Labor Democratic candi- 
date for governor; he prepared mostly radio speeches which appealed to 
the farmers in northern and western Minnesota. Olson won handily but 
Schall’s fate hung in the balance until after election day. Behind 50,000 
in the early returns from the cities, he finally won over his Democratic 
opponent by 11,608 votes when the tallies from the northern precincts 
came in fifty and forty to one for the blind Senator. 

An interesting commentary on Quigley’s efforts to portray Schall to the 
voters as a great “progressive senator” was the fact, later reported by Quig- 
ley, that when the New Deal assumed power Schall immediately took the 
lead in fighting every objective of the Roosevelt administration, keeping up 
a violent and bitter attack on the President and his advisers until the day 
of his death. 

Although Quigley considers his participation in the 1930 Minnesota 
campaign his most exciting political adventure as a political dynamiter — 
and certainly the Minnesota Leader, which he believes to have elected 
Schall, was his masterpiece in the art of political dynamiting up to that 
time — he points to the record he made in the 1938 Minnesota election as 


children in the Fatherland,” and Schall was quoted as having said: “We will be 
doing our duty as God would have us do it. We cannot let prayers to help go up 
and close our ears against them.” 


* Walter E. Quigley, “The Evolution of a Radical,” op. cit. 
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the best evidence of the effectiveness of his method. In this year he was 
employed by Roy Dunn, state Republican chairman, to prepare a separate 
paper on each of forty-one Farmer-Labor candidates for the Minnesota 
House of Representatives; thirty-four of these were defeated at the polls, 
and the legislature in that year went overwhelmingly conservative. In these 
papers Quigley claimed that after the United Front had been instituted by 
Soviet Russia in 1935 the Farmer-Labor party had become infiltrated with 
American Communists, most of them from outside the state and many of 
them Jews, a factor which, surprisingly, he made no bones about in his 
papers. Not only had they infiltrated the Farmer-Labor party, but they 
had worked their way into positions of influence and sometimes of control 
in the CIO, the Workers Alliance, the Board of Regents of the University 
of Minnesota, and high state offices. 

Most surprising to an observer who was not a part of the political situ- 
ation in Minnesota in the late thirties is the complete frankness with which 
Quigley exploited the apparently more than latent anti-Semitism prevalent 
in that area. In a paper prepared to blast the Farmer-Laborite Speaker of 
the Minnesota House of Representatives he headlined his lead story: “City 
Editor Managed Barker Campaign.” In the three-line, three-column, heavy 
type subheadline he referred to Anthon Jacobs as the “power behind the 
political throne in the speakership battle,” and listed Jacobs’ sins, one of 
which was the allegation that he was “against Father Coughlin program.” 
In the lead he then described Jacobs as the “Jewish Editor of the Minnesota 
State News,” and then before launching on a long list of documented cita- 
tions on Barker’s voting record, he mentioned the word “Jew” or “Jewish” 
five times. 

In some of the other papers he prepared for the Republicans in the 
1938 campaign, he named the Jews who had associated themselves with 
the Farmer-Labor party or had attached themselves to its office-holders or 
office-seekers. For example, the “List of motions made at three gatherings 
of Farmer-Labor association delegates are most convincing proof of Henne- 
pin County leadership in this election”; “Sherman Dryer, young Jewish 
radical, and Steve Adams, communist member of farmer-labor state, central 
committee, are real powers behind the throne in county with largest vote”; 
“a motion made by Sam Bellman, Jewish member of the Legislature”; and 
“Ruben Latz, Jewish delegate.” He repeated the phrase, “Sherman Dryer, 
the young radical Jew,” at least four times in one story, throwing in the 
phrase “Walter Frank, radical CIO organizer.” In one paper he reproduced 
a photograph of Jacobs which was designed to emphasize so-called Jewish 
features and captioned it “Art Jacobs Tells George W. Olson.” Quigley 
wrote that Nordstrom, his intended victim, was “twice part of Machine 
managed by Jewish editor, A. N. Jacobs of Minneapolis,” and in another 
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similar paper he pointed out that “Jacobs was so forward in his activities 
(as private secretary to Barker and dispenser of patronage) that members 
of the Jewish race believed he was prejudicing the public against the Jews 
and expressed the opinion that he should not be in such a powerful position 
for the good of their race.” 

Quigley did not use the word “Communists” directly or frequently in 
his papers; he was careful not to do so. He did use the word “radical” 
often and associated the Jews he mentioned with the Communists who, he 
alleges in other accounts, took over the control of the Farmer-Labor party. 
In reflecting on his activities in this period Quigley has said: “The Jewish 
issue was an important factor. It was charged that a nationality or creed 
with only one per cent of the vote controlled ninety-eight per cent of the 
power and authority. Though Minnesota is known as a Swede state, her 
biggest voting nationality is of German descent and Benson fared badly 
where they predominated.” 

Apparently Quigley did not enjoy preparing an exclusively affirmative 
paper in behalf of Joseph H. Ball, who tried for re-election to the United 
States Senate in 1948. Quigley was always at his best when he “blasted” 
an opponent. Quigley himself remarked: “Only when it was agreed with 
the candidate, like Senator Ball, that the paper was entirely ‘pro,’ was it 
‘pro.’ Usually, I then believed, and still do, that ‘heat’ is what people 
like.” 2° The whole episode is interesting. He and Ball had been news- 
paper cronies, but in a by-lined article in 1938 Ball had ripped into Quigley 
in a manner that would have done credit to the master himself.2? Quigley 
never forgot this affront and in 1947, in an article for the Railroad Train- 
man, he tore into Ball in typical style.22 The principal reproach was that 
Ball sat comfortably in Washington, drawing $10,000 a year and paying his 
wife $5,000, while 15,000,000 young Americans faced death to preserve 
him and his kind in safety. While he voted for a $4 billion loan to Great 
Britain and virtually repealed the excess profits tax and gave billions back 
to giant corporations he “went all out” against the wounded and married 
veterans. 


*” Letter, dated April 9, 1957. 


* Letter, dated April 16, 1957. Ball himself has commented on Quigley’s preference for a 
“heated” campaign: “He was a bit unhappy doing a positive job for me, but did it 
very well. He would have preferred to axe my opponent. Unfortunately, the results 
in 1948, not only in my own case but in others and nationally, indicate that positive, 
constructive campaigning is nowhere near as effective as a good hatchet or smear job. 
I was on the receiving end of what proved to be a very effective hatchet job by the 
AFL-CIO in 1948. Guess people still prefer to vote against rather than for. Quigley’s 
activities in my campaign were confined to writing and distributing the United States 
Senate News (Minnesota Edition). I don’t think it did any harm, and probably did 
some good, but obviously not enough.” Joseph H. Ball, letter, March 24, 1957. 

™St. Paul Pioneer-Press, January 16, 1939. This story was one of the photostats in the 
dossier the Utah Democrats compiled to discredit Quigley. 

“ “Sa E. Quigley, “Minnesota’s Senator Ball,” The Railroad Trainman, LXIV (February, 

), p. 38. 
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In 1948 the public-relations director for the Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor received orders from the Washington headquarters to defeat Ball 
because of his support of the Taft-Hartley Act. At this juncture Quigley 
walked into the AFL office loaded with material from the Congressional 
Record. The AFL bought the material and prepared a four-page, letter-size 
paper which described the issues and gave a report, slanted to be sure but 
not sensational, on Ball’s votes. Quigley now engaged in a dispute with 
Hubert Humphrey, the Democratic candidate, and withdrew from the 
campaign;** but Ball hired him to issue a favorable paper. In this paper 
Mrs. Ball emerged, not as a patronage appointee, but as one who, “when 
the office was swamped brought order out of chaos,” a “skilled, loyal 
worker.” Ball himself had introduced the bill to eliminate poll taxes and 
had opposed OPA with its black markets; he had secured the passage of 
two veterans bills, had supported federal aid to education and the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill, had retained the tax on oleomargarine and 
supported an income tax cut, and had planned the United Nations. But 
Ball’s position was hopeless. He had supported the Taft-Hartley Act and 
had opposed the Marshall Plan; the Farmer-Labor party had merged with 
the Democratic party in 1944, and the opposition candidate, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, was a great campaigner and simply too much for Ball. 

Quigley issued a few other “pro” papers without heat. He issued such 
papers for Minnesota Congressmen Harold Knutson and Harold Hagen 
over a period of years. Hagen was soundly beaten in 1954, an event Quig- 
ley attributed to the low price of eggs. 

Political dynamiting has not been Quigley’s only activity as a public- 
relations man in politics. He has prepared and planted news releases, writ- 
ten pamphlets and broadsides, ghosted speeches, books, and entries for the 
Congressional Record, and lobbied in the Minnesota legislature and the 
Congress of the United States. For fifty years he has served clients as a 
researcher and writer in almost every way known to the trade. He has 
blueprinted and managed campaigns, and on occasion he has teen a fre- 
quent and sometimes the constant companion of a politician on the road. 


* Each subsequently described the other according to his opinion, but each recognized the 
other for his abilities. “Mr. Quigley is not known for being the most scrupulous and 
ethical in his campaign abilities and conduct. . . . There is no doubt but what he had 
ability, and . . . in practically every campaign [he] has been used to do some hard 
hitting, in fact, smear attacks upon certain candidates. I hesitate to comment about a 
man I cannot say something halfway good. In this instance, I am afraid that Mr. 
Quigley does not merit the kind of friendly comment I should like to be able to give.” 
Hubert Humphrey letter, dated March 10, 1955. In reply, Quigley has said of Humph- 
rey: “Humphrey’s word is no good; he is undependable. But he is the most brilliant 
campaigner in Minnesota today; he is unbeatable. He is a fast thinker on his feet. You 
have to give the devil his due. If you don’t recognize your opponents’ abilities, you 
can’t beat them. You can’t ignore your enemies.” Interview, April 4, 1957; letter, 
dated April 9, 1957. 
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In addition, he has written articles for trade journals and nationally known 
periodicals.** 

Quigley’s career has been varied and colorful. While still in high school 
in 1905 in East Grand Forks, where he was born February 4, 1890, he was 
on the staff of the Grand Forks, North Dakota, Plaindealer-Press, a Demo- 
cratic daily, and since then he has worked on a score of papers in several 
states. His father, Hugh Quigley, born in Canada of Irish parents, was chief 
of police and a Democrat.** The son, also a Democrat, drifted into police 
reporting and soon took the “dynamiting trail” in the “whirlpool of north- 
western politics.” 7° 


Subsequently Quigley attended Carleton College for one year and the 
University of North Dakota law school; he was admitted to the North 
Dakota bar in 1912. After three months in California, where he served 
on two newspaper staffs and was admitted to the bar,?” he returned to 


™ Walter Eli Quigley, “Like Father, Like Son (How Lindbergh gets that way),” Saturday 
Evening Post, June 21, 1941, pp. 37-44. Quigley and Charles A. Lindbergh were law 
partners from 1922 to May, 1924, when Lindbergh died, at a moment when he was 
campaigning for the Farmer-Labor gubernatorial nomination. In December, 1923, 
Lindbergh assigned the rights to his book, Your Country at War (1917), to Quigley, 
who wrote an introduction to the 1934 edition, a reprint. Two comments by Quigley 
on Lindbergh, Jr., are worth recording. 

In 1923, when Lindbergh, Sr., was campaigning to secure the Farmer-Labor sena- 
torial nomination in a special election to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Sena- 
tor Knute Nelson, Quigley and the son “threw campaign literature from the air” as 
they circled in the flyer’s plane over Redwood Falls. Quigley, Saturday Evening Post, 
op. cit., p. 42. In 1951, presumably to justify his paper against Wheeler he said he 
“. . . disagreed with Col. Lindbergh on his America First speeches.” Letter, dated 
April 4, 1951. 


* His mother was Philmena Ducharme, a French Canadian. Quigley has recorded in his 
unpublished autobiographical manuscript: “Dad's role depended upon the election of 
a friendly mayor each biennial election . . . so our family was a hotbed of politics. . . . 
From the age of eight until fifteen I peddled literature, prepared halls for meetings, 
ran errands for candidates, nailed posters.” 

At twenty-two he was chairman of the Polk County Democratic organization and 
president of the Wilson-Ringdal Club and he was up “on the political campaign ques- 
tion so thoroughly that the ‘old heads’ in politics had little to fear but what the county 
will show good results.” News story headed “Boy Heads Committee,” Minneapolis 
Dispatch, September 27, 1912. 


* Quigley had quit the Times and went to work for John Burke, a handsome and articulate 
Irish Catholic in a state largely Norwegian-Lutheran east of the Missouri, and Russian 
— German-Lutheran on the western slope, who was elected governor three times. 
With little money, Burke could not afford an adult publicity man, so Quigley traveled 
with him. Quigley revealed that he and Burke “simply raised hell with the ‘Old gang,’ 
which was vulnerable. No autos and loudspeakers then. We would ride local freights 
or passenger trains on branch lines or be driven by horses of friendly persons or livery 
barns. No busses then, either. But my job was to go to the local paper and offer to 
write a story. County editors are lazy or overworked and, in most cases, they printed 
my diatribes against the ‘Gang.’” Letter, dated March 3, 1957. 


* “While in Visalia [California], Hiram Johnson ... wanted a publicity man, so Whitmore 
[Charles A. Whitmore, Editor and Publisher, Visalia Delta] ‘loaned’ me to him for 
six weeks ana we tramped around California. Johnson wa’ fighting the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, which previously had pretty much dominated California politics. 
\ Pe — tough speaker whom the people liked and admired.” Letter, dated 

pril 9, ; 
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Grand Forks and formed a partnership with H. A. Bronson; there followed 
several legal associations until his disbarment in 1926 and again in 1939. 
Apparently his law practice brought him only difficulties, but his legal 
experience undoubtedly gave him the training which has enabled him to 
avoid any libel suits in his publicity work. 

In 1916 Quigley became an organizer for the Nonpartisan Political 
League of North Dakota. Except for some skirmishes in North Dakota in 
1917, nearly all his League activities were in Nebraska during the two fol- 
lowing years; here he had some harrowing and harassing experiences which 
taught him much about people and propaganda. He took considerable 
abuse, but “the peppery little Irishman,” as he became known, “learned 
how to take care of himself.” ** 

In 1926 Quigley became the “notorious” author of a round robin which 
advocated that the Farmer-Labor party identify itself with the Democratic 
party in the 1926 and 1928 elections. He was charged by the opponents of 
this movement with being in the employ of the Republicans. He has stated 
categorically that he was paid by the Democrats, and he rationalizes his 
position by pointing to the fact that the Farmer-Labor party did combine 
with the Democratic party in 1944, a fact which places him in the role of 
a prophet vindicated by results. 

From 1924, after the death of his law partner, Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Sr., until 1936 he was closely identified with Farmer-Labor party politics 
and politicians, and in this period he established his reputation as an expert 
political propagandist and the “bad boy in Minnesota politics,” a person to 
be feared. Subsequently he branched out into other states, particularly 
with his specialty, the “dynamiting” newspaper, a commodity for which 
he is still seeking buyers, and which would seem to be his own contribution 
to the art of political propaganda. 

Quigley gives the impression that his services are greatly in demand. 
He has asserted that “when a campaign is over it is a closed incident and 
I am lining up work for future elections. . . . I am a professional political 
writer and take only clients that I elect.” *° In 1952, a wealthy New Yorker 
received a letter from Quigley offering his services and stating in effect that 
he was prepared to do a job either for or against any candidate in whom 
the New Yorker and his associates might be interested. He has accepted 
clients with money on the line; he has rejected possible clients with un- 
certain financial resources; he talks about “a good year” and “a decent 
retainer.” Businessmen and professional men serve both Democrats and 


* The story of the League, its trials and tribulations, has recently been told in an excellent 
account by Robert L. Morlan, Political Prairie Fire: The Nonpartisan League, 1915- 
1922 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955). Morlan mentions Quigley 
twice in connection with an episode in which Quigley defected from the League. 


* Letter, dated April 9, 1951. 
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Republicans, so do doctors and lawyers; why should not he do so? To him, 
as to others in the public-relations field, his occupation is a source of legiti- 
mate pride. 

In his relations with his clients he likes to work directly with one man, 
preferably the candidate himself or a single manager with responsibility 
and authority. He does not like to work with a committee, as he did in 
the Utah campaign, when he dealt with the national and the state Repub- 
lican committees. He demands a free hand, but it is obvious that he does 
not always get it. Frequently there is disagreement among campaign man- 
agers over the copy and contents of his papers,*° and sometimes “his stuff” 
is not even used by a candidate.** But he never goes without payment 
for his work or services. 

He has had clients with whom he has formed friendships and personal 
attachments. These have been candidates for public office in Minnesota 
with whom he has worked closely during an entire campaign, men like 
Tom Davis, a successful attorney but always an unsuccessful candidate; 
Governor Floyd Olson, deceased; and Congressmen Harold Knutson and 
Harold Hagen.*? In the 1950 Utah campaign he never met either the 
successful candidate, Wallace F. Bennett, or Senator Elbert D. Thomas. 
He says that he “never saw nor heard from Pratt Kesler, Utah State Re- 
publican Chairman in 1950, until the paper was circulated in Utah,” when 
“he stopped in Salt Lake City a day and talked to him for probably three 
minutes.” ** Hired by the GOP National Committee “to get up the dossier 


on Senator Thomas and five other Senators,” which “he did over a period 


* Upon inquiry Quigley admitted, in the case of his Utah paper, that “There were some 
changes made in the copy, but I do not know who made them. I sent all my copy in 
and it came with the changes. The front page cartoon, I think, was drawn in Wash- 
ington. It looks like it is signed with the name Duke and I don’t know who he is. 
All the eight inside cartoons were written out by me word for word as I outlined them 
by cartoonist Al Papas of Minneapolis, who did my work for years in various state 
papers.” Letter, November 28, 1955. Quigley insisted that “80 per cent of the material 
in the Utah paper was written as I thought it should be and printed that way.” Ibid. 

™ “Tn 1950, I was hired by Guy Gabrielson, National GOP chairman, through Ab Herman, 
executive director, to check the records of six U.S. Senators. They did not use my dope 
against Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada, figuring he was more valuable as chairman of 
the judiciary committee and anti-Roosevelt and Truman, so we let him alone. But 
I had a real record on Sen. Glen Taylor of Idaho, who really was a red. I also cata- 
logued records of Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, Dennis Chavez of New Mexico. I did 
some work for Gen. Pat Hurley down there, but he would not use the stuff, though 
he could have plastered the state for $5,000. Instead he fought with me and his pub- 
licity manager and later spent a couple of hundred thousand in a contest in the 
senate.” Letter, dated April 9, 1957. “A millionaire named Williams was the GOP 
candidate against Magnuson and did not want that type of campaign, though I had a 
fine dossier on Magnuson. As a result Williams was handily beaten. The Oklahoma 
stuff was used effectively and Thomas lost — and my stuff on Glen Taylor was devas- 
tating and was used again in later campaigns.” Ibid. Apparently Quigley’s typical 
“newspaper” was issued only in the Utah campaign. 

™“T was on the road with Floyd Olson in four campaigns, for eleven months. He was like 
a brother, as was Rep. Hagen.” Letter, dated April 23, 1957. 

* Letter, dated November 13, 1955. 
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of several months,” ** he dealt directly with Ab Herman, assistant to Na- 
tional Republican Chairman Guy Gabrielson for that year, and with Rich- 
ard Cardall, assistant to Senator Arthur V. Watkins, perhaps the person 
principally responsible for the hard-hitting Republican campaign against 
Senator Thomas. 

Quigley does not feel hostility toward those he attacks; on the other 
hand, he feels that he has done a public service in many cases, as in the 
attacks on Thomas and Wheeler.**® Nevertheless he says that they were 
both “good Senators.” He is principally interested in the technique. Quig- 
ley prefers not to have his paper appear in the last days of the campaign,*® 
for he feels that it has more effect if it lies about the house so that people 
can pick it up from time to time and look at it. In this respect the printed 
page is far superior to radio and TV, whose message is evanescent. His 
propaganda has a degree of accuracy seldom found in comparable publica- 
tions, and this makes replies more difficult.*” 

But not everyone agrees that the technique is as effective as Quigley 
thinks. Roy Dunn was the Minnesota Republican state chairman who em- 
ployed Quigley to produce the forty-one papers against the Farmer-Labor 
members of the Minnesota state legislature in the 1938 campaign which 


™ Letter, dated March 3, 1957. 


* “When I read these Communist publications and Senator Thomas’ book, The Four Fears, 
I became convinced that he was, and I think unconsciously, the one man of high 
standing selected by the Communists when they wanted a respectable front. Un- 
wittingly he served their cause and was of great value to the sly boys working under 
orders from abroad. . . . I also call attention to the Montana paper I enclose which 
helped defeat Senator B. K. Wheeler for his speeches for America First which to me 
were decidedly fascist. | was happy to help defeat Wheeler for what I believe was his 
aid to fascism and Hitler and just as glad to defeat Senator Elbert Thomas for a 
similar type of aid to Stalin and Communism.” Letter, dated April 4, 1951. 


*“My Thomas paper was not a roorback. If anything I put it out too late. I believe he 
[Thomas] had some three weeks to answer it. I am not one of those who believes 
in last minute work in campaigns. I think more of them are won or lost six months 
to a year before election and I have pounded my prospective clients for 35 years to get 
them to do their work early.” Letter, dated March 3, 1957. 

igley gave an excellent definition of a roorback in his pro-Hagen paper as part 

of his usual warning to readers to beware of what the opposition will do after it reads 
his paper. “Attacks, at the last minute,” he wrote, “can be expected against Harold C. 
Hagen. It is the usual political trick purposely timed for the final days or hours before 
election so there will be no chance to answer the charges or set the record straight.” 
On the other hand Quigley’s clients have been the victims of roorbacks. A 
competent Minnesota public-relations man has observed: “In the 1948 Minnesota 
senatorial race Senator Joseph H. Ball, seeking re-election, was caught off balance by 
a roorback. Ball had a tight speaking schedule, did not remember his own votes on 
many of the issues (97 of them) and had no chance to check the record and prepare 
contradictory material. Ball lost to Hubert Humphrey by some 300,000 votes.” Letter, 
dated April 1, 1957. See also Quigley, “Like Father, Like Son,” op. cit., pp. 39-40 


“From a man with 30 years’ experience in political public-relations work in Minnesota has 
come the observation that “Quig knows the value of absolute accuracy in the ma- 
terial he uses. Never, to my knowledge, has he been caught in the meshes of libel or 
successfully challenged. He can be utterly ruthless and make the most respected 
individual appear to be a downright scallawag, but there never is anything upon which 
a libel pleading can be based.” Letter, dated April 4, 1957. 
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saw the defeat of thirty-four of the forty-one. When asked about the effec- 
tiveness of Quigley’s papers, Dunn answered: “As is frequently the case 
in instances such as this, claims of accomplishment are presented which 
are impossible for anyone to substantiate. It is my opinion that the success 
of any political campaign is the net result of a combination of circum- 
stances and activity.” ** But another experienced observer in Minnesota 
has stated: “Had not the Quigley papers been distributed the F.-L. men 
all may have been elected.” The same observer said that Quigley’s state- 
wide paper in the 1930 Minnesota campaign “tipped the state over in a 
week,” leading to the nomination of Schall by a 94,000 plurality.*® Another 
observer, a public-relations man, corroborated this view: “I believe that 
had it not been for Quigley’s sheet, Christianson would have taken the 
nomination from incumbent Senator Schall.” *° 

To support his claim for the effectiveness of his papers, Quigley has 
pointed to some “unbeatable” men who have been “roundly defeated” by 
the “right kind of propaganda,” properly cartooned, headed, and edited, 
which all the voters have received in their mailboxes. He then cited 
Wheeler’s record in 1940, when he won overwhelmingly by 177,000 votes 
to 63,000, and added: “Yet we beat him in the primary.” “Senator Elbert 
Thomas,” he continued, “had won three elections with handsome majori- 
ties, yet lost by 21,229 in spite of an array of talent sent to Utah to try to 
save him,” and “Theodore Christianson was elected Governor of Minne- 
sota in 1928 by 230,000 plurality, yet we licked him in 1930, just two years 


later by 94,000 majority in his own GOP primary.” ** Other observers, 
however, would have considered these candidates very vulnerable, and in 
fact, ideal setups for Quigley’s dynamiting technique of propaganda. 

All three “victims” named by Quigley had been in public office a long 
time and had accumulated many enemies. All three had a published 


* Letter, dated March 21, 1957. 


* Orell Leen, letter, dated March 2, 1957. Leen was the “front” for the papers; the notice, 
required by law, read “prepared and issued and circulated by Orell Leen.” This notice 
is required by law in most states. Quigley described Leen’s part in the papers by 
saying “he took the heat.” Leen was also the “front” for the 1930 Schall paper. 

“ Letter, dated April 1, 1957. 


“The 1930 senatorial election was a “hotly” contested campaign. Schall received only 
293,626 or 37.6 per cent of the total 780,029 votes cast. He defeated his Democratic 
opponent, Einer Hoidale (282,018) by only 11,608 votes, and the Farmer-Labor candi- 
date, Ernest Lundeen (178,671) by 114,955 votes. In the 1926 Republican primaries of 
that year Schall defeated Theodore Christianson by 93,346 or 57.4 per cent of the total 
vote, 464,699, cast in that election. Reports of State Canvassing Board, General Elec- 
tion, November 4, 1930, Primary Election, June 16, 1930, compiled by Mike Holm, 
Secretary of State. In 1928, Christianson had defeated Ernest Lundeen, Farmer- 
Laborite, by 322,664 votes, and all four opponents, including the Democratic candidate, 
who received 213,734 votes, by almost 100,000 votes. Christianson also scored a 
decisive victory in 1926 over Magnus Johnson, a popular vote-getter, and in 1924 over 
Floyd B. Olson. Johnson and Olson were Farmer-Labor candidates. Reports of State 
Canvassing Board, General Elections, 1924, 1926, 1928, compiled by Mike Holm, 
Secretary of State. 
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record of statements on highly controversial policies or issues. In each case 
Quigley resurrected the past. He dug up statements which were no longer 
relevant to the point of a candidate’s fitness for office and gave them a 
twist and turn which would arouse the voter to anger or foment his fears. 
In Wheeler’s case, he recalled the anger of the anti-Nazi and intervention- 
ists generally of the pre-World War II era; in Thomas’ case, he reproduced 
gestures of good will originally intended to secure peaceful relations be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Russia; and in Christianson’s case he 
resurrected his extravagant anti-German statements made during World 
War I and his statement that the public schools should not accept credits 
from parochial schools. In 1946, the propagandist took full advantage of 
Pearl Harbor in discrediting Wheeler’s isolationist position, and in 1950 
he exploited fully the cold war in discrediting Thomas’ conception of world 
citizenship. These candidates were in fact vulnerable, perfect targets for 
Quigley’s propaganda dynamite. 

Neither Wheeler nor Thomas attributed much influence to Quigley’s 
paper in bringing about their defeats. Wheeler said he had only a faint 
“recollection of Walter Quigley and any part he played in the primary 
campaign against me.” ** Wheeler himself attributed his defeat to the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, to the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union, to Jewish money and the Jewish press, and to his opposition to 
President Roosevelt on the court issue and on the question of the Presi- 
dent’s policy of “getting the United States into war.” Thomas credited his 
defeat in 1950 principally to the American Medical Association and the 
Mormon Church. Thomas did take notice of the general smear attack on 
him. He felt most deeply about how the Mormon Church and the Deseret 
News, the official organ of the Church, had dealt with him during the 
campaign.*® The Church officialdom had unequivocally and unanimously, 
although unofficially, opposed his re-election. 

Nor was Quigley’s the only literary attack upon Thomas and Wheeler. 
Thomas, as we have seen, was subjected to the same accusations at an 
earlier date. Against Wheeler there was distributed what the Senate Elec- 
tions Committee called “a rude and obscene publication,” The Plot against 
America; this was advertised by 20,000 copies of a “lurid, libelous bro- 
chure.” ** 

Probably the effectiveness of the single, state-wide dynamite explosion 
which Quigley employs is enhanced by preparatory publications of this 
sort. It catches the opposition unawares, and it is difficult to refute. It is 
cheaper than a sustained TV program, and does not deprive a viewer — 


* Letter, dated April 8, 1957. 
* See Jonas, “The 1950 Elections in Utah,” op. cit., pp. 86-87. 


“ Report, Investigation of Senatorial Campaign Expenditures, United States Senate, 80th 
Cong., Ist Sess., January 31, 1947, pp. 5-8. 
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a voter — of his favorite program, a consequence of the use of this medium 
which has already been identified as a boomerang. 

As a public-relations man in politics Quigley has exercised a peculiar 
power. Whatever originality has been pointed out in his political cam- 
paigning may be due to his own unusual talents and techniques. His ability 
has been not only to arouse fear in the minds of the voters; he has caused 
politicians to fear him, so much so that they have been willing to hire him 
or pay him a fee just so an opposing candidate could not have his services. 
This aspect of his position among politicians in Minnesota brought forth 
from former Governor Floyd Olson the reported statement that: “We have 
to have him on our side for it will be too expensive to fight him.” *° His 
power results also from his willingness to go anywhere for a fee and to 
write the things about a candidate that no one else dares to write. As an 
expert in attacking a candidate, in dynamiting him out of office, he has 
been called in when “heat” is needed, following a blueprint which calls 
for a “hard-hitting” campaign. He has combined his talents and techniques 
to construct a propaganda bomb which he has learned how to detonate 
to cover a whole state at the right moment to bring devastation and destruc- 
tion in the ranks of his clients’ opposition. It is doubtful if Quigley and his 
“newspaper” fall into the usual classifications of propagandists and of 
propaganda. For this reason the term “political dynamiter” and the phrase 
“political dynamiting” have been advanced in this essay to describe him 
and his handiwork in the field of the public-relations man in politics. 


“Letter, dated April 16, 1957. Quigley has related that Governor Olson had intended to 
run for the Senate in 1936 against Senator Schall. Quigley, who had directed cam- 
paigns for both of them, an awkward position, arranged that each should get him 
several thousand dollars for him to spend six months in California and stay out of it. 
Both Schall and Olson died before there was any reason for this arrangement to take 
effect. Letter, dated April 23, 1957. 
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all, were treated as one-way transmission belts between the electorate 

and those persons voted into office. The role of the parties was seen 
in extraordinarily passive terms. The parties were considered, at least 
ideally, to be essentially mechanisms through which the will of the citizenry 
could be canalized and turned into positive law. 

Today, in contrast to the view held half-a-century or more ago, parties 
are also viewed as social groups. To some extent, persons who identify 
themselves with parties share some common expectations, or values, or 
goals. As the Survey Research Center has shown, it is a ticklish business 
to pin down the exact ingredients of identification and to measure precisely 
the factors in voter motivation.' Yet enough insight has been gained so that 
it may be stated categorically that parties are social groups or, to put it 
differently, that they have lives of their own. They are to some degree an 
independent variable in the total political process. 

Foreign observers of the American political scene — the names of Laski, 
Brogan, Siegfried, and Duverger come readily to mind — have often com- 
mented upon the conservative nature of American politics. Without em- 
barking on a safari into cultural anthropology, the thesis can be defended 
that the parties themselves are partly the cause of the conservatism so 
frequently noted in our political life. For purposes of the discussion, it is not 
necessary to give a technical definition of “conservative”; the term is used 
in its ordinary common-sense meaning, as will become apparent. It will 
also be assumed that there is general agreement on a few basic propositions, 
e.g., that the national parties are rather decentralized, that constitutional 
factors have strongly shaped the development of the parties, etc., so that 
there will be no need to quibble over the obvious. 

Each of the ways in which the parties are believed to contribute to con- 
servatism is summarized below, and the evidence tending to substantiate 
the proposition is dealt with briefly. While the reader familiar with the 
literature on parties might have chosen different illustrations, it is hoped 
that those which are given are sufficiently representative to carry conviction. 

1. The weakness of the parties makes it difficult for majorities to govern. 
Many explanations have been offered, of course, for the relative lack of 
cohesion and the high degree of decentralization of the American parties, 


|: CLASSICAL democratic theory political parties, when mentioned at 


* Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston: 
Row, Peterson, 1954). oe 
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though it may be doubted that any one has ever stated the matter more 
clearly than Professor Schattschneider.? Be that as it may, the very inability 
of the parties to govern as parties clearly makes majority rule difficult or 
impossible, and thus plays into the hands of any minorities opposing change. 

2. Because the parties cannot govern, the role of permanent nonpartisan 
interest groups is strengthened. In Schattschneider’s analysis, the weakness 
of the parties adds to the importance of the interest groups. Even if the 
relationship is less causal than here stated, the significance of interest groups 
in American politics would be conceded by all to be enormous. Permanent 
interest groups, once the initial thrill of setting up shop has passed, have a 
way of becoming stolid, conservative institutions, concerned less with reform 
in general than with specific favors or acts of largesse intended to benefit 
themselves. In whatever area of American life one looks, this is the general 
rule. 

3. A weak two-party system, in a presidential regime, offers the elector- 
ate moderate aad very general choices on issues; a one-party system in many 
states offers little or no choice on issues. Normally, American politics is non- 
ideological, at least to any marked extent. It is suggested that the parties 
themselves are one of the very large number of factors contributing to this 
condition. Whether this condition is good or bad is perhaps a matter of 
opinion. But the fact remains that a society which, for any reason, is not 
offered significant political choices in terms of issues is most likely to be 
conservative in nature. 

In many of the individual states, the possibility of making an issue-choice 
by reference to the parties is not very great. Ranney and Kendall, in their 
classification of state party systems, find ten “one-party” states, and twelve 
“modified one-party” states — that is, about half of the total.’ All of the 
“one-party” states except Vermont are in the South where, as Key has 
shown in Southern Politics,* factionalism is not a satisfactory substitute for 
party competition. This holds even for Louisiana, where there is strong 
factional competition within the dominant Democratic party. 

4. Minor parties suffer serious legal disabilities of many sorts. In another 
place, I have discussed the type of legal restrictions placed on the activities 
of third parties or potential third parties.’ Not all third parties are anti- 
conservative, e.g., the Dixiecrats in 1948. On the other hand, protest parties 
which wish to make significant changes in the established order of things 
have been and are discriminated against by a wide variety of state laws. 


* E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New York: Rinehart, 1942). 


* Austin Ranney and Willmoore Kendall, Democracy and the American Parry System 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956), p. 412. 


*V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York: Knopf, 1949). 


5 Murray S. Stedman, Jr., and Susan W. Stedman, Discontent at the Polls (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950), pp. 125-36. 
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5. As reference groups the parties are weak. Both the Survey Research 
Center study of the 1952 election and an earlier study by Belknap and 
Campbell brought forth findings which indicate that for strong partisans 
the parties play a significant role in determining voters’ attitudes on issues.® 
However, the question of significance is a matter of degree and may pre- 
sumably vary, even for the most emotionally involved of partisans, with the 
election, the issues, and the candidates. To demonstrate the weakness of 
the parties as reference groups one merely has to contrast the parties in this 
respect with religious denominations. As is the case with party affiliation, 
religious affiliation is mostly hereditary. Likewise, both groups are voluntary 
associations. After that the similarities fade. There is no question that the 
“party line” of the Methodists or Catholics, for example, is relatively more 
influential in shaping the attitudes of co-religionists than is the party line 
of even a vigorous state party in a strong two-party state. No doubt various 
hypotheses could be advanced to explain this attitudinal difference; how- 
ever, relative to other reference groups, the parties are uninfluential. This 
being the case, if issues are to be defined and contested, they must be ad- 
vanced and fought for by non-party organizations, organizations which by 
their nature usually represent only a minority of the electorate. 

6. Personality tends to be more important in voter motivation than 
issues. It is a matter of ordinary observation, well supported by scientific 
studies, that the personality of candidates is often more significant than 
issues or party in shaping the voting preferences of a very large percentage 
of the American electorate.’ One need not haggle over the exact weighting 
to be given to each of the three factors — issues, candidates, and party — 
in order to appreciate the point that in the American system personality 
often eclipses issues. One result may be that voting makes little sense from 
the standpoint of party.® 

While it would be unfair to apply the expression “cult of personality” 
to American politics, we have recently witnessed, in the immense popu- 
larity of President Eisenhower, a splendid illustration of the way in which 
personal appeal may detract attention from party issues as well as party 
performance. It is submitted that the net effect of the triumph of personality 
over issues is decidedly conservative, in that the status quo, or even the 
status quo ante, appears more attractive than a program of change and 
experiment. 


* Campbell, Gurin, and Miller, op. cit.; George Belknap and Angus Campbell, “Political 
Party Identification and Attitudes Toward Foreign Policy,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XV (Winter, 1951-52), 601-23. 

* Julian L. Woodward and Elmo Roper, “Political Activity of American Citizens,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, XLIV (1950), 872-85. Also, see Campbell, Gurin, and 
Miller, op. cit., pp. 136-43. 


*See V. O. Key, Jr., American State Politics: an Introduction (New York: Knopf, 1956), 
pp. 52-84. 
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7. Retarded geographical areas are overrepresented, while dynamic 
areas are underrepresented. The numerical equality enjoyed by the states 
in the Senate is the most obvious example of giving equal weight to unequal 
populations. But further, the effect is, thanks to seniority and regional 
voting loyalties, to undercut the areas of the country which are economically 
most dynamic. While less apparent in the House, the same situation in 
general also occurs, for the committee chairmen tend to come from the most 
static and conservative districts, regardless of party. From an over-all point 
of view, the underrepresentation of dynamic areas in key positions of con- 
gressional power results in a situation remarkably akin to that of the Na- 
tional Assembly in Paris.* 

8. Rural minorities control many state legislatures, and thereby penalize 
urban majorities. The virtual serfdom of the urbanite to the rurally con- 
trolled state legislatures in many areas is a recurrent plaint in the writings 
of political scientists and needs no re-emphasis here.'® What has been the 
effect of continued rural and small-town dominance upon social policy in, 
say, the last twenty years? (Or perhaps, in some states, the term “veto 
power” would be more accurate than “dominance.”) At best, the country- 
side’s veto power hampers work that obviously needs to be undertaken — 
schools, housing, and recreation facilities are convenient examples. At 
worst, rurally dominated legislatures may harass labor unions, prevent ad- 
ministrative reform, and retain obsolete tax structures and methods. The 


result is to place a tag of permanence on the status quo and, conversely, to 
discourage initiative and that sense of experimentation so highly prized by 
Americans — in the abstract. If the parties were merely instruments for 
transmitting the will of the people, then they would no doubt be free of any 
moral indignation in this matter. But since they are in fact social groups, 
they have some responsibility for the state of affairs they have helped to 
perpetuate. 


9. Party leadership is recruited and developed on a haphazard basis. 
The selection of party leaders is notoriously unsystematic, unplanned, and 
uncertain. In the absence of the attraction power of issues, this is under- 
standable. Self-aggrandizement replaces service, mediocrity replaces bril- 
liance, inertia replaces enthusiasm. Under such circumstances, only people 
with plenty of time on their hands or a vocational interest in view can man 
the posts of party leadership. Members of the bar, especially, find them- 
selves, whether as party officials or party candidates, in a favorable position. 


* The reader may care to make the comparison for himself by examining Francois Goguel, 
France Under the Fourth Republic (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1952), pp. 141- 
43. 


“For an up-to-date account, see Gordon E. Baker, Rural versus Urban Political Power 
(New York: Doubleday, 1955). 
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Win, lose, or draw, the year-in year-out advertising helps build up a clien- 
tele, and there is always a secretary to handle the phone and the typewriter. 

The generally conservative bias of lawyer-politicians might not seriously 
affect the political equilibrium if American parties possessed active, grass- 
roots practitioners comparable to a French party’s militants. Unhappily, one 
can search hard and long for American militants, only to discover that, 
by and large, they remain outside the active party nuclei. Believing interest 
groups to be more effective than party control, they devote their attention 
to the former. The effect, of course, is to leave the party machinery to the 
care of the more conservative party elements. 


10. Extra-party organizations must do some of the minimal work which 
the parties have let pass by default. The research of Bone, on the Western 
states, and of Epstein, on Wisconsin, suggests that the parties in those areas 
have reached such an advanced stage of decay that parallel non-party or- 
ganizations have been founded to take over some of the tasks formerly per- 
formed by the parties.** The same phenomenon may be seen, on a national 
scale, in such groups as Citizens for Eisenhower, Volunteers for Stevenson, 
and the like. At a somewhat different perspective is to be observed Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, which apparently acts as the conscience of the 
national Democratic party. 

Some of the non-party organizations are one-campaign affairs; others, 
such as those in the West described by Bone, appear to be permanent action 
groups. To word the matter differently, legal and other restrictions have 
so impeded activity by the party leadership that the impetus to movement 
must come from outside the usual party channels. This whole development 
supports the thesis that, at least in many areas, citizens who want some- 
thing done feel that the existing party leadership is too apathetic or restricted 
to get on with the job. 

11. The confusion on issues, and the diffusion of power, encourage 
apathy on the part of the citizens. Given the built-in areas of immobility 
that characterize the American party system, it is not surprising that millions 
of Americans regard the parties with some distaste. It would be strange 
were this not so. Comparisons with voter turnouts in foreign elections, the 
limited numbers of campaign contributors, the fact that parents do not want 
their offspring to become “politicians,” the relative lack of interest in pri- 
maries, the numbers of “independent” voters — all these are indicators of 
relative apathy with the party system. Although fervid partisans tell the 
pollsters that which party wins will make a “difference,” it is clear that many 
millions of citizens participate to the extent that they do because of vague 
™ Hugh A. Bone, “New Party Associations in the West,” American Political Science Re- 


view, XLV (1951), 1115-25; Leon D. Epstein, “American Parties: A Wisconsin Case- 
Study,” Political Studies, IV (1956), 30-45. 
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sentiments of civic duty, not because they feel that anything important is at 
stake. They do not really think it makes much qualitative difference which 
party wins, because they question the ability of the parties to honor their 
program commitments. 


12. The system places a premium on preserving the status quo. The 
total impact of the factors considered to this point is to reinforce the status 
quo, and to retard innovation, experimentation, and long-range views. For 
example, while the parties, during campaigns, support “research depart- 
ments,” these appendages devote their attention primarily to gathering cam- 
paign ammunition. They do not attempt to formulate a party position on, 
say, water policy, highway policy, tax policy, foreign aid, or education. 
Aside from the presidential nominee, no responsible official of the party 
(as distinct from a government official) and no council of the party can 
speak for the party in other than short-range terms about immediate ob- 
jectives. 

The conclusion which must be drawn from the preceding analysis is 
that American political parties, as social groups (or “social formations”) 
exert a powerful conservative influence upon the character of American 
politics. If this general view be correct, one would expect the forces of 
movement in American politics to lie largely outside the party system. 
If this, in turn, be so, serious practical as well as theoretical problems 
obviously arise, because a system in which the basic groups are static and 


unresponsive will either decay of its own weight or require drastic surgery. 
In the first instance, the dangers of “presidential dictatorship” become very 
real; in the second, there is some hope of revitalizing an ancient system in 
order that it may cope with modern requirements. While political scientists, 
in the fashion of physicians, may disagree on the remedy, there is consider- 
able evidence that the patient requires rehabilitation and treatment. 





ARIZONA, OREGON, AND THE NATION 
Gorpon B. Dopps 


University of Wisconsin 


T THE CHICAGO World’s Fair in 1893, the youthful Frederick 
Jackson Turner delivered an address destined to revolutionize 
American historiography.’ In the frontier West, he asserted, there 

arose a race of men who were independent, aggressive, and eminently 
practical; their character was self-reliant, vigorous, and independent in 
spirit; yet, paradoxically, democracy and co-operation flourished on the 
frontier. The Turner thesis has not gone unchallenged. The West, some 
now claim, did not alone produce democracy; in fact, most democratic 
movements appeared first in the East.? Recent scholarship has also traced 
the belief in the virtuous agrarian, honest and free, as a recurrent theme 
in American literature.* Americans have conceived of the frontiersman 
as the Hero of Nature even after the age of the pioneer had long since 
passed. A variation of this theory holds that the American farmer has 
capitalized on an “agrarian myth” in times of trouble.* In prosperous years 
the farmer has gloried in the name of independent; in poor seasons he has 
begged for government aid. Clearly implied, often stated, is his belief that 
the government owes him a remedy because he is the truly symbolic figure 
of America, the personification of our national heritage and the instrument 
of our civilization in its march from “sea to shining sea.” 

Few today dispute the fact that the West has shaped the American 
character to greater or lesser degree. Turner, Smith, and Hofstadter all 
believe that national ideals reflected what the frontier was or what people 
thought it was. They all hold that the western experience was of durable 
significance in our intellectual history. Yet there is no agreement as to 
whether the westerner was individualist or dependent, whether he felt he 
was fighting his own or his country’s battles in his new environment, and 
whether or not he relied heavily upon the government in his hegira. 

This paper attempts a partial answer to these problems by an examina- 
tion of the governors’ messages to the legislatures of two geographically and 
culturally different western territories and states. Arizona and Oregon both 
were frontier states in the sense that they were settled by pioneers who had 
crossed long stretches of our continent. Geographically, both are far distant 
fron the national capital. Their environment is dissimilar. It is hoped 
that the legislative messages of the governor, the official responsible for the 


* Published in The Frontier in American History (New York: Holt, 1921), pp. 1-38. 

* See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston: Little, Brown, 1945), p. 307. 
* Henry N. Smith, The Virgin Land (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), passim. 
* Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New York: Knopf, 1955), pp. 23-59. 
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administration of the entire region, will provide some threads descriptive 
of the attitudes of westerners toward the role of the national government 
in their affairs. 

Oregon became a territory in 1849, and Governor Joseph Lane, in the 
first message to the legislature, called for aid from Washington.’ He sug- 
gested memorials to Congress on many matters, couching them in significant 
terms. Concerning the danger from the hostile tribe of the Cayuses, he 
declared: “It will then be in the power of the Government, to make this 
tribe accountable for their wrong-doings, and I can assure you, that our 
Government will not suffer the guilty to go unpunished.” Aid for com- 
merce, a cry as old as the republic, was raised at once; the navigation of the 
Columbia would require canals and locks, but the pioneers could not pro- 
vide them, so “the importance of this immense line of interior communica- 
tion, cannot fail, ultimately, to secure for it the fostering hand of the General 
Government.” Lane also urged memorials for lighthouses, roads, and land 
acts to be provided by Congress. His theme was the undoubted obligation 
of the federal government to its Oregon citizens. 

Yet a contrary spirit was also apparent. The nation had been lax in pro- 
viding defenses against the Indians in the Modoc War of 1855-56. Governor 
George L. Curry claimed that “to the courage, gallantry, and indomitable 
spirit of our citizen soldiery, is Oregon chiefly indebted for that protection 
and defense which the General Government did not afford.” * In the fol- 
lowing year the governor lashed the military for appointing “an incompetent 
General, lately in command of the Pacific, whose vanity and imbecility 
made him unequal to the great emergency that occurred... .” ’ The Wash- 
ington authorities were apparently competent, however, to provide publica- 
tion of a geological survey, more Indian superintendents, and pensions for 
veterans of the Modoc War.*® 

During the Civil War, the respective governors urged the cause of the 
Union with vehemence and the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment 
was endorsed as a logical outcome of the war.® Yet by 1870, when L. F. 
Grover was in the governor’s chair, his inaugural message was a fervent plea 
for state sovereignty. He attacked the Burlingame Treaty (1868) between 
the United States and China which allowed unrestricted Chinese immigra- 
tion. Claiming that the individual states could exclude Mongolians except 
for the treaty-making power, he insisted that “the late treaty with China, 


* The First Printed Message of the First Governor of Oregon (Springfield, Illinois: Society 
of American Archivists, 1938), pp. 1-4. 


* Territory of Oregon, Council and House Journals, Eighth Legislative Assembly, 1856, 
Appendix, p. 4. 

* Council and House Journals, Ninth Session, 1857, p. 28. 

* Ibid., pp. 26, 28, 32. 

* Portland Oregonian, September 13, 1866, p. 4. 
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and the policy on which it is based, receive our earnest and vigorous pro- 
test.” #° There then followed a bitter criticism of the Fifteenth Amendment 
as destroying the right of a state to regulate the suffrage.’? The remedy was 
to frame amendments to the Constitution to redefine and acknowledge the 
rights of states. Apparently the governor saw no inconsistency, no threat to 
local self-government, in also seeking a memorial to Congress for railroads 
and wagon roads in the state.** 

After this outburst for state’s rights, the messages settled into a steady 
pattern of demands for legislative memorials to Congress for a variety of 
projects: land transfers from the federal to the state government, pensions 
and monetary reimbursements to those who fought or were injured in vari- 
ous Indian wars, land grants to railroads, improvements of the Columbia 
River, a Chinese exclusion policy, a clarification of the state’s title to the 
Oregon swamp lands. At this period the federal power was an ally of the 
real interests of the state and the theory accompanied this fact: Washington 
was the fountain of life’s good things, the key to Oregon’s golden future.** 

When the federal courts began to set aside Granger or Populist laws or 
when the national power was asserted for the interests of another section 
than the West, the attitude of the pioneers altered. After the district courts 
invalidated several state laws, including a school tax and one regulating 
common carriers, the pioneer became an individualist again.'t* The fiery 
Sylvester Pennoyer harangued the legislature: 

The will of the people, rightfully expressed by the legislature, is the law of the state, and it 
must be respected, obeyed and enforced. There is growing up in this country a spirit of 
anarchy, a wanton disregard for law, a disposition for each man to be a law unto himself, 
that is dangerous to the perpetuity of our institutions. . . . I shall endeavor to rigidly enforce 
the laws of the state, and in case any further unwarranted interference is made therewith 


by the federal court, it will be the duty of the legislature to memorialize Congress for the 
impeachment and removal from office of the offender.” 


Pennoyer returned to this theme in 1891 when he advised the legislature to 
memorialize Congress to abrogate and abolish all of the inferior federal 
courts because, he claimed, the district courts had no right to strike down 
state laws.'® Coupled with this attack on one branch of the national govern- 
ment was a plea that Congress enact the entire Populist program, including 
an income tax, a postal telegraph, and a lowered tariff." 


” Inaugural Address of Gov. L. F. Grover, Delivered To the Legislative Assembly, Septem- 
ber 14, Sixth Regular Session, 1870, pp. 8-9. 


" Ibid., p. 10. 

 Ibid., p. 15. 

* This paragraph is based upon the messages of the governors in the period 1872-85. 
* 10 Sawyer, 52; 25 Fed. Rep., 52. 

* Portland Oregonian, January 13, 1887, p. 10. 

* Ibid., January 15, 1891, p. 10. 

™ Ibid. 
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By the turn of the century the Populist crusade had merged into the 
Progressive movement in other regions besides Oregon. Arizona became 
American after the war with Mexico, although it did not become a separate 
territory until 1859. The first governor’s message that dealt with the federal 
government was that of 1864, when Governor John N. Goodwin protested 
against a proposed bill that would permit Congress to sell the mineral lands 
instead of vesting title to them without charge in the discoverer. Goodwin 
claimed this bill would result in monopoly — “it would put this important 
interest beyond the control of Congress, and would drive from the frontier 
the prospector and the pioneer — the vanguard of that army of occupation 
which has built up an empire on the shores of the Pacific.” ** The first 
message also called for memorials to Congress for a mail route and for an 
irrigation canal.’® 

The great endeavor of settling the frontier would obviously require the 
help of the nation for its realization. In 1865 a geological survey was de- 
manded and a request for the removal of obstacles from the Colorado River 
was made.*° Human impediments also had to go. In 1867 and 1868 the 
governor urged the legislature to memorialize Congress for a separate mili- 
tary department in Arizona, for a reservation for the Apaches on the upper 
Gila River, and for permission to raise a volunteer regiment to put down 
the Apaches.”* 

A. P. K. Safford, Governor of Arizona Territory in 1871, in discussing 
education, uttered words symbolic of much of western thought in the nine- 
teenth century, at least as is revealed in Oregon and Arizona: “I believe 
it to be the duty of the government to give a helping hand to the infant 
Territories that are destined soon to become States of the Union . . . but 
until that time arrives, I consider it imperatively necessary that we shall do 
something for ourselves.” ** Here emerged two ideas widely held in Oregon 
and in Arizona in the nineteenth century: the dependence on the national 
government, but the willingness to take some action if the Washington au- 
thorities do not. 

By the next decade, the Indian threat had subsided, and the twenty years 
from 1880 to 1900 saw many legislative demands made to Congress upon 
recommendations of the governor. The national authorities were asked to 
develop artesian wells in Arizona, requested to make a reciprocity treaty 


* Territory of Arizona, Council and House Journals, First Legislative Assembly, 1864, p. 40. 
Hereafter cited as A.C.H.J. 


* Ibid., pp. 42-44. 
* A.C.H.]J., Second Legislative A bly, 1865, p. 43. 


* A.C.H.J., Fourth Legislative Assembly, 1867, pp. 35, 38; A.C.H.J., Fifth Legislative As- 
sembly, 1868, p. 33. 


* A.C.H.]J., Sixth Legislative Assembly, 1871, p. 45. 
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with Mexico, and begged for land grants to railroads, a geological survey, 
and first in 1889, for statehood.** 

As Arizona and Oregon entered the twentieth century they both could 
look back on alternate patterns of requesting aid from the federal govern- 
ment and of asserting state powers. Oregon, whatever its psychology might 
have been, began this century by adopting a series of political reforms which 
became known the world over as the “Oregon System,” but in her relations 
with the federal government she was chiefly concerned with economic 
matters. For example, Governor George Chamberlain asked the legislature 
to memorialize Congress to reimburse the veterans of the Indian wars, to 
build a canal and locks at Oregon City on the Willamette River, and to turn 
over the revenue derived from the federal forest reserves to the state.** 
In 1919 the question of federal ship construction arose, and Governor James 
Withycombe coolly suggested that Congress enact a statute allowing the 
nation to build a large number of ships which would be leased to Pacific 
Coast businessmen on reasonable terms.*> In 1921 Governor Ben W. Olcott 
stated that Congress had delayed too long in granting a bonus to war vet- 
erans and that the state should now step in.** In other words, state self- 
reliance was necessary when other means failed. This was characteristic 
of the entire period from the close of hostilities in 1918 to the great depres- 
sion. 

After the depression was over, however, Oregon abandoned her terms of 
endearment for the nation. Early in 1941 Governor Charles Sprague de- 
clared that the Supreme Court had invaded the powers of the states by 
decisions denying the state’s right to regulate picketing and by asserting 
federal authority over non-navigable streams. Put quite simply, “I have 
to report the continued invasion of the powers of the states until the unique 
federal character of our government has been virtually destroyed. We are 
now a national state.” 27 What is significant is that such attacks repeatedly 
recurred between periods of good relations with Washington. 

The war periods of 1941-45 and 1950-53 saw united sentiment behind 
the efforts of the nation and in the peaceful postwar years there were a few 
requests for federal aid. Governor Paul Patterson in 1955, in the last gov- 
ernor’s message, was arguing for national help for river development in 
about the same manner as did the first governor in 1849.?* 


* This paragraph is based upon the messages of the governors in the period 1881-99. 
* Portland Oregonian, January 13, 1905, p. 7. 


* Message of James Withycombe, Governor of Oregon, To the Thirtieth Legislative As- 
sembly, 1919, p. 9. 


* Message of Ben W. Olcott, Governor of Oregon, To the Thirty-First Legislative As- 
sembly, 1921, p. 25. 


* State of Oregon, Senate and House Journals, Forty-First Legislative Assembly, 1941, p. 6. 


* Inaugural Message of Paul Patterson, Governor of Oregon, To the Forty-Eighth Biennial 
Legislative Assembly, 1955, pp. 14-15. 
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Arizona in the twentieth century has become a state, increased her agri- 
cultural wealth, and enormously developed her mineral resources. The 
pattern of her political relations with Washington during this period of 
economic expansion was like that of Oregon. Various proposals were made 
at different times to have Congress or one of the executive departments 
adopt or alter a policy for Arizona’s benefit. In 1901 Governor N. O. 
Murphy suggested a “strong memorial to the Interior Department at Wash- 
ington, petitioning that grazing be permitted within the forest reserves” 
of the federal government.*® Pleas for statehood, of varying degrees of 
bellicosity and moral fervor, were made before 1912. In 1915 Governor 
George W. P. Hunt sought greatly increased appropriations for the national 
military forces to protect Arizona against Mexico, since, he stated, there 
had recently been “many gringo utterances of a belligerent and critical 
nature.” *° 

The Colorado River Compact of 1921 between the federal government 
and the seven states of the Colorado Basin which apportioned the waters 
of that river has traditionally been a source of anger in Arizona, both in 
theory and execution. Arizona has always feared that California, either by 
itself or in conjunction with federal officials — the messages seem to assume 
most of these are Californians — will take more than its fair share of the 
water. A representative comment is that made in 1931: “Against Arizona 
will be arrayed all the bureaucracy of Washington and the legal and engi- 
neering talent that the gold of the land harpies of California and Mexico 
can buy.” ** 

This argument of encroachment had appeared earlier, in 1925, when 
Governor Hunt had condemned a tax suit brought by the United Verde 
Extension Mining Company in a United States District Court: “I consider 
it an infringement by the federal judiciary upon the legislative authority 
of the state of Arizona, which is charged with the duty of levying our 
domestic taxes.” ** 

In Arizona as in Oregon, the depression was to be solved by federal 
help. There were no qualms about accepting it. Naturally the copper in- 
dustry, the greatest source of state wealth, demanded the help of Washing- 
ton in the form of a higher protective tariff on the red metal. This demand 
was voiced throughout the depression by all the governors, who constantly 
stressed the dependence of Arizona on copper.** Of course, support for the 
federal government carried over to the war effort, along with requests to 


* A.C.H.]., Twenty-First Legislative A bly, 1901, p. 314. 

*” State of Arizona, Senate and House Journals, Second Legislative Assembly, 1915, p. 4. 
™ State of Arizona, House Journal, Tenth Legislative Assembly, 1931, p. 20. 

* Senate Journal, Seventh Legislative Assembly, 1925, p. 4. 


*E.g., Governor B. B. Mouer’s statements in House Journal, Twelfth Legislative Assembly, 
1935, pp. 16-17. 
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Washington for assistance in certain domestic matters. In a special legis- 
lative session in 1944, Governor Sidney P. Osborn posed the question of 
what could be done about exorbitant power rates. “There is only one 
agency to do it. I am sure that if the Federal Power Commission will come 
in here and make their analysis, the people of Arizona will accept that as 
final. .. .” ** Concerning the federal tuberculosis program, he asserted three 
years later: “we have no right to raise the familiar cry of federal bureaucracy 
encroaching on the state. We asked for federal aid and we must have 
it... .” °° This last statement is almost a summary of the Arizona theory 
about Scheie relations. It is true also for much of Oregon’s history. 
Necessity preceded theory. Individualism yielded to expediency. 

The Arizona and Oregon governors’ messages provide some conclusions 
about the western attitude toward the nation. There is but slight evidence 
for the theory that the westerner was purely individualistic and self-reliant. 
Indeed, the prevailing philosophy seemed to be, as far as government aid 
was concerned, requests for all types: federal, state, and individual, in 
descending order of desirability. Secondly, this desire for federal aid was 
not presented in sentimental or heroic terms. Aside from a few early 
references in Arizona, there did not appear any “agrarian myth” or any 
concept that the United States should take special care of its frontiersmen. 

The alleged traditional lawlessness of the frontier, that supposedly 
became inherent in the American character, was not present in the mes- 
sages. Legal and constitutional forms of political action were stressed; there 
is no evidence of any governor urging the legislature to interpose, nullify, 
secede, or in any way adopt measures disruptive of the Union, even when 
vital interests were supposedly assailed. The most theoretical terms used 
were state’s rights and state sovereignty. These terms are not easily defined, 
but are less mystical than many theories briefly described as “isms.” It can 
be hazarded from the evidence that Turner was correct in believing the 
westerner to be of a practical, untheoretical cast of mind. 

Finally, even these simpler ideas had no chronological consistency. 
Within a single message, a governor could demand and disavow federal aid. 
Economic necessities produced whatever reactions there were to federal aid 
and this dependence on federal aid in difficult times was so much assumed 
that it was rarely couched in idealistic terms. The messages assumed the 
greatness of the Union and the general necessity for federal aid, supporting 
both assumptions by the use of nontheoretical terms. 


* Senate Journal, Sixteenth Legislative Assembly, Second Special Session, 1944, p. 16. 
*® Senate Journal, Eighteenth Legislative Assembly, First Special Session, 1947, p. 16. 
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INTRODUCTION 
|: RECENT YEARS Congress has clearly evidenced its determination to 


compel administrative accountability to the legislature in the execution 

of delegated powers. This is made particularly clear in emergency or 
defense legislation, and one form which the effort has taken has been the 
requirement of periodic reports to Congress. These may be reports to both 
houses of the legislature, or to specified committees. The periodicity of 
reporting may vary from one month to one year. The purpose of reporting 
may be to provide the lawmakers with information on past administrative 
performance or future plans. In the latter case, the “reporting” may in fact 
be a species of consultation prior to taking action, and administrative action 
may be contingent upon prior approval by Congress or one of its com- 
mittees. 

The following is an effort at categorizing and illustrating the adminis- 
trative reporting devices which Congress has incorporated in emergency or 
defense statutes since the early 1930’s. It is a product of a painstaking review 
of the United States Statutes at Large. We seek only to indicate the manner 
in which Congress has sought to employ the technique of reporting to insure 
responsible administration of emergency powers. An estimate of the effec- 
tiveness of such efforts must await the accumulation of administrative his- 
tories of the legislation to which we allude. 


ACCOUNTING TO CoMMITTEES 


In the course of signing H.R. 6042, the defense appropriations bill, on 
July 13, 1955, President Eisenhower rebuked Congress for including in the 
bill Section 638, requiring the Secretary of Defense to secure prior consent 
of the House and Senate Appropriations Committees, before separating 
from his department functions which he thought could better be performed 
by private industry. The President alleged that “the Congress has no right 
to confer upon its committees the power to veto Executive action or to 
prevent Executive action from becoming effective.” Invoking the constitu- 
tional principle of separation of powers, he spoke in general language which 
might easily be applied to an effort to make specific administrative action 
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contingent upon the approval or subject to the disapproval of either or both 
houses of Congress as well as of congressional committees, and indicated 
that he would ignore the provision.’ 

Congress increasingly attempts to reserve for either or both houses power 
to influence or participate in executive emergency action on a detailed and 
continuous basis. While the bill which President Eisenhower reluctantly 
signed represented an effort to delegate this function to committees of the 
Congress, this effort is not wholly without precedent. A survey of legislation 
in the fields of foreign affairs and economic or military emergency since 
1933 indicates numerous attempts by Congress to secure for its committees 
some degree of continuing influence in the exercise of powers delegated to 
the executive. This may take the form of requiring periodic or special re- 
ports to policy committees instead of the full houses, it may take the form 
of compulsory consultation with committees, and, somewhat rare to date, 
the committee may be secured a suspensive, enabling, or veto power over 
administrative action. It would be rash to construct, on the basis of this 
study, a judgment of the potential good or evil attending the increasing 
effort of Congress to share the detailed burdens of administration. The 
trend, it seems clear, exists, however. 


Reporting to committees 


The requirement that administrative units report to superiors, to Con- 
gress, or its units, may be directed at many purposes. The requirement may 
be devoid of any overtone of control — e.g., it may aim merely at provision 
of technical information or advice to aid in policy formulation — or it may 
provide a basis for the closest possible scrutiny and control of executive 
action. For when one must report in detail and frequently on the discharge 
of delegated functions, it is necessary either to attempt to mislead the 
Congress — a dangerous pastime — or to toe the line and act as a meticulous 
surrogate of the legislature, in anticipation of an imminent accounting 
with it. 

Thus it would be difficult to distinguish the informative and control 
purposes of the provision of the Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
tions Act of 1948 requiring that the Secretary of Defense report quarterly 
“to the Committees on Appropriations and Armed Services of the Congress 
... the amounts obligated” for “the construction of aircraft and equipment.” 
The reports were to “include a statement of finding by the President that 
the contracts let are necessary in the interests of the national defense and 
that the contract specifications insure the maximum utilization of improve- 
ments in aircraft and equipment consistent with the defense needs of the 
United States.” * The Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 permitted 


* New York Times, July 14, 1955, pp. 1, 8. 
* 62 Stat. 258 (May 21, 1948). 
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the President, “whenever he determines that such action is essential for the 
effective carrying out of the purposes of this Act” to “utilize not to exceed 
in the aggregate 5 per centum of the amounts made available for the pur- 
poses of any title of this Act for the purposes of any other title.” *° When- 
ever he made such a determination, however, he was required “forthwith” 
to “notify the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Com- 
mittes on Armed Services of the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives.” * This was in addition to his duty to report to the Congress biannu- 
ally on the administration of the Act. The Mutual Security Act of 1951 
contained a similar provision.°® 

Similar to the above is the 1950 requirement that “the Secretary of the 
Navy annually .. . file with the Committees on Armed Services in the 
Congress information as to the proceeds of all sales” of condemned naval 
material “and the expenses attending such sales.” ®° The 1950 statute per- 
mitting “the summary suspension of civilian officers and employees of” 
specified departments and agencies (State, Commerce, Justice, Defense, 
Treasury, A.E.C., N.S.R.B., National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics), 
gave the President authority to extend the list of agencies to which the Act 
applied. Any additions to the list must, however, be based upon “the best 
interests of national security” and must be communicated to “the Com- 
mittees on the Armed Services of the Congress.” * Presumably the President 
will act with greater circumspection if he must report to a congressional 
committee which has considerable information and pronounced views in 
the security field. 

In the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1951, which established “an 
embargo on the shipment of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. . . 
to any nation or combination of nations threatening the security of the 
United States,” Congress gave the administration power to “determine . . . 
which items are, for the purposes of this Act, arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war... which should be embargoed.” * Aid to any nation “know- 
ingly” permitting shipment of such materials or equipment to the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites was to be suspended, unless the President found that 
“unusual circumstances indicate that the cessation of aid would clearly be 
detrimental to the security of the United States.” Upon making such a 
decision, the President must “immediately report” it “with reasons therefor 
to the Appropriations and Armed Services Committees of the Senate and 


* 63 Stat. 714 (October 6, 1949), Sec. 408(c). 
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*65 Stat. 373 (October 10, 1951). 

* 64 Stat. 10 (February 25, 1950). 

* 64 Stat. 476 (August 26, 1950). 

* 65 Stat. 644 (October 26, 1951), Sec. 101, 103(a). 
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House of Representatives, the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives.” Further, he must “at least once each quarter review all determina- 
tions made previously and . . . report his conclusions to the foregoing com- 
mittees.” ° 
A postwar “lend-lease” statute of limited dimensions was enacted in 
August, 1953, enabling the President to transfer to Italy, France, and “any 
friendly foreign nation in the Far Eastern area,” on terms satisfactory to him 
naval vessels of stated categories."° The legislation charged the Secretary 
of Defense with the duty to “keep the respective Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of Representatives currently advised 
of all transfers or other dispositions under” the Act." The defense Cata- 
loguing and Standardization Act of 1952 established within the Department 
of Defense a Defense Supply Management Agency, which was to “develop 
a single catalog system and related supply standardization program.” *” 
“The Director of the Agency shall transmit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Representatives on January 31 and 
July 31 of each year, progress reports on” the cataloguing and standardization 
' programs."* Similarly, in authorizing the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force to acquire or develop industrial plants as needed for defense 
mobilization Congress required that “the Secretary of Defense . . . report 
semi-annually to the Committees on Armed Services of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives with respect to those activities authorized” 
in the Act which were “not otherwise the subject of reporting under law.” 
The foregoing can perhaps best be characterized as legislative adaptations 
of Carl J. Friedrich’s so-called “rule of anticipated reaction.” * In this con- 
text the rule implies that administrative officers, aware of the imminent 
necessity of reporting to the legislature the details of exercise of discretion 
under delegatory statutes, will attempt so to pattern their action as to maxi- 
mize the likelihood of legislative approval. 


Consultation with committees 


The element of coercion is less obvious — though nonetheless present 
— in statutes which, instead of requiring detailed reporting of administrative 
discharge of delegated functions, provide for periodic or continuous ad- 


* Ibid., Sec. 103(b). 

” 67 Stat. 363 (August 5, 1953). 

" Ibid., Sec. 4(b). 

" 66 Stat. 318 (July 1, 1952), Sec. 2. 
* Ibid., Sec. 9, 10. 

“ 67 Stat. 177 (July 17, 1953). 
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ministrative consultation with congressional committees. The line between 
“consultation” and “coercion” can be drawn only by one who has care- 
fully studied the day to day relationships between individuals and groups. 
The Economic Co-operation Act of 1948 created a Joint Committee on 
Foreign Economic Co-operation, consisting of ten members from the Foreign 
Relations and Appropriations Committees of the Senate, and the Foreign 
Affairs and Appropriations Committees of the House. The Economic Co- 
operation Administrator was, “at the request of the committee,” to “con- 
sult with the committee from time to time.” *® In 1950 the Secretary of 
Defense was empowered “after consultation with the respective Armed 
Services Committees of the Congress” to “acquire, construct,” etc., “facili- 
ties necessary for the administration and training of the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces.” *7 The Defense Production Act of 1950 established 
a Joint Committee of Defense Production “to make a continuous study 
of the programs authorized by this Act, and to review the progress achieved 
in the execution and administration of such programs.” It required all 
agencies and officials administering programs authorized by the Act, “at the 
request of the committee” to “consult with the committee, from time to 
time, with respect to their activities under this Act.” ** A Joint Committee 
on Immigration and Nationality Policy was created “to make a continuous 
study of . . . the administration of” the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952.%° The Act instructed the Attorney General and the Secretary of 
State to “submit to the Committee all regulations, instructions, and all other 
information as requested by the Committee relative to the administration 
of this Act; and the Secretary of State and the Attorney General shall 
consult with the Committee from time to time with respect to their activities 
under this Act.” *° 


Committee participation in administrative decision-making 

The history of recent use of the “legislative veto” might lead one to 
expect that, in those instances in which it seeks to retain a power of con- 
tinuous oversight of administrative action, Congress would be prone to locate 
this function in either or both houses, not to delegate it to committees. 
However, the fiscal 1956 Defense Appropriations Act, earlier mentioned, is 
by no means the first instance in which committees have been assigned the 
function of participating in administrative decision-making. In fact, care- 
ful study of the functioning of congressional committees might reveal that 


® 62 Stat. 137 (April 3, 1948), Sec. 124(a). 
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compulsory consultation and joint committee-agency decision-making are 
more the rule than the exception.”* 

Certainly Congress in requiring the Atomic Energy Commission to re- 
port to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy any instances in which it 
imparted atomic secrets to other nations contemplated committee control 
of such action. Arrangements with other nations were not to be consum- 
mated until “the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has been fully in- 
formed for a period of thirty days in which the Congress was in session.” ** 
If the Committee disapproved the arrangement and found the Commission 
unresponsive to its influence, it would have time in which to report to 
Congress. 

When it authorized the establishment of a long-range proving ground 
for guided missiles in 1949, Congress stipulated: “Prior to the acquisition 
under the authority of this section of any lands or rights or other interests 
pertaining thereto, the Secretary of the Air Force shall come into agreement 
with the Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to the acquisition of such lands.” ** This candidly 
establishes a joint committee-agency decision-making arrangement. A 1951 
statute required the Secretaries of the Army, Air Force, and Navy, and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator, to “come into agreement with the” 
two Armed Services Committees “with respect to real estate actions by or 
for the use of the military departments or the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration.” 24 The Emergency Powers Interim Continuation Act of April, 
1952, continued this provision in force.** 

In conclusion we mention a device for securing to congressional com- 
mittees a kind of suspensive power over administrative action. This is the 
familiar provision for suspension of deportation orders where either the 
Immigration or Naturalization Committee of the House or of the Senate has 
“favorably acted on” a bill for the relief of the alien in question. The Act 
cited here was restricted in effect to the Seventy-fifth Congress, and stays 
in deportation under it were to “be terminated not later than the date of 
adjournment of the first regular session of the Seventy-sixth Congress.” °° 


ACCOUNTING TO CONGRESS 


The preponderance of data collected under this head consists of routine 
requirements, inserted in delegatory statutes, that administrators periodically 
report to the Congress on the discharge of their functions. This investigation 


See J. Leiper Freeman, The Political Process: Executive Bureau — Legislative Com- 
mittee Relations (Garden City: Doubleday, 1955). 
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has revealed little that is fresh or original concerning this routine imposition 
of a duty to report to Congress. It need hardly be stressed that the informa- 
tive function of Congress not only equips it with the data vitally prerequisite 
to the exercise of a control function by it, but is a kind of control itself. The 
necessity of periodic reporting interposes an effective psychological hurdle 
between the administrator and intentional malfeasance. Some reporting 
provisions clearly reflect a desire to maintain a continuous check upon the 
administration; other requirements appear directed more at securing in- 
formation and advice as an aid to policy-making. 
Reporting administrative activity 

In delegating powers in the areas of emergency, defense, or foreign affairs, 
Congress is inclined to insist upon frequent reporting, and to specify care- 
fully the kind of information and supporting documentation it expects to 
receive. It may, as in the Japanese Evacuation Claims Act of 1948 and the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, stipulate the instances on which 
it wishes reports, refraining from imposing an obligation to report at specified 
calendar intervals. The Japanese Claims Act simply instructed the Attorney 
General to report to Congress a full and complete statement of all adjudica- 
tions, name and address of each claimant, the amount of the settlement, a 
brief synopsis of the facts of the case and the reasons for each adjudication.”* 
A 1935 statute required that the Secretary of the Navy report to Congress 
“at the next regular session thereof” expenditures on ship repairs in excess 
of the maxima specified by appropriations legislation.** In April, 1937, the 
Secretary of Agriculture was granted one million dollars to “be expended for 
the control of grasshoppers, Mormon crickets or cinch bugs,” and required to 
report to Congress on his handling of the fund.”® Similarly, in establishing 
an emergency fund for the President in 1940, to enable him to furnish gov- 
ernment-owned facilities at privately owned plants and procure and train 
civilian personnel in the production of critical materials, Congress stipulated 
“that an account shall be kept of all expenditures made or authorized here- 
under, and a report thereon shall be submitted to the Congress on or before 
June 30, 1942.” *° 

The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 went so far as to require 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator to “print monthly, and. . . 
submit to the President and to the Senate and the House of Representatives 
... a report of his activities and expenditures under this Act.” ** The fore- 
going, like the statute of June, 1942, mobilizing small business concerns for 


* 62 Stat. 1231 (July 2, 1948), Sec. 4(c). 
* 49 Stat. 482 (July 18, 1935). 
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war production, which provided for reports to Congress by the Attorney 
General “not less frequently than once every one hundred and twenty 
days” ** are somewhat unusual. Prevalent practice appears to be quarterly,** 
biannual,** or annual reporting. The last requirement may be expressed in 
terms of a report to be submitted to both houses of Congress “on the first day 
of” *° or “at the beginning of” ** each regular session of Congress. However, 
it more likely will be phrased an “annual report.” * 

Congress sometimes requires great specificity in administrative report- 
ing. There follow a number of illustrations of the detailed nature of con- 
gressional reporting requirements. 

A 1950 statute limits the number of Army officers who may be assigned 
to “permanent duty in the Department of the Army” and the number who 
may be assigned to the Army General Staff at any one time. The Secretary 
of the Army is required to “report quarterly to the Congress the number of 
officers . . . and the justification therefor.” ** This is a simple but extremely 


56 Stat. 342. Emphasis supplied. 


“An Act: To expedite national defense .. . , 54 Stat. 676 (June 28, 1940). An Act: 
Further to promote the defense of the United States . . . , 55 Stat. 31 (March 11, 1941). 
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(July 1, 1944). Export Control Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 7 (1949). Army Organization 
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the United States, 55 Stat. 742 (October 16, 1941). Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
60 Stat. 755 (August 1, 1946). Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 714 
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precise reporting requirement. The May, 1937, amendment to the Neutrality 
Act more generally defined and described the various topics to be covered 
in the annual report of the National Munitions Control Board, but stipu- 
lated that the report must contain “a list of all persons required to register 
under the provisions of this Act, and full information concerning the licenses 
issued thereunder.” ** A like blend of liberality and rigidity in stipulating 
the content of reports was achieved with a 1937 Act designed to establish 
a government monopoly in the production of helium gas.*’ The National 
Munitions Control Board was to “include in its Annual Report to the 
Congress full information concerning the [export] licenses issued here- 
under, together with such information and data collected by the Board as 
may be considered of value in the determination of questions related to the 
exportation of helium gas.” *' 

The Secretary of the Navy was enjoined in 1938 to “report annually to 
the Congress all agreements entered into” for leasing naval petroleum 
reserves.*® And a 1939 statute “To facilitate certain construction work for 
the Army,” required the Secretary of War to “report annually to the Con- 
gress all contracts entered into under authority of this section, including 
the names of the contractors and copies of the contracts concerned, together 
with the amounts thereof.” ** The Sixth Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Act of 1942 established “the duty of the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, respectively, to file with the Congress, within 
sixty days after the end of each fiscal year, a complete list of all contracts 
in excess of $150,000,” showing the subject matter of each contract, the 
names of the contractors, and “if any such contract was awarded without 
competitive bidding, a statement of the principal or controlling reason for 
the selection of the contractor.” “ 

It can be seen that if for the most part the congressional requirement 
of reporting is cast in general terms, permitting the administrator consider- 
able discretion as to content and precise date (if not periodicity) of sub- 
mission, Congress can on occasion achieve great specificity in describing the 
reporting obligations of agencies, particularly agencies assigned such tasks as 
the registering of individuals, licensing, letting contracts, and the like. 


Informing and advising the Congress 


A large number of statutes require reports which appear not so much 
directed at enforcing responsibility on the part of delegatees, as eliciting 
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information and specialized advice for policy-making. In 1934 Congress 
“authorized and directed” the Federal Power Commission “to investigate 
and compile the rate charged . . . by private and municipal corporations and 
to report such rates, together with an analysis thereof, to the Congress at the 
earliest practicable date.” ** The Tennessee Valley Authority Act ** illus- 
trates a reporting requirement commonly associated with newly established 
programs. The President was directed “from time to time, as the work pro- 
vided for in the preceding section progresses, [to] recommend to Congress 
such legislation as he deems proper to carry out the general purposes stated 
in said section.” ** In 1934 Congress authorized the President “to appoint a 
Commission composed of five members . . . for the purpose of making an 
immediate study and survey, and to report to Congress not later than 
February 1, 1935, its recommendations of a broad policy covering all phases 
of aviation and the relation of the United States thereto.” ** In setting up 
the Federal Communications Commission in 1934 Congress indicated that 
it expected the Commission’s annual reports to contain information and 
advice facilitating further congressional policy-making in the communica- 
tions field. ““The Commission shall make an annual report to Congress . . . 
[which] shall contain such information and data collected by the Commis- 
sion as may be considered of value in the determination of questions con- 
nected with the regulation of interstate and foreign wire and radio com- 
munication and radio transmission of energy, together with such recom- 
mendations as to additional legislation relating thereto as the Commission 
may deem necessary.” And the F.C.C. was specifically directed to “make 
[by February 1, 1935] a special report . . . recommending such amendments 
to this Act as it deems desirable in the public interest.” *° 

In the Price Control Act of 1946, Congress declared its policy that the 
control of prices “be terminated as rapidly as possible,” and directed the 
President to “recommend to the Congress such further legislation as in his 
judgment is needed to establish monetary, fiscal, and other policies which 
are adequate to supplement the control of prices and wages during the 
balance of the fiscal year 1947.” °° The national emergency provisions of 
the Labor Management Relations Act provide that upon exhaustion of the 
procedures for deferring and attempting settlement of national emergency 
strikes “the President shall submit to the Congress a full and compre- 
hensive report of the proceedings . . . together with such recommendations 
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as he may see fit to make for consideration and appropriate action.” *' 
A final illustration is drawn from the June, 1951, amendments to the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. This piece of legislation estab- 
lished a National Security Training Commission of five members which, 
in addition to generally supervising “the training of the National Security 
Training Corps,” was within four months to “submit to the Congress legis- 
lative recommendations which shall include, but not be limited to — (A) a 
broad outline for a program .. . to assure that the training . . . be of a mili- 
tary nature (B) measures for the personal safety, health, welfare and morals 
of members of .. . the Corps (C) a code of conduct.” ** 


CONCLUSION 


To draw elaborate conclusions from the data classified in this article 
would belie its purpose. Little more can be claimed by way of results than 
demonstration of a congressional aspiration to adapt reporting devices to the 
maintenance of administrative responsibility in the execution of delegated 
powers. Whether in practice these reporting provisions tend to enhance 
or weaken presidential control of administration, tend to substitute con- 
gressional control of detail for congressional oversight of the broad outlines 
of administration, or whether they are simply ineffectual, are questions 
which should be pursued, and which can only be answered by a series of 
administrative histories. This essay does not purport to do more than frame 
pertinent questions and indicate areas for inquiry. 
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STATE EXTENSION SERVICES AND THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF FARM PRICE AND INCOME 
SUPPORT PROGRAMS: A CASE STUDY 
IN FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


Reep L. FriscHKNECHT* 


I 
Ts COMMISSION on Intergovernmental Relations concluded that 


“the National Government and the States should be regarded not as 

competitors for authority but as two levels of government co-operating 
with or complementing each other in meeting the growing demands on 
both.” ! Recent political science literature also reflects this co-operative- 
partnership theme as essential in meeting problems of mutual concern and 
perfecting our federal-state system. John Gaus has succinctly summarized 
this literature as follows: “We have now, it seems, a wide agreement that a 
most fruitful line of inquiry irite a federal system of government will not be 
confined to a striking of balance as to functions, powers, and conflicts of rival 
entities, but a continuing series of functional working ‘relations.’ ” * 

The field of public agricultural programs provides political scientists a 
variety of federal-state relationships which can be subjected to critical study, 
analysis, and evaluation. Prominent attention, for example, has been given 
by political scientists to problems connected with federal grants-in-aid to 
state land-grant educational institutions,’ and technical assistance to state- 
created soil conservation districts through the federal Soil Conservation 
Service.‘ 

This article concerns the use made of state extension services by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in the administration of federally 
conceived, developed, and financed farm price and income support pro- 
grams.° It describes and analyzes the involvement of state extension services 
in the direct administration of “the farm program.” Treated also are some 
of the problems encountered and their effect upon the development in this 
program area of co-operating and complementary federal-state relations 
which will meet the growing needs of and demands made by farmers on 
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both these levels of government. Assessed are the needs which the USDA 
has for more comprehensive and effective dissemination of both general and 
specific program information among farmers. Finally, the abilities of state 
extension services to assist more effectively in this field — their specialty — 
are evaluated, and suggestions are advanced, which it is believed, if adopted 
would serve to build in the public agricultural programs field a more solid 
and “continuing series of functional working relations” between federal and 
state agencies. 

Few domestic public policy issues have commanded as much attention 
as has the recent debate both in and outside of Congress with respect to 
flexible vs. rigid price supports. It would be difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance now attached to farm price and income support programs by the 
owners and operators of our 3.3 million commercial farms, which produce 
about 95 per cent of all farm products sold. Even a great number of the 
1.3 million part-time and residential farm owners, who produce but 5 
per cent of our saleable farm products, have been convinced by the politi- 
cians that the final outcome of this debate will materially affect their income 
calculations.* Farmers generally believe that achievement of price parity — 
one of the major objectives of such programs — will solve their individual 
financial problems and provide them, as an economic class, with their fair 
share of the national income. 

Whether this is the case or not, optimum successful operation of such 
programs depends upon the individual decisions of large numbers of farmers 
to, or not to participate. Since only an informed clientele can make intelli- 
gent decisions, it is imperative that farmers have adequate information 
about program objectives and administrative operation, as well as the prob- 
able effects participation or nonparticipation are likely to have upon the 
efficiency of their farming and ranching operations, and their income posi- 
tions. The Under-Secretary of Agriculture has expressed this need as 
follows: 

No agricultural program, however wise, will be acceptable if the people do not under- 


stand it. Unwise programs will continue to be advocated so long as people are not suffi- 
ciently informed... . 


There is a big educational job to do. We must teach sound principles in the classroom 
and in the extension program. . . . 


If people know the facts and understand principles, they will make sound decisions.’ 


*Senator Arthur V. Watkins (R., Utah), however, has observed: “It is, in my opinion, 
plain demagoguery for politicians to tell the owners of small-sized farms working ‘tired’ 
lands that high price supports will solve their income problems. It simply is not so. 

“Very plainly we have two major categories of farms in the United States; each 
with different problems which require for solution different types of public policies. 
Farm prices and the need for price support are of major concern to only the owners 
of the larger commercial farms. . . .” U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, Joint Economic Committee Report on the January 1956 Economic Re- 
port of the President, Sen. Rep. No. 1606, 84th Cong., 2d Sess., 73 (1956). 

*True D. Morse, “Agricultural Problems — As Seen from Washington,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, XXXV (1953), 667. See also Milton S. Eisenhower, “Informed Farmers 
Mean Sound Agriculture,” Extension Service Review, X (1939), 118. 
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Just as important in farm planning, however, is the possession of reliable 
production and price outlook data, since they serve to establish proper rela- 
tionship among prices of various products. Such data include prices which 
individual farmers expect to pay for input items at time of purchase, and 
prices for output items which market conditions indicate probably will pre- 
vail at the time the farmer must decide whether they will be sold or placed 
under price support.* The earlier such decisions are made the earlier practi- 
cal arrangements can be made to obtain adequate storage space, or release it; 
comply with allotments, if in effect, or ignore them; and meet or forget 
program application deadlines, etc. 

Some measure of the importance of production and price data for 
farmers’ decisions is afforded by a 1954 survey made to determine the type 
of farmer-requested information supplied by 44 state extension service 
directors, 44 state agricultural statisticians, 31 state vocational education 
supervisors, and 61 Wisconsin county agricultural agents. Of the data sup- 
plied by state extension services, 41.8 per cent related to requests for in- 
formation compiled on a county basis, such as price indexes; farm income 
and costs; and marketing information: only 27.0 per cent related to such 
data compiled on a national, and 31.2 per cent on a state basis. A high per- 
centage of requests made of state statisticians also reflected concern for such 
data compiled on a county and state basis in that order. County agents 
reported the same general emphasis, but the proportion of requests for 
county data was greater than those made of either extension service directors 
or state agricultural statisticians, constituting 57.3 per cent. Data requested 
on a state basis totaled 27.5 per cent, and on a national basis, 15.2 per cent.*° 

Of equal significance for our discussion here were the requests made of 
these ageicy representatives for “needed new data not now available.” 
Extension service directors indicated that only 14.7 per cent concerned data 
compiled on a national basis, whereas 58.3 per cent involved data applicable 
only to the county level. Wisconsin county agricultural agents reported 13.3 
per cent of the requests were for such new national data, and 59.1 per cent 
for county data. State statisticians’ replies indicated 6.7 per cent involved 
national compared to 66.5 per cent for such county data. As the surveyors 
point out, one of the major findings of the survey was “the close agreement 


* See James Nielson, “The Use of Long-Run Price Forecasts in Farm Planning,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, XXXV (1953), 615-16. C. M. Ferguson, Administrator, Federal 
Extension Service, “Welcome to National Agricultural Outlook Conference”: address 
before 34th Annual National Outlook Conference (Washington: Federal Extension 
Service, November, 1956), p. 1: “Supplying facts about current and past economic 
situations and possible trends which help people to make their own decisions on plans 
for the future, is most essential for efficient and prosperous farming and for a balance 
in agricultural production.” 


® Walter H. Ebbing and Henry L. Ahlgren, “Agricultural Data Requirements — National, 
State, and County,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXXVI (1954), 1228. 
* Ibid., pp. 1228-29. 
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of all groups as to where the main new requirements lie, and the relatively 
high emphasis of around 60 per cent on county and other local area data.” ™ 

Requests most often made of state agricultural statisticians involved such 
items as: “farm debts and interest rates,” “farm income and farm costs,” 
“marketing data,” “farm storage capacity,” and “more detail on land use.” ** 
New data most frequently requested of county agricultural agents were 
“county data on farm income and prices of items of local importance.” ** 
Other essential information which farmers obviously require relates to the 
commodities eligible for price support; support or payment rates; type of 
supports available; period of availability and when, where, and how to apply, 
once the decision to participate is made.™* 

Decision-making in agriculture is a complex process. What crops shall 
be planted? Should livestock-raising be part of the farm operation? Should 
a shift be made to dairy or poultry? Shall I apply more fertilizer? Buy 
more land? Get a new tractor? All these basic decisions require detailed 
information about present and future consumptive trends, prices, and costs, 
as well as information about government programs designed to stabilize 
prices and assist marketing. Farmers, however, have not been without assist- 
ance from state and federal agencies in making their decisions, although 
the quality and quantity have varied at different times. 


II 
The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 established a Federal-State Co-operative 


Extension Service “to aid in diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful and practical information on subjects relating to agriculture and 
home economics, and to encourage the application of the same.” This 
Act established “a series of functional working relations” between the 
Federal Extension Service and its counterpart in each of the forty-eight 
states, which the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations called “one of 
the leading examples of National-State co-operation,” '* and which Secre- 


* Ibid., p. 1230. 
* Ibid., p. 1231. 
* Ibid., p. 1233. 


™ See the discussion below, p. 438 f. Currently, comprehensive efforts are being made by 
state land-grant colleges and universities to determine the most-needed types of in- 
formation. One of the most comprehensive of these is the interstate managerial study 
being conducted by the North Central Farm Management Research Committee. See 
Harold R. Jensen, “Progress and Problems in Decision Making Studies With Reference 
to the North Central Farm Management Research Committee’s Managerial Study: 
The Nature of the Study,” ibid., XXX VII (1955), 1097. 

* Pub. L. No. 95, 63rd Cong., 2d Sess. (May 8, 1914). 


* Ibid., p. 16. Cf. John D. Black, Federal-State-Local Relations in Agriculture (Washing- 
ton: National Planning Association, 1952), pp. 38-39: “It seems very well to designate 
the extension work of the United States as ‘co-operative’ between the Land-Grant 
College and the USDA, but is it really? Co-operation usually implies collaboration on 
more or less even terms. The present setup is one under which all the actual direct 
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tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson recently said was “the most successful 
experience in intergovernmental relationships” of which he had knowl- 
edge.'* 

Since farm price and income support programs are federal programs, 
primary responsibility for the dissemination of information concerning them 
rests with the USDA. In 1933, this responsibility devolved upon the 
federal-state co-operative extension system. However, these forty-eight func- 
tional relationships have varied as to singleness of purpose and degree of co- 
operation. Although the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations also 
observed that “joint arrangements are consistent with the sound pattern of 
interlevel relationships,” ** experience indicates that in this case they have 
been maintained with considerable stress, strain, and difficulty. 

For the field service administration of its price and income support pro- 
grams, since their inception in 1933, the USDA has relied upon a farmer 
committee system which now comprises over 100,000 farmers, who are ap- 
pointed or elected to serve on approximately 48 state, 3,000 county, and 
29,000 community committees.'® It has also had material assistance from 
state extension services. Over the years, two factors have served to formalize 
relations between these federal and state organizations. First, state and 
county extension service personnel receive appointments which are subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. Second, directors of state 
extension services and county agricultural agents, since passage of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, have been ex officio members of state 
and county farmer committees. 

The farmer committee system had its origin in the 1932 pre-election 
announcements of the Democratic party, and in the exigencies of the times. 
The decision of the national administrative agency”® to utilize local com- 
mittees composed of farmers was based on the following assumptions: (1) 
farmers, if given an opportunity to participate in local administration, would 
be more disposed to accept the stringent economic regulation which the 


educational work with farmers is done by state and county employees, and the federal 
part of the task consists mostly of maintaining a small staff of extension specialists who 
visit the states and discuss particular problems with them. ...” Cf. also Russell Lord, 
The Agrarian Revival (New York: American Association for Adult Education, 1939), 
p. 6. 

“Address, American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities” (Washington: 
Office of the Secretary, Mimeographed, November, 1956), p. 4. 

* Report, op. cit., p. 68. 

® For a description and administrative analysis, see Reed L. Frischknecht, “The Democrati- 
zation of Administration: The Farmer Committee System,” American Political Service 
Review, XLVIII (1953), 704-27. 

” Herein, the phrase “national administrative agency” refers to the USDA agency responsi- 
ble for the administration of farm price and income support programs, including the 
Agricultural Conservation Program. That agency has been the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, 1933-42; the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 1942-45; the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 1945-53; and the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, 1953 to the present. 
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Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 involved; (2) administrative expenses 
would be kept at a minimum, since a large federal bureaucracy would not 
be meeded; and (3) administration would gain vitality by drawing the 
clientele served into the administrative processes. 

Putting the Act into operation at local levels, however, posed a problem, 
since few farmers had had public administrative experience; and since crop 
plantings were already in advanced stages when Congress passed the Act, 
there was no time to train them.”* The responsibility of administering the 
local program therefore devolved upon the forty-eight state agricultural 
extension services. The county agents in over 2,500 agricultural counties 
became the mainspring of local price support program administration until 
1942 with community and county farmer committees occupying secondary 
positions. 

The county agent’s first responsibility was to hold educational meetings 
assisted by a temporary county educational campaign committee composed 
of local farmers. This emergency activity of thoroughly acquainting farmers 
with the various production adjustment programs, along with organizing 
permanent community committees and county production control associa- 
tions, occupied a large part of the time of extension service personnel during 
1933, 1934, and 1935.%* Initially, the cost of extension service involvement 
was largely borne by transfers of funds from the Agricultural Adjustment 


Administration to augment state and county funds. In 1935, passage of the 
Bankherd-Jones Act 


. .. provided $8,000,000 in permanent annual appropriations for Extension immediately and 
authorized additional appropriations of $4,000,000. Unlike previous Extension grants-in-aid, 
these sums required no state matching. The total of $12,000,000 approximately doubled 
what Congress had previously authorized for agricultural Extension. .. . The new money 
was authorized in recognition of the vastly changed role of Extension as a result of the 
radical shift in agricultural policy caused by the depression.” 


Without doubt, many directors of state extension services were glad for 
federal funds to replace depression-decreased state appropriations and 
county contributions.** Many, however, were not without apprehension 


™ For example, in the southern states the county agent was the representative of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and as such, he alone was responsible for the administration of the 
cotton and tobacco adjustment programs. In some cases, he was assisted by county 
committees appointed by himself, which often were dominated by individuals other 
than farmers, including businessmen and bankers. See A. A. Myers, “The County 
Adjustment Campaign, Agents Tell How Cotton Contracts Were Signed-up in Their 
Counties,” Extension Service Review, [V (1933), 135. 

* Federal Extension Service, Serving American Agriculture: A Report of Extension Work 
in Agriculture and Home Economics in 1933 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1936), p. 5. 

* Hardin, op. cit., p. 32. 


™* For example, see William Peterson, Director, Utah State Agricultural Extension Service, 
“Annual Report of the Director of the Extension Service, U.S.A.C. 1933” (Logan: 
Typewritten, 1933), pp. 13-14: “The money advanced for the emergency work has, 
in a large measure, saved the Service in its regular work. .. . The Extension Service 
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that this might result in federal control and direction of county agents. This 
feeling in part laid the groundwork for the bitter battle which was waged 
for such control a few years later between the national administrative agency 
and many state extension services. 

After the decision of the United States Supreme Court invalidating the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933,?5 and subsequent passage of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936, the various commodity 
production adjustment programs were replaced by the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program (ACP). This consisted of payments to farmers for with- 
drawing soil-depleting acreage from production and for carrying out soil- 
building practices. It was a single program open to all farmers, having as its 
major purpose the raising of farm income. 

The change in substantive program brought with it changes in the 
farmer committee system. The 4,000 county production control associations, 
one of which had been established for each commodity production adjust- 
ment program operative in the county, were replaced by a single agricultural 
conservation association in some 2,700 counties. These associations also had 
formal responsibility for the administration of the nonrecourse commodity 
loan programs financed by the Commodity Credit Corporation,”* and the 
acreage allotment and marketing quota programs authorized by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

It has been estimated that during the years 1936-42 county agents 
throughout the United States spent on the average nearly one-fourth of 
their time in acquainting farmers with the details of these programs. Their 
second major responsibility was to administer these programs or supervise 
their administration by the executive committee, or “county committee” as 
the farmers called it, of the county agricultural conservation association.?’ 

In this latter activity, however, county agent participation by 1939 had 
begun to vary considerably, depending primarily upon the policy adopted by 
the individual directors of the state extension services. The prevailing atti- 
tude of most directors, as might be expected, was that actual control should 


has operated during the past year on a state budget that has been $30,000 less than 
the previous year and this has made the administration very difficult. The financial 
assistance through the emergency work has, in a large measure, substituted for the loss 
of state funds.” 

* United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 (1936). 


* For a detailed description and history of the Commodity Credit Corporation, its opera- 
tions and relationships with the national administrative agency, see Reed L. Frisch- 
knecht, “The Commodity Credit Corporation: A Case Study of a Government 
Corporation,” Western Political Quarterly, II (1953), 559-69. 


™ For example, see C. W. Warburton, Serving Farm People on Many Fronts, 1937 Annual 
Report of the Extension Service (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1939), 
p. 5. See also Gladys Baker, The County Agent (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939), p. 77: “The ACP... required practically the same amount of leadership 
from county agricultural agents as the invalidated Triple-A commodity programs had 
demanded. . . .” 
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be exercised directly by the county agent. This policy was understandable, 
since for nearly twenty-odd years the county agricultural agents had domi- 
nated all governmental contacts with farmers. Federal encroachment and 
dominance were seen and feared. Other factors served to confirm these 
fears. 

At the national level, the Federal Extension Service was permitted to 
play only a minor role. During the first few months of program operations, 
FES personnel were called in by the national administrative agency only 
after its operating divisions had decided program details and formulated 
“sign-up campaign” materials.** However, during these formative months, 
the FES did act as a clearing-house for all contacts between the national 
administrative agency and the state extension services. The following year, 
FES personnel were invited to help prepare information, with dissemination 
being made to state extension services through its own four area sections. 

However, as state extension service directors responded to the production 
adjustment programs with varying degrees of co-operation this procedure 
was first modified and then to all intents and purposes abandoned. In 1936, 
the national administrative agency’s office of information established regional 
offices of its own to supplement, and then replace, the efforts of state exten- 
sion service editors, and to establish closer and more direct contacts with 
state and county committees. It carried on direct relations until 1942 with 
co-operating state directors of extension and their organizations. 

By 1939, all FES-national administrative agency contacts were conducted 
through “liaison-specialists” appointed by the Director. Primarily they sup- 
plied expert assistance to both state extension services and the divisions of 
the national administrative agency.”® In 1952, Director Wilson reported 
that FES contacts with the national administrative agency were general and 
of a limited nature dwindling in volume.*® State extension service directors 
over the years came to feel that if the FES was to be left out of the planning 
and administrative functions entirely, it would not be long before they suf- 
fered the same experience. 

But, in addition, the political situation gave rise to a question of basic 
importance to extension people: Were price and income support program 
informational activities to take the form of ardent advocacy concerning 


* Committee on Extension Organization and Policy, Report of Committee on Extension 
Organization and Policy, February 9-12, 1934 (Ames: Iowa State Extension Service, 
Mimeographed, 1934), p. 1. 


*M. L. Wilson, Director, Federal Extension Service, Letter to William Peterson, Director, 
Utah State Agricultural Extension Service, September 11, 1942. 


* Letter, May 8, 1952: “Information on all major PMA programs is made available by the 
Federal Extension Service Office to State Extension Directors, Extension editors, and 
other State extension staff members. PMA’s own informational material goes directly 
from its office here to PMA field offices.” In addition, see W. Howard Mann, “PMA,” 
Our Common Job, Extension Bulletin No. 449, Washington State College Extension 
Service (Pullman: State College of Washington, 1951), p. 24. 
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farmer participation, or were they to be explanatory or educational in na- 
ture? If they were to continue along the route of advocacy, then extension 
must consider the advisability of its continued participation, since extension 
tradition in general followed the other route. For example, the present di- 
rector of the Utah State Agricultural Extension Service has observed con- 
cerning this matter: 

Our assignment in the Extension Service is to present both sides of the question. It is 
not an easy job. Sometimes we are misunderstood . . . people think we are talking in favor 
of this particular practice. It is the job of the Extension Service to stimulate farmers to 
think and present unbiased information to them and present both sides of the picture. It 
is not our job to make decisions for people. It is our job to give them the information and 
tools to enable them to make for themselves a correct decision. . . .” 

Extension’s traditional approach to public agricultural information, 
politics being what they are, perhaps was bound to come into conflict with 
the plans of the architects of the new farm program. They had established 
the farmer committee system in the hope that farmers, if given a chance 
to participate in administration, would be more disposed to accept the 
stringent economic regulations, for that day and age, which the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 involved. Understandably enough, this approach 
did not seem to meet the needs or correspond with the views of the new 
federal administrators**? whose 1932 election promise was “we'll end the 
depression.” Indeed, it is a fine line that exists between education and 
advocacy; under the circumstances it probably was too much to expect that 
the demarcation could be maintained. 


Although Secretary Wallace indicated in connection with the first wheat 
production adjustment program that the extension approach would be 
followed,** his subordinates ignored the instruction and followed the road of 
advocacy, as witnessed by this report of events at the field service level: 


Last evening Dean Iddlings of Idaho and I [F. E. Balmer, Director, Washington State 
Extension Service] were invited to meet Mr. A. R. Shumway [member of National Wheat 
Advisory Committee]... . 


™ See Carl Frischknecht, “Summary Remarks at Utah State PMA Conference, March 8, 
1950,” Compiled Summary of Utah State PMA Conference, March 7-9, 1950 (Salt 
Lake City: State PMA Office, Mimeographed, 1950), p. 6. For more recent statements 
of this position see Dale E. Hathaway, “Agricultural Policy and Farmers’ Freedom,” 
Journal of Farm Economics, XXXV (1953), 497-98; J. Carroll Bottum, “Developing 
a Set of Basic Principles for Economic Extension,” ibid., XXXVI (1954), 896-97; 
Peter Dorner, “An Extension Philosophy for Farm and Home Development Work,” 
ibid. XXXVII (1955), 504, and R. B. Tootell, “The Challenge of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics to Extension Work,” ibid., XXXV (1953), 999. 

* Possible exception was George N. Peek, the first administrator of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. See his book, Why Quit Our Own (New York: Van Nostrand, 
1936). 

*“The offer should be explained to every one of the 1,200,000 American farm families 
who grow wheat. Some of them will have very little wheat. Some will live far back 
from the road. But the campaign must be thorough and democratic. But every eligible 
farmer must be given a chance to join the adjustment effort. 

“Let us have no coercive methods. Let us have a campaign of reason, reasonably 
conducted, with fairness to all. Every farmer should have a thorough understanding 
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Mr. Shumway made a report to us of a recent conference held at Chicago with the 
. . . Advisory Committee and Doctor Farrell [who then headed the Wheat Section under 
M. L. Wilson]. . . . Among the points which Mr. Farrell emphasized, as represented to us 
by Mr. Shumway are the following: “1. An attempt should be made to employ spectacular 


campaign methods, using ballyhoo and high pressure in effecting the sign-up of the wheat 
growers. ...” 


The recommendations advanced by Mr. Farrell are astounding and unbelievable. They 
are decidedly at variance with the representations made heretofore and are in positive and 
direct violation of the philosophy of both Secretary Wallace and M. L. Wilson.” 
Immediate reaction from state extension service directors was felt in Wash- 
ington with the result that on this occasion instructions were changed re- 
sulting in a three weeks’ extension of the sign-up period.** 

As the 1936 election campaign approached state and county committees 
became strong advocates of program participation. As one extension ob- 
server reported: 

In the A.A.A. educational work, the aim was to present the facts and leave the deci- 
sion to the farmers. Discussion was a regular part of all meetings. Opposition to the 
program, or at least to some phase of it, was experienced at practically all meetings. Other 
farmers answered the opposition. The county committeemen were always on hand to 
defend the program.” 

Such an approach to information activities could only run afoul of state and 
local extension tradition; it helped materially to bring about the rupture of 
relationships in 1942. 

Other USDA policies, however, also served to strain and weaken exten- 
sion-national administrative agency relationships. For example, early in 
1940 the Secretary of Agriculture established state and county USDA 
Councils, later redesignated as USDA Defense Committees. All USDA 
agencies at both levels were represented, including extension personnel, 
but instead of extension directors and county agents being designated as 
chairmen, the jobs went to state and county AAA committee chairmen. 
State extension service directors viewed this as further evidence that their 
organizations were being deprived of a function and responsibility which 
their local nature and traditional activities warranted. The practice adopted 


of the proposal before he signs the Government contract. He must understand the 
obligations as well as the rewards.” A Balanced Harvest (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1933), p. 3. 


“F. E. Balmer, Director of the Washington State Agricultural Extension Service, Letter 
to C. B. Smith, Assistant Director, Federal Extension Service, August 30, 1933. 


“F. E. Balmer, Letter to William Peterson, Director, Utah State Agricultural Extension 
Service, September 18, 1933. 


“ William Peterson, Director, Utah State Agricultural Extension Service, “Annual Report 
1938” (Logan: Typewritten, 1938), p. 7. Cf. Lord, op. cit., p. 193: “Extension’s job is 
to give farmers information about Triple A — not necessarily to ‘sell’ them on joining 
in the programs. In some states, and especially in those where one crop dominates, 
the ‘drive’ or ‘campaign’ spirit is likely to become intense, and extension people prob- 
ably do more ‘selling’ than ‘educating.’” On the political use of committeemen see 
Frischknecht, “The Democratization of Administration: The Farmer Committee Sys- 
tem,” loc. cit., pp. 719-26. 
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for the Defense Councils was to become the standard pattern for the con- 
duct of special USDA activities during the 1940’s and early 1950’s.** 

All these factors — advocacy rather than education, exclusion of FES 
from the planning phases, back-seat roles for extension in co-ordinated local 
USDA activities — caused most state extension directors to turn their or- 
ganizational efforts back to traditional extension programs. The question as 
they saw it was: Were the county agricultural agents to be absorbed as the 
bottom rung on the administrative ladder of a “straight-line” or “action” 
agency, or were they to be used to further the administration of federal 
programs in a manner which saw two levels of government “co-operating 
with or complementing each other in meeting the growing demands on 
both?” ** If it was not to be the latter, it could not be either, for the former 
was tantamount to destruction of the Federal-State Co-operative Exension 
Service. 

Political responsibility begets the need for action, and in politics there is 
never enough of that precious item called “time.” Under the circumstances 
of the 1930’s, and lacking any real administrative experience, it is under- 
standable that the national administrative agency might conflict with state 
agencies and their traditional ways of doing things. Education was too slow; 
advocacy was deemed essential for economic improvement and political 
success. Consequently, in 1942 state and county committees were given full 
responsibility for all phases of program administration. Also, it was felt that 
clear lines of authority and responsibility could not be maintained other- 
wise.*® The resulting extension service withdrawal from active administra- 
tive participation and all but nominal informational dispensing activities*® 


* For example, the Secretary of Agriculture’s decision in 1951 to build the state and county 
Agricultural Mobilization Committees for the conduct of the Farm Family Policy Re- 
view around state and county PMA committees, with their chairmen also serving as 
chairman, followed this pattern. 


* Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, op. cit., p. 2. See also Hardin, op. cit., p. 47: 
“The full force of the great depression was measured in falling farm prices and rising 
numbers of farm foreclosures before the AAA and the other agencies were created. 
As the new situation crystallized, however, new influences, in which the action agencies 
were at work, began to affect agricultural research and Extension by changing (a) the 
distribution of power between the states and the federal government, (b) the scope 
and orientation of research and education, and (c) the control of public opinion in 
agriculture.” 


* “Give us the money; we'll run our own program. We know this part of the country 
and these people. You don’t.’ This, as ever, was the cry of the state leaders. 

“And Washington, retorting: ‘Do you as a state leader put a man in a county, 
hand him public funds, and simply turn him loose? You don’t. And we can’t and 
won’t take responsibility for the dispersal of all this federal money without a degree 
of authority as to programs and methods.’” Lord, op. cit., p. 163. 


” By 1952, state extension services had only general and limited contacts with state field 
service organizations. Where state extension services carried on educational work, 
it was purely secondary and supplemental to that carried on by state and county com- 
mittees; this in spite of the fact that in 1943 the AAA lost its “informational funds.” 
Letter from M. L. Wilson, Director, Federal Extension Service, May 8, 1952: “Exten- 
sion has broad educational responsibility for acquainting farm people with price- 
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made it plain that state and county governments would not bow to federal 
control.* 


Ill 


The experience of the last fifteen years has made it plain that the na- 
tional administrative agency has been and is in need of “auxiliary service” 
type educational and informational assistance. Pertinent to an understand- 
ing of this need are answers to these questions: How effective have been 
state and county farmer committees in supplying farmers with data essential 
to the making of sound decisions? Is it desirable to make state extension 
services responsible for all educational activities in connection with farm 
price and income support programs? 

The efforts of the farmer committee system have not proven to be an 
adequate substitute for the educational professionalism of state extension 
services and their county agricultural agents. Clearly, evidence in support 
of such an observation must be anecdotal. Although the following examples 
are almost solely in reference to the Utah situation, their representativeness 
is certified to by experienced agricultural leaders, farmers, and adminis- 
trators throughout the country.” 

One Utah county agent reported, a short time after responsibility for 
all educational activities had been assumed by the county committee in his 
county: 

During the month of February, the County Committee held meetings regarding the 


1941 program. . . . Farmers were invited to attend by special letter and also by radio 
announcement. . . . 


Since the attendance at meetings for farmers was not satisfactory the county agent 
delivered a series of lectures and a radio program on “Why a Farm Program. . . .” 


This was a typical incident characteristic of the situation which prevailed 
after the dichotomy. 


support programs. ... The precise working relations on the State level between PMA 
and Extension in conducting educational work on price-support varies from state to 
state.” 


" Typical of the responses state extension service directors made to this action was that of 
William Peterson, then Director of Utah’s Extension Service: “The people from 
Washington wanted to take over the county agents to administer the Act. I would 
not stand for that.” Interview, Logan, Utah, August 20, 1951. One aspect of this 
controversy which cannot be discussed here but which should be called to the reader’s 
attention was the effect farm organization participation had upon the outcome. See 
Grant McConnell, The Decline of Agrarian Democracy (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1953); and Charles M. Hardin, The Politics of Agriculture (Glencoe, 
Illinois: Free Press, 1952). 


“Some of these were collected by correspondence and others were made by personal con- 
tact while the writer was serving as Consultant and later as Administrative Assistant 
to the present Secretary of Agriculture. More recently, some of these observations were 
confirmed as the result of an extensive tour through some thirteen farm states. 


“This county agent held fourteen meetings with 532 farmers in attendance. See Agri- 


cultural Extension Agent, Utah County, Utah, “Annual Report of Extension Service 
1941” (Provo: Typewritten, 1941), p. 2. 
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The inability of county and community committeemen to disseminate 
information adequately had become so pronounced by 1944 that the Utah 
State AAA Committee sought the services of the State Extension Service. 
However, the agreement finally arrived at limited the county agent’s re- 
sponsibility to explaining the general nature of the programs operative in his 
county, while the state committee retained complete responsibility for dis- 
pensing information “dealing with program provisions and regulations.” ** 

The inadequacy of this plan of “divided responsibility” is borne out by 
the nature and vast number of appeal cases filed by farmers under the Dairy 
Consumer Subsidy Program in 1944 and 1945. The minutes of the Utah 
State AAA Committee for these years report almost countless instances in 
which favorable appeal decisions were made and farmers given these pay- 
ments, even though they had not made application on time, since they had 
not been informed of program requirements. 

In 1949, Ralph Trigg, then Administrator of the national administrative 
agency, observed at the annual Conference of Committeemen: 

The committeemen are our solid link with practical farm thinking and experience. . . . 
They are the ones who can keep farmers informed about the opportunities and obligations 
of the programs which are available. . . . If you make it your business to keep abreast of 
program decisions and the compelling reasons for them, you can help keep farmers fully 
informed. There will be a reason for everything that is done. The chief thing to fear is 
the misunderstanding which would result from lack of information.” 

How well did committeemen heed this directive? As an answer two seem- 
ingly typical incidents must suffice. The first involved one of the largest 


potato growers in Utah who was declared ineligible for price support in 
1950 because of failure to meet the filing deadline. His explanation was that 
he had never been informed of a deadline for the filing of applications. The 
second case involved a failure on the part of farmers to comply with provi- 
sions governing payments under the Sugar Program: 





A letter from , Vice Chairman of the Sevier County Committee 
relating to sugar beet acreage abandonment in 1950. . . indicated that there were 16 cases 
where sugar beets were abandoned . . . the grower . . . only in one case . . . [applying] 
to the county committee for inspection and abandonment approval. . . . The Committee 
[State] was somewhat concerned over the possibility that no official notice was issued 
growers by the county committee informing them that inspection and approval was re- 
quired before abandonment. . . . It appeared that the county operated under the same 
procedure followed in previous years.” 


It also appears that the Utah State PMA Committee was confused as to 
the proper role of and degree to which information should be dispensed. 
With respect to the first case, noted above, one member of the Committee 


“Utah State AAA Committee, “Minutes of Meeting April 25, 1944” (Logan: State AAA 
Office, Typewritten, 1944), p. 3. 

“Address: 1949 PMA National Conference” (Washington: Office of the Administrator, 
Mimeographed, 1950), pp. 15-19. 

“Utah State PMA Committee, “Minutes of Meeting January 19, 1951” (Salt Lake City: 
State PMA Office, Typewritten, 1951), pp. 4-5. 
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observed that “program requirements do not require county committees to 
keep producers currently informed of all program regulations, but that 
county committees had been requested to issue written notices on program 
requirements as a courtesy and service to the farmer.” *7 Another com- 
mitteeman, however, observed that more attention in 1952 should “be given 
by the State Office and county committees to properly notifying growers of 
all program requirements.” *® Observations made by this writer while in at- 
tendance at a considerable number of community and county election meet- 
ings and conventions held in Utah during 1950 and 1951, and elsewhere 
since then, are in substantial agreement with this statement. Questions 
which were most frequently asked related to program procedures, such as 
“Where do I go to get a loan?”; “Can I get a purchase agreement on my 
wheat?”; “What is the loan rate?”; and “When must I apply for a loan?” 
One could not help but conclude that the greatest value of these election 
meetings and conventions was as an educational tool, although in recent 
years they have not attracted enough farmers to be of substantial value even 
in this respect. 

The United States Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
reported that this situation is not peculiar to Utah but typical of prevailing 
conditions throughout the country. In 1947 this committee observed that 
“farmers have been required to rely upon press releases, bulletins, or other 
publications to piece together the support programs for their various 
crops.” ** 

Nor have farmer committees been very effective in explaining to farmers 
the general purposes for which price support programs exist. Although they 
have utilized the traditional educational devices relied upon by state exten- 
sion services, the results have been very disappointing. For example, in 1945 
the Utah State PMA Committee made rather elaborate plans for educa- 
tional meetings prior to the annual “Farm Plan Sign-Up” phase of the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program. Attendance at these meetings was low, 
as in the annual election meetings for community committeemen.®” After 
experimenting with this device for four years, the Utah State PMA Com- 
mittee requested the State Extension Service to “supply the general public 
and farmers [with] information . . . through the press, radio, and county 


“Utah State PMA Committee, “Minutes of Meeting January 18, 1951” (Salt Lake City: 
State PMA Office, Typewritten, 1951), p. 4. 

“Utah State PMA Committee, “Minutes of Meeting January 31, 1951 (Salt Lake City: 
State PMA Office, Typewritten, 1951), p. 4. 

“Farm Policy and Program for the Years 1947 and 1948, Sen. Doc. No. 9 (Prepared for 
8 — on Agriculture and Forestry, U.S. Senate), 80th Cong., 2d Sess. 1 
(1947), p. 1. 


* Frischknecht, “The Democratization of Administration: The Farmer Committee System,” 
loc. cit., pp. 719-20. 
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agent contacts,” as the result of having received “numerous requests from 
farmers for information.” ** 

Two years later, Utah farmers expressed the same concern and their 
displeasure at this state of affairs through the Family Farm Policy Review. 
The consensus of farm opinion, as reported in the 1951 Utah Agricultural 
Mobilization Committee’s Report on the national administrative agency, 
was that even the outstanding farmers in the state did not understand the 
full scope of the agricultural program, and that regular educational meet- 
ings should be held to acquaint farmers with specific program information 
and requirements.*? 

Studies in other states seem to confirm this experience. For example, 
Michigan State College (now University) undertook in 1949 and 1950 a 
survey to determine Michigan farmers’ attitudes toward and understanding 
of price support programs. Only 8 per cent of those interviewed had a good 
understanding of the relation between price supports and parity, 12 per cent 
had some understanding, but “80 per cent either misunderstood it or 
answered ‘don’t know.’” ** Only 4 per cent understood the term “market- 
ing quota”; 26 per cent had some understanding, but 70 per cent either gave 
the wrong explanation or answered “don’t know.” ** The answers given by 
34 per cent as to the reason for a price support program on certain farm 
crops were: (1) to help the political party in power — jobs, votes; (2) to 
encourage necessary production; (3) to help big farmers; (4) to help con- 
sumers; (5) other reasons; (6) no good reason for price supports; and (7) 
don’t know.*® Michigan farmers seem no better informed than their Utah 
counterparts, or those in other states, on these and related matters. Only 
recently, it should be noted, the administrator of the national administrative 
agency expressed concern because few farmers understand the relationship 
between that agency and the Commodity Credit Corporation.*® 

Farmers are not adequately informed about the programs enacted by 
Congress for their special benefit. Few understand program objectives and 
basic regulations; adequate price and outlook data are not placed at their 


™ Utah State PMA Committee, “Minutes of Meeting July 7, 1949” (Salt Lake City: State 
PMA Office, Typewritten, 1949), p. 3. 


* Summary of County Agricultural Mobilization Committee Reports —PMA (Salt Lake 
City: State PMA Office, Mimeographed, 1951), p. 2. 


Dale E. Hathaway, E. E. Peterson, and Lawrence Witt, Michigan Farmers and the Price 
Support Program, Technical Bulletin 235, Agricultural Experiment Station (East Lan- 
sing: Michigan State College, 1952), p. 15. The sample of 500 farmers to be inter- 
viewed was “drawn at random from the records of the county offices of the Production 
and — Administration,” with only “full-time commercial farmers being inter- 
viewed.” 


* Ibid., p. 26. 
* Ibid., p. 9. 


*® Walter C. Berger, “Every American Owns a Share in Commodity Credit Corporation,” 
Co-op Grain Quarterly (Winter, 1955), p. 72. 
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disposal. Yet such information is essential to intelligent decision-making, 
and ought to be made readily available. 

This situation, as we have noted, has disturbed farmers, their organiza- 
tional spokesmen, Congress, officials and state field services of the national 
administrative agency, and the Federal-State Co-operative Extension Service. 
Most of these groups are aware that state, county, and community com- 
mitteemen have not been effective in dispensing information farmers need. 
All seem to desire the development of what John Gaus called “a continuing 
series of functional working relations” ** between the federal and state 
agencies. How can such relations be developed and maintained in light 
of the stormy past they have experienced? This writer believes certain 
events have taken place and certain forces have been working to produce 
an environment in which a satisfactory series of federal-state working rela- 
tions can be built in this public program area. From description to prescrip- 
tion the examination now takes us. 


IV 


Although the Federal Extension Service played a minor role in the 
administration of price and income support programs during the 1930’s and 
1940’s, nevertheless its spokesmen emphasized the need for the development 
of effective federal-state relations in the public agricultural information and 
educational field. Even when the national administrative agency was by- 
passing its offer of experienced assistance, a spokesman could remind exten- 
sion personnel: 

We cannot stand off and “knock, knock” and wait for the day when we can make 
our old programs dominate. We have no vested right. . . . Extension work as a dynamic 
force in the country will survive only as it leads. And lead we must if we are to be of 


greatest service to rural people. . . . Cannot we work with every agency interested in agri- 
cultural improvement, and mesh our programs with theirs?™ 


Four years later, with the rupture of relations almost complete, M. L. Wil- 
son, Director of the Federal Extension Service, reminded the “combatants” 
of the key to successful interagency relationships: 


Whether any co-operative effort succeeds or fails depends rather largely on how well 
people get along together. . . . Since co-operation in the last analysis rests upon the personal 
factor in administration this is a great asset. Understanding of other people’s views, 
tolerance, a willingness to give and take, a deep desire to agree on common objectives — 
these are all elements that bulk large in the administration of any program, be it action 
... [or] education. ... The time is past when any agency can go its own way and accom- 


plish what it set out to do. The objectives of all our programs are too interdependent for 
that.” 


* Op. cit., p. 103. 


=H. W. Hochbaum, The Extension Agent’s Position in the Newer Programs, Extension 
Service Circular, No. 259 (Washington: Federal Extension Service, 1937), pp. 1-2. 


*® “Making the Plan Click,” Extension Service Review, II (1940), 10. 
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The vision and leadership provided by the Federal Extension Service 
' during these years should not be underestimated. While in some quarters 
its efforts were not well received, nevertheless to it must go credit for 
effectuating a better general appreciation on the part of state extension 
service personnel of the need for co-operation with federal action agencies. 
By 1945 this leadership, coupled with the growing realization that agricul- 
ture was a more complex industry than it had been before World War II, 
began to bear fruit. In that year a committee of state extension service 
representatives concluded: 

. . . as forces of a more complex nature affecting the welfare of farm people come to be 
more clearly appreciated, the recognized boundaries of the field of Extension educational 
responsibility must be moved forward. . .. At present rural people do not have all of the 
facts .. . they need to enable them to determine the best courses of action to pursue... . 
If extension is to meet its responsibilities to the fullest degree possible . . . markedly in- 
creased and improved extension work in relation to economic problems and public policies 
must be provided.” 

Another factor making for better understanding has been a gradual 
and general acceptance by the public of price and income support programs 
as a part of our national agricultural policy. As a result, there is less need 
for advocacy on the part of the national administrative agency, and, there- 
fore, less chance for renewed conflict with extension’s educational approach, 
which leaves the final decision in the hands of individual farmers. A grow- 
ing acceptance of the extension approach seems implied in the admonition 
given the national administrative agency in 1950 by Utah county committee- 
men, who expressed concern over their inability to dispense general and 
detailed program information in a timely and accurate manner.*' Farmers, 
farm organizations, politicians, and other interested parties will continue to 
debate and argue “details” of price support policies — extent of support, 
means, etc. — but the public responsibility for extending such assistance 
seems to be settled. Nearly four year of Republicanism in the White House 
has not resulted in their elimination, nor in all probability will the next four. 

Besides the general farm organizations, other groups external to this 
federal-state public agency controversy have also materially contributed to a 
growing mutual understanding and conciliation. For example, the Farm 
Foundation in 1950 began a long-range program to assist state extension 
services to meet their responsibilities in the public problems, issues, and 
policy field. Each year since, it has sponsored an annual conference to 
which state extension personnel are invited. The 1956 conference presented 
able speakers, followed by panel discussions on such subjects as “The Sig- 


” Federal Extension Service, Report of Committee on the Scope of Extension’s Educational 
Responsibility (Washington: FES, Mimeographed, 1946), pp. 1-5. 


® Parley Clark, Chairman, “Report of the Administrative Committee,” Committee Reports 
Utah State PMA Conference, March 7-9, 1950 (Salt Lake City: State PMA Office, 
Mimeographed, 1950), pp. 1-3. 
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nificance to Agriculture of the Changing General Economy,” “Political 
Components in Current Agricultural Policy Formation,” “Understanding 
the Income Situation in Agriculture,” and “The Place of Educational 
Work in Agricultural Policy.” * 

Of paramount importance to extension, and which gave it new interest 
in federal agricultural programs, was the return to Washington of a Repub- 
lican administration. With a new Secretary of Agriculture who had been 
a county agent and extension marketing specialist, extension felt that it 
would get a “fresh deal.” Extension people were heartened when Secretary 
Benson asked them to assume, together with the farm organizations, leader- 
ship for conducting the 1953 grass-roots policy meetings to develop and 
obtain farmer opinion for use in formulating the administration’s policy 
recommendations to be presented to Congress in January, 1954. Such an 
open invitation had not been accorded them for over a decade; and it was 
with general enthusiasm and a high degree of participation that extension 
responded. 

Significant for future federal-state relations during the new administra- 
tion’s shakedown period, however, was Secretary Benson’s statesmanship 
in not bowing to persistent demands to rebuild the USDA around the 
Federal-State Co-operative Extension Service. Great apprehension existed 
throughout the Department and among “clientele” spokesmen served by 
the action agencies that the 1953 reorganization would produce such a 
product, since the “committee on reorganization” was headed by a former 
state extension service director. 

During the past fifteen years all these factors — Federal Extension Serv- 
ice leadership, general public acceptance of price support as a public policy, 
catalytic efforts of private groups external to the controversy, and the return 
to Washington of a Republican administration — have served to bring about 
a climate in which it is believed a real reconciliation can be effectuated. 
This climate itself, without much stimulus from Washington, has in a few 
instances produced good relationships between state extension services and 
state ASC farmer committees. Such improvements, however, seem to be 
the exception and not the rule. 

It was not until April, 1955, that a top-level policy decision seemed to 
provide general orientation for the relationship which the new administra- 
tion apparently desired the Federal-State Co-operative Extension Service 
to maintain with the national administrative agency. At that time a memo- 
randum entitled “Providing Farmers with Adequate Information on Pro- 


See also E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, “Extension Education in a 
Dynamic Economy,” address, National Association of County Agricultural Agents, 
October 23, 1956 (Washington: Office of the Secretary, 1956), p. 3: “Another indi- 
cator of the growing sense of responsibility for educational work in public affairs was 
the splendid representation of State extension services at the National Agricultural 
Policy Conference held this past September in North Carolina.” 
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grams Administered by ASC” was issued to directors of state extension 
services and chairmen of state ASC committees over the combined signa- 
tures of the heads of the Federal Extension Service, the national administra- 
tive agency (CSS), and the Agricultural Conservation Program Service. 
The memorandum reads in part: 

State Extension services have long been recognized as the field information and educa- 
tion agency of the Department of Agriculture. . . . 


Within this policy, State Extension services are responsible for aiding in the dissemina- 
tion of factual information regarding national agricultural programs so that farmers and 
other citizens may be fully informed regarding them. “Adequate information” for this 
purpose is considered to be (1) knowledge of the existence of each program and its pur- 
poses; and (2) sufficient understanding of its general provisions to use it effectively. . . . 


It is, therefore, appropriate and essential that the chairman of the State ASC Com- 
mitte and the State director of Extension review the information needs in the State in light 
of this policy memorandum and take such steps as are necessary to assure that the dis- 
semination of program information receives adequate and continuing attention.” 

At first glance, this action appears to have been a step in the direction of 
giving to the Federal-State Co-operative Extension Service responsibility 
for all educational and informational activities in connection with farm 
price and income support programs. Reflection, however, makes it clear 
that such was not the case, since extension’s responsibility, if agreed to by 
state ASC committees, involves only responsibility for disseminating general 
information. It thus fell far short of providing the administrative means to 
give farmers detailed program information which has not, and is not being 
done by the farmer committee system. This memorandum merely repre- 
sents a restatement and confirmation of the status quo, with hope for con- 
tinued future improvement. 

Rather than reflecting the concern which forms the basis of this article, 
the memorandum seems to have been the product of the anxiety which 
always develops when the “unity of command” principle of public adminis- 
tration is violated in establishing or reorganizing an administrative agency. 
Some elucidation is required. As a result of the reorganization of the USDA 
in the fall of 1953, the ACP Branch of the national administrative agency 
(PMA was renamed Commodity Stabilization Service) was transferred from 
that agency and re-established as the Agricultural Conservation Program 
Service, which was made administratively responsible to a different assistant 
secretary than the national administrative agency. Since it had no field 
service of its own, it has had to rely upon the farmer committee system. 
Apparent concern that state and county committees, which now serve two 
masters, were not adequately keeping farmers appraised of ACP objectives 
and requirements, led the ACPS to initiate the interagency conferences 
which produced the memorandum.” 


® United States Department of Agriculture, Mimeographed, April 28, 1955. 


“ Whereas the Administrator, ACPS, Paul M. Koger, in response to an inquiry about the 
origin of the memorandum replied that “the problem giving rise to the memorandum 
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The memorandum did prompt some new interest in co-operation at 
state and county levels, and seems not to have produced or reopened serious 
conflicts or renewed many old personality battles, most of the participants 
having passed from the public stage; neither does it seem to have produced 
much improvement in informational services as far as farmers are con- 
cerned. Even in the “general information” area it appezers evident that it 
was given little implementation until passage of the Soil Bank Act,®* since 
ad hoc arrangements, which varied greatly as to the degree of extension 
participation, had to be made at that time by state ASC committees and 
state extension services.** For example, in connection with the 1956 Acre- 
age Reserve programs most state extension services were utilized to dissemi- 
nate only general information about the programs to farmers and the general 
public.** In a few instances, state extension services not only carried out 
general informational activities but also supplied information to farmers 


was the need for more information to farmers about the programs being administered 
through the ASC committee system. . . .” (Letter, September 14, 1956); the then 
Acting Administrator of the national administrative agency, Walter C. Berger, re- 
plied: “We do not know of any new problems or changes of emphasis in CSS pro- 
grams at that time which required greater use of State Extension Services for educa- 
tional purposes. . . . We understand that the Agricultural Conservation Program 
Service made suggestions which led to the joint memorandum. That Service was 
reported to feel that there was need for more field information with regard to ACP 
programs” (Letter, September 25, 1956); and the Administrator of the FES, C. M. 
Ferguson, noted that “the Agricultural Conservation Program Service initiated the 
action. That Agency felt the need for additional emphasis in use of the Agricultural 
Conservation Program.” (Letter, September 21, 1956). 


© Co-operation and assistance from the Federal-State Co-operative Extension Service was 
sought, and its role was outlined by Secretary’s Memorandum 1399 of June 13, 1956, 
which in part provided: “The Federal Extension Service (working through State Agri- 
cultural Extension Services and other State and Federal agencies operating at the 
State and county level) shall be responsible for developing and conducting an educa- 
tional program which will insure that farmers in all States and counties have an 
adequate understanding of the Soil Bank Program.” 


® Official responsibility for all informational work, however, in connection with the Soil 
Bank was given to the national administrative agency’s field service: “Committeemen 
Have Information. County ASC committees will assist farmers with specific informa- 
tion and interpretations regarding application of the program for local areas — and 
individual farms. . . . Local meetings will be held and an effort will be made to get 
soil bank information directly to every farmer. Individual requests for information 
are welcome. Farmers should not take action to participate in the soil bank until they 
have consulted with their ASC Committee.” Office of Information, The Soil Bank — 
Objectives [and] Administration in 1956 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
June, 1956), p. 13. See also Office of Information, The Soil Bank Program How It 
Operates How It Will Help Farmers (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
September, 1956), p. 3. 


™ The following are typical reports of such arrangements: In Mississippi, “it was agreed 
that extension information would be responsible for all State-level mass communica- 
tion activities.” In Massachusetts, the extension information staff “met with the State 
ASC chairman, and worked out a concentrated radio, newspaper, and television cam- 
paign.” Florida and Utah reported stories released to the press, preparation of fill-in 
stories for county agent use. See Lester A. Schlup, Director, Division of Information, 
Programs, Current Information, IP-124 (7-56) (Washington: Federal Extension 
Service, July 11, 1956), pp. 125-26. 
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about detailed program directives and regulations, at the request of state 
ASC committees. 

Without doubt, this ad hoc series of federal-state relationships produced 
the greatest flow of information to farmers about a specific agricultural 
program ever witnessed since the 1933 and 1934 cotton and wheat produc- 
tion adjustment programs. It is regrettable, however, that it was the result 
of a need to get a new program into operation, rather than the product of 
permanently established and well-functioning co-operation between two 
levels of government in meeting an urgent demand for information from a 
mutually served clientele. In this writer’s opinion, the lack of such a 
federal-state series of functional working relationships must bear the respon- 
sibility for Secretary Benson’s announcement last fall that “farmers who did 
not fully understand the 1956 Acreage Reserve Soil Bank Program at the 
time of entering into agreements will be given an opportunity to revise or 
cancel such agreements.” ® It is true that lack of time was definitely a 
contributing factor, but it must be remembered that the same situation 
prevailed in 1933, yet no such announcement was necessary. The difference 
may well be explained by the fact that in the earlier case state extension 
services had full responsibility for all informational activities; in the latter 
they had only partial or limited responsibility. However, out of this re- 
newed experience of these federal and state agencies working closer together 
should come a realization that the two, working as a team in their proper 
areas — extension in information; farmer committees in policy and responsi- 


bility for administration — can produce a better public “product” than can 
either by itself. 

How can such a product be developed? This writer believes that this 
can be accomplished by USDA implementation of the recommendations 
concerning extension work which were made by the Task Force on Agri- 
culture of the first Hoover Commission. This could readily be done through 
the Farm and Home Development Program, so as to include primary re- 


® For example, in Maryland, where only one crop was eligible it was reported that “main 
emphasis is being put on circular letters . . . produced co-operatively by Extension and 
the ASC Committee on the State level, and by the same group in the counties.” 
Nebraska distributed several thousand copies of a special publication “to acquaint 
farmers and others with soil bank program provisions.” Wisconsin placed all the in- 
formation that could be mustered in the hands of county agents, “who are being 
relied upon primarily as local resources of information.” Ibid. 


“USDA Release, 2821-56, September 21, 1956. In announcing this, Secretary Benson 
stated: “There are cases where farmers understand that the agreement did not require 
them to reduce their acreage unless they expected to be compensated under the agree- 
ment and that their only loss for failure to make a reduction in their acreage would be 
a forfeiture of the compensation. As a result, a large number of farmers did not dis- 
pose of crops growing on land designated for the Acreage Reserve by the deadline for 
so doing and do not expect compensation under the program. . . . 

“Other farmers disposed of only a portion of the crops growing on their Acreage 
Reserve, believing that they would be entitled to payment on that part of the acreage 
which they disposed of.” 
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sponsibility for dispensing detailed information in connection with farm 
price support and other departmental programs. The Task Force sum- 
marized its findings and recommendations as follows: 


The Extension Service, as presently constituted, has statutory authorization and obligation 
for all educational services to those not in residence at land-grant colleges of agriculture. 
Nevertheless, the Department of Agriculture has developed other educational activities 
for the promotion of special programs. This multiplicity of educational services has led 
to confusion on the part of the public, unnecessary expenditure of public funds, and actual 
weakening of the effectiveness of Extension Service programs. To assure the effective dis- 
semination, interpretation, and application of the results of research, a revitalized and more 
essive educational and information service at national, State, and local levels is essen- 
tial. It is equally important to the development of a more general understanding of and 
effective participation in broad programs affecting agriculture and its position in our na- 
tional economy. In the interest of economy, elimination of duplication and confusion, and 
more effective administration and execution, all educational and informational programs 
of the Department and the land-grant colleges should be integrated, co-ordinated, and 
executed by an especially designed, staffed, and equipped administrative agency.” 


Such educational or information work of the Federal-State Co-operatitve 
Extension Service" to be carried out directly with farmers and farm families 
would be done “by the county extension workers of the Co-operative 
Federal-State Extension Service. To assist farm families in unified and 
balanced farm and home planning, the county extension agent will be 
assisted by extension specialists in the various technical fields in farm oper- 
ations.” 7? 

This is exactly the concept underlying the Farm and Home Develop- 
ment Program which Congress authorized in 1954. As one observer has 


commented, it is an extension service activity which “begins with an expres- 
sion of needs and wants (felt needs) by the family.” "* Extension’s new 


” Task Force Report on Agricultural Activities [Appendix M] (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1949), p. 32. Cf. Lauren K. Soth, “Mr. Hoover’s Department of Agri- 
culture,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXXI (1949), 208: “With all the difficulties 
that arose during the AAA period fresh in their minds, it is amazing that this task 
force could now blandly propose the same thing.” Obviously, however, the two situa- 
tions are not similar. As proposed here, state extension services would perform only 
informational services; during the 1930’s, as has been noted, extension services had 
responsibility also in most instances for administration. C. M. Hardin poses a more 
significant question: “The genius of public policy programs in Extension is to attack 
controversial issue. . . . Can the colleges of agriculture sustain programs of this sort 
in Extension . . . in the face of the political pressure that is bound to be generated 
thereby?” See his Freedom in Agricultural Education, p. 187. Of course, answers to 
this question involve subjective evaluations, and a considerable volume of expert 
opinion probably &xists on both sides of this question. However, the writer shares the 
opinion of Arthur March, who has observed: “In many ways education in public 
affairs is still an experiment. But this much we have learned —the people are in- 
terested in a discussion of controversial issues. If the educators emphasize facts and 
alternative solutions and their probable consequences and avoid taking sides, there is 
little danger that the specialist and his institution will be criticized for his effort to help 
citizens make more intelligent decisions in public affairs.” Journal of Farm Economics, 
XXXVII (1955), 362. 

™ Task Force recommended that the Federal Extension Service be renamed Extension Ad- 
ministration. Op. cit., p. 28. 


* Ibid., p. 30. 


*E. J. Nesius, “The Role of an Agricultural Economist in a Farm and Home Development 


— From an Administrator’s Viewpoint,” Journal of Farm Economics, XXXVII 
(1955), 841. 
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role is to “integrate its information around individual farmer’s problems and 
opportunities, to interpret this information in economic terms and to ap- 
praise its consequences.” "* It represents, following the Task Force proposal, 
“an attempt to secure adoption and use by all extension workers of the idea 
of the whole unit — farm, home, family.” 

As one official at the national extension level told the writer: “Under 
this philosophy, extension truly takes a leadership role in bringing all tools 
or aids available to bear on the problems of the particular family situation. 
Extension activities are then related to the problems of the family, and not 
to helping an agency of the Department.” Research and education acquire 
broader connotations than have traditionally been associated with the terms. 
In addition to production research, greater emphasis is to be placed upon 
marketing research, development of price and cost outlook data, and their 
dissemination; better farmer understanding of action programs including 
price and income support, soil conservation, and credit. Extension person- 
nel must forgo the temptation to sell a farm family on a particular piece 
of technology or participation or nonparticipation in a particular action 
program. Action agencies must not expect extension advocacy of their 
individual programs. 

How should information about price and income support programs be 
presented to farmers? Obviously, as part of all relevant information a farm 
family can get via the Farm and Home Development Program, which will 


enable it, after consideration of all alternatives, to make optimum deci- 
sions.” Such information should include details of program operations and 


*C. B. Ratchford, “Improving Agricultural Economics Extension in the Decade Ahead,” 
ibid., XXXVI (1954), 885. 


*M. S. Williams, “Evaluation of Extension Methods Employed in Farm and Home De- 
velopment in the South,” ibid., XXXVII (1955), 1295. See also C. B. Ratchford, 
“Discussion: Economic Implications of Farm and Home Planning Work,” ibid., pp. 
860-61: “In order to understand the objectives of farm and home development work, 
we need to consider conditions that were responsible for the birth of farm and home 
development as a national effort. The farm organizations and not the Extension 
Service conceived the idea, and the farm organizations and the extension services 
(some rather reluctantly) jointly sold the Congress on the idea. The farm organiza- 
tions had two main reasons for promoting farm and home development. First, they 
believed that a sharp expansion of research and education could bring a permanent 
solution to the problems of agriculture and give farmers a high net income. This 
belief was undoubtedly generated due to the at least partial failure of ‘action’ programs 
to solve the pressing problems. Second, while they believed the Extension Service was 
the agency to do the educational work, they indicated that they were not too happy 
with ongoing extension programs, and that new federal money should be used to re- 
direct extension efforts.” 


"For two excellent articles on this type approach see Walter H. Pierce and Moyle S. 
Williams, “Some Bases for and Objectives of Farm Management Extension Work,” 
ibid., XXXVI (1954), 515, and J. Carroll Bottum, “Increasing Farmers’ Understanding 
of Public Problems and Policies,” ibid., XXXVII (1955), 1311-12. Cf. Hardin, Free- 
dom in Agricultural Education, p. 189: “Purdue ably argues that Extension workers 
are obligated to present all sides of controversial issues, while scrupulously refraining 
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regulation concerning participation, as well as program objectives.’’ Exten- 
sion’s role is to facilitate the decision-making process, not to make decisions 
for people. The Farm and Home Development Program clearly intends and 
requires that the Federal-State Co-operative Extension Service assume 
responsibility for giving farmers all types of information about federal action 
programs which will so assist them. So do the regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture: in response to an inquiry concerning the reasons for the 
aforementioned April 28, 1955, memorandum urging extension-ASC com- 
mittee co-operation in providing farmers adequate information, FES Admin- 
istrator C. M. Ferguson replied: 
There were no particular problems on program changes emerging. The joint memorandum 
was an implementing action in accordance with the assignment of functions to the FES 
Administrative Regulations, Title 9, Chapter 5. This function is described as follows: 
“Primary responsibility for and leadership in all educational programs and activities. . . . 
“Co-ordination of all educational activities of the Department, including examination 
and analysis of all such activities current and contemplated, review and approval of all 
educational activities or proposals prior to initiation, advice and consultation on planning 
with the heads of agencies, and reports and recommendations to the Secretary.” 
The Memorandum of Understanding between the Department of Agriculture and each 


Land Grant College recognizes this arrangement and provides that educational work in 
the State be done through the State Extension Service.™ 


Although the Federal-State Co-operative Extension Service was not 
given primary responsibility for such a role in connection with the 1956 
Acreage Reserve Program, nevertheless it did where possible, and to the 
degree of participation authorized by state ASC committees, present the 


from presenting their own conclusions about what is right, preferable, more expedient, 
or the lesser of two evils. . . . lowa State holds that the duty fully to explore alterna- 
tives is matched by an obligation upon the educator to give his own conclusions, if any, 
and the supporting reasons. While lowa’s approach seems preferable, both have pro- 
duced excellent programs; but what is most impressive is the effort to be unbiased.” 


™ Two observations seem pertinent at this point. First, that of the Hoover Commission 
Task Force on Agriculture to the effect that: “obviously agencies responsible for con- 
ducting such programs must have authority to publish information about the programs 
and the basic facts regarding them, as well as authority to publish the rules and 
regulations involved and to explain their meaning. While the operating agency is 
primarily responsible for this type of information, the Extension Administration is 
responsible for extending this information in appropriate ways. But the Extension Ad- 
ministration must respect the responsibility of the operating agency for publishing the 
rules and their interpretation and the facts on which they are based, and the release 
of spot news.” Op. cit., pp. 30-31. Second, that of John D. Black, who has observed 
that: “the director [state extension service], or more often a representative of his 
specializing in the work of . . . [the agency should] sit in on all the policy and pro- 
gram-making sessions . . . and take an active part in the actual formulation of the 
policy and programs, bringing to it much needed points of view and information as to 
farmers’ attitudes and reactions to programs. A paramount advantage of this arrange- 
ment would be that the Extension Service can really understand the programs and be 
able to explain them only if it helps make them.” Federal-State-Local Relations in 
Agriculture, p. 44. In the case of price and income support programs, Black’s sound 
proposal is fully met, since as previously noted, state extension directors are by law 
members of state ASC committees. 

* Letter, September 21, 1956. 
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program as part of the new extension approach.”® Stimulus was provided 
by the FES Administrator, who at the outset told extension personnel: 


Now that the soil bank has become law, farmers are anxious to get information on it 
and eager for help in relating it to their own farm plans. Commodity Stabilization Service 
committees have the responsibility of signing up the farmers, but the Extension agents can 
help the farmer understand how participation would affect his particular farm situation. 

All families will have to go through the same decision-making process that families 
in farm and home development employ when they inventory their resources, analyze their 
anticipated expenses, and consider the various alternatives. . . . 

Thus, in providing information to them, Extension workers do not serve as salesmen 
for any one activity or program; rather they make sure that farmers thoroughly understand 
the aids that are available to them and that they know how they can be used. The final 
decision as to the type of assistance the farmer wants is left to him.” 


However, solution of the present information problems discussed in this 
study requires more than stimulation from the Federal Extension Service. 
Required, rather, is top-level departmental action, which will enable the Fed- 
eral-State Co-operative Extension Service to meet the growing demands for in- 
formation which farmers are making on federal, state, and local governments. 

What steps need to be taken? First, implementation of the “extension 
service” recommendation of the 1949 Hoover Commission’s Task Force on 
Agriculture. This can be done by administrative action to remove the pres- 
ent contradictions between departmental administrative theory and depart- 
mental practice. The former is represented by (1) Secretary’s Regulations 
concerning extension work referred to elsewhere,*' (2) memoranda of 
understanding between land-grant institutions and the USDA providing 
for co-operative extension work,®* and (3) the Farm and Home Develop- 
ment Program; and the latter, in the case of farm price and income support 
programs, is represented by (1) the joint FES-ACPS-CSS Memorandum 
of April 28, 1955, entitled “Providing Farmers with Adequate Information 
on Programs Administered by ASC Committees,” and (2) Secretary’s 


* During 1955, Farm and Home Unit approach work was done in 2,254 counties with over 
49,000 “farm and home unit families.” For statistical summary by state and region 
see Division of Extension Research and Training, Farm and Home Unit Approach — 
1955 (Washington: FES, Mimeographed, ER&T-137 [5-56]), p. 1. Preliminary data 
indicate that such work in 1956 was done in every agricultural county. 

“ C. M. Ferguson, “Farmers Face Soil Bank Decisions,” Extension Service Review, XXVII 
(1956), 123. FES farm management specialists prepared suggested “partial budgets” 
—devices “for summarizing the various consequences expected to result” from par- 
ticipation of varying degrees. See John B. Claar and E. P. Callahan, “The Soil Bank 
Offers Extension Workers Educational Opportunities,” ibid., p. 160. See also Lester 
A. Schlup, Director, Division of Information, Programs, Current Information Develop- 
ments (Washington: FES, Mimeographed, IP 140 [8-56]), p. 148. 

** See above, note 78. 


™ See especially item I(c) of USDA, Memorandum of Understanding between . . . (Land- 
Grant Institution) . . . and the United States Department of Agriculture on Co-opera 
tive Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics (Washington: Mimeo- 
graphed, MO-227 [9-56]), p. 1: “The .. . [land-grant institution] . .. agrees: To 
accept the responsibility for conducting all educational work in the fields of agriculture 
and home economics and subjects related thereto as authorized by the Smith-Lever 
Act as amended and other Acts supporting co-operative extension work, and such 
phases of other programs of the Department as are primarily educational, which the 
Department has been authorized to carry on within the State.” (Italics supplied.) 
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Memorandum 1399, outlining responsibilities of departmental agencies in 
the soil bank programs. Second, there is a need for expanding the Farm 
and Home Development Program at federal, state, and local levels either by 
transfer of funds and personnel from other agencies to extension or by in- 
creased federal appropriations, or both. Third, memoranda of understanding 
between the USDA and state land-grant institutions for the conduct of co- 
operative extension work should be interpreted so as to leave no doubt 
that the latter will conduct all educational and informational phases of 
their respective programs.** 

Obviously, administrative decree will not automatically produce the 
desired relationships. These federal and state agencies must come to terms, 
and this can be a time-consuming process. Basic to their development is an 
acceptance of and desire for this type of functional working relations on the 
part of all concerned. The FES must be willing to accept responsibility 
for leadership, which to date it has not assumed to any large degree. 
It clearly has more authority in this area than it has been willing to imple- 
ment. State extension services must accept responsibility for local dissemina- 
tion in co-operation with ASC committees and other USDA field services. 
The Federal State Co-operative Extension Service cannot “rest on laurels 
previously won and maintain its record as a progressive and productive edu- 
cational institution.” ** Action agencies must recognize extension’s expert- 
ness and accept this role as part of the Farm and Home Development 
Program.** 

Unless steps are taken along this line, if the past twenty-odd years’ 
experience is any indicator, confusion on the part of farmers, duplication of 
public effort, and interagency conflicts of an intensity yet unexperienced are 
more than remote possibilities. Especially would this appear to be the case 
as the Farm and Home Development Program’s “unit approach” finds an 
increasing number of converts among extension workers and farm people. 
On the other hand, as the Task Force so well expressed it, not only will 
“the proposal . . . if adhered to . . . tend to eliminate duplication of effort, 
and lessen the multiplicity and confusion of agencies in the field,” ** but also 
it seems to offer the best avenue for the essential development of an effective 
and “continuing series of functional working relations’’*’ in this program area. 


™ As the Task Force pointed out: “However, when a land-grant college is unable or un- 
willing to co-operate in any given project ..., [it] will be carried direct to the 
farmer by the Extension Administration or other appropriate agency of the Depart- 
ment.” Op. cit., p. 30. 

™ Federal Extension Service, Report of Committee on the Scope of Extension’s Educational 
Responsibility (1946), p. 2. 

“ Trigg, “Address: 1949 PMA National Conference,” p. 17: “We must strengthen and 
broaden our co-operative working relationships with the . . . Extension Service. . . . 
History must not record the fact that bureaucratic or jurisdictional disputes defeated 
the efforts of our Government to protect the future of the nation.” 

** Ibid. 

* Op. cit. note 2, p. 30. 





SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WESTERN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


TWO-LEVEL GOVERNMENT FOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 


WituaM A. Rosson* 


The metropolitan community is a world-wide phenomenon; and it is 
primarily a problem of government. Political scientists therefore have a 
special responsibility in understanding the nature of the problem and en- 
deavoring to solve it. 

The pattern of the metropolitan area varies, but the main factors are 
generally similar. There is the unregulated expansion of the principal city 
leading to a vast growth of suburbs, outlying towns, villages, housing estates, 
etc.; and a gradual coalescence of towns or urban areas which were formerly 
separate. As means of transportation improve, increasing numbers of people 
work in the principal city and reside in the surrounding areas. There is 
also a less significant movement in the opposite direction. On every work- 
ing day an invading army enters the main city. It has to be provided with 
water supply, police and fire protection, street lighting and cleansing, sanita- 
tion, and many other local government services to the cost of which the 
invading horde contributes little or nothing. The journey to work is becom- 
ing longer and longer for millions of men and women who spend a large 
proportion of their time, energy, and money in traveling from their homes 
to the industrial or commercial centers of the metropolitan area. The 
problems of traffic and transport are becoming almost insoluble in the prin- 
cipal city. Excessive densities in the central city, urban sprawl and ribbon 
development are the common results of haphazard and unregulated growth. 

The areas and units of local government have become obsolete and 
irrelevant in the metropolitan area. They seldom if ever correspond to the 
facts of population, wealth, or territory, and are unable to cope adequately 
with municipal services requiring large-scale organization. These include 
drainage and sewage disposal, water supply, traffic and transportation, air 
pollution, major rehousing and slum clearance schemes, planning and de- 
velopment, some of the health services, and technical education. Finance 
is often a difficulty, and popular interest in city government suffers. Many 
people who live in one area and earn their living in another are afflicted by 
a kind of political schizophrenia which prevents them from taking a whole- 
hearted interest in either of them. 

Many different types of reform are being advocated or applied here and 
there, including amalgamation, voluntary co-ordinated action, special dis- 


* University of California, Berkeley. 
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tricts, city-county consolidation or separation, and the granting of extra- 
territorial powers in specified matters to existing local government units. 
I would advance the following views about these and other possible meth- 
ods of approach. 

First, an integrated structure is necessary for at least some of the services 
requiring large-scale administration or regulation throughout the metropoli- 
tan area. Co-ordinated action on a volunrary basis is laudable so far as it 
goes; but it will not go nearly all the way vo satisfy essential needs. 

Second, a tworttier structure is desirab'e. A single-tier system is un- 
necessarily large, remote, and aloof from the daily lives of the people. 
There are great advantages in leaving the purely local functions to be 
carried out by minor elected authorities forming the lower tier. The major 
authority should perform only those functions which require large-scale 
planning, co-ordination, or administration throughout the metropolitan 
area. The resistance of outlying areas to being swallowed up by the great 
city government should not be regarded merely as an unfortunate conse- 
quence of personal ambition or self-interest on the part of local politicians. 
It often springs from a perfectly comprehensible and respectable desire on 
the part of a small community to maintain its identity in the ocean of the 
vast metropolis. It can do this only if it remains a separate local govern- 
ment unit for purely local purposes. 

Third, the top-tier authority should be directly elected at large, in whole 
or part, for the whole metropolis. Only thus can we insure that it will be 
guided by regionally-minded representatives. A few indirectly elected rep- 
resentatives on the metropolitan Council, to be nominated by the lower-tier 
units, might be acceptable in order to gain their support for a plan of reform 
of this kind, but they must remain a minority. 

Fourth, the special district has great achievements to its credit in some 
cities. But it is undemocratic and politically irresponsible; while the re- 
moval of basic functions weakens the general structure of local government 
in the great city. Moreover, the special district tends either to seek wider 
powers, or it fails to co-ordinate its actions with those of the local govern- 
ment bodies. Furthermore, the men in charge of special districts tend to be 
dominated by engineering considerations and to overlook the human and 
social problems. 

We must strive to preserve and enhance democratic values in solving 
the pressing problems of metropolitan government. The task is essentially 
that of projecting local self-government onto a regional plane. It will not be 
accomplished merely by research — however valuable — into the adminis- 
trative, technical, and financial aspects of the metropolitan area. There is 
a need for investigating the views, aspirations, and interests of citizens, local 
politicians, officials, and civil servants. This will involve sampling methods 
and interviewing techniques. 
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It will also above all demand political leadership and understanding. 
The political scientist may be able to play a part in educating the politician 
in what is needed, what are the possibilities of the situation, what oppor- 
tunities are open to him, and what reactions to various policies may be 
expected from the citizen. It is our task to see that the democratic solution 
prevails. 


THE IMPACT OF TITOISM ON EASTERN EUROPEAN 
COMMUNISM 


Frep WARNER NEAL* 


After the war, differences between the Soviet Union and its satellites 
in Eastern Europe were important only in Yugoslavia because there only 
were the Communist leaders not beholden to Moscow. Following Tito’s 
expulsion from the Cominform, these differences led to the creation in 
Yugoslavia of an independent, national communism, definitely less totali- 
tarian than the Soviet model, with emphasis on decentralization, local 
autonomy, and management of factories by workers instead of by a state 
bureaucracy. 

When the Soviet Union in 1955-56 accepted Tito’s theory of the right of 
each nation to pursue an independent path to socialism, there was an 
upsurge of Titoism that had a profound impact on Eastern European com- 
munism. Only in Poland, however, was there a real change in the nature 
of the regime, resulting initially in a wider area of freedom in some in- 
stances even than in Yugoslavia: the latter, nonetheless, remains the only 
completely independent Eastern European State and the only Communist 
state with an altogether unique and non-Soviet ideology and social system. 

It is questionable whether a Titoist development of major proportions 
can soon be expected in any of the other satellites. Although Moscow 
recognized the right of other countries to pursue independent roads to 
socialism, the area of independence has been carefully delimited. The 
implication, seen against the background of the Soviet invasion of Hungary, 
is that the Soviet Union will not hesitate to use armed force if these limita- 
tions are ignored or violated. 

The impetus for Titoist development in Eastern Europe has come 
mainly from inside the Communist parties, with non-Communist intel- 
lectuals and students quickly adding to the ferment. This would seem to 
mean that the necessary components for a successful Titoist evolution, in 
addition to a strong drive for nationalism in the country at large, are a 


* University of California, Los Angeles. 
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strong Communist party which includes some nationalist leaders. The 
absence of one or another of these factors would seem to account for the 
failure of the Titoist attempt in Hungary and the lack of serious Titoist de- 
velopment in the other satellites. Yet in all of them — except possibly 
Albania — unrest has produced various degrees of decentralization of ad- 
ministration, easing of pressures on peasants, concessions to workers, and a 
limited relaxation of restrictions on discussion. 

The Soviet reaction has been to renew its ideological war on the Yugo- 
slav system, while just tolerating the Poles and seeking to achieve con- 
formity in the rest of Eastern Europe by bilateral party negotiations rather 
than a return to the Cominform-type organization. While there may thus 
result more integration of the satellites into an Eastern European Commu- 
nist system under Soviet hegemony, the continued absence of an over-all 
directing agency is in itself an indication of the impact of Titoism. 

In any event, it is certain that Titoism has weakened Soviet power. 
This results not only from the fact that Poland is no longer a satellite, but 
also from repercussions outside Eastern Europe. The resort of the U.S.S.R. 
to cruel and bloody military operations against Hungary all but ruined 
Stalin’s grand design for a new Popular Front in the West. If it did not also 
ruin the Kremlin’s chances for leadership of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, it at least imposed new barriers to their success. 

If there is any likelihood that the nature of the Soviet-dominated 
regimes of Eastern Europe will change, the only realistic alternative would 
appear to be not a non-Communist, but a national Communist regime. 
For all the fussing and fuming of American foreign policy since the war, 
the only real inroad on Soviet domination of Eastern Europe has been made 
by the Eastern European Communists themselves. 

If the United States desires to promote trends toward independence 
and away from totalitarianism in Eastern Europe, then the only way open 
to implementation appears to be encouragement of nationalist Communist 
forces. The Eisenhower administration seems now to be taking this ap- 
proach in continuing aid to Yugoslavia and exploring possibilities of aiding 
the Poles. The recent ruckus raised over the invitation to Tito points to 
the need for a clarification of public thinking on this point. There is also 
a need, if our policy is to be meaningful, for a thorough re-examination 
of our radio propaganda, through the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe, which has been opposing communism in Eastern Europe without 
distinguishing between national communism and communism under the 
Soviet thumb. While importance of such propaganda may often be exag- 
gerated, the effect of the present approach cannot be the encouragement of 
Titoist movements, which are the only real alternative to continued Soviet 
domination. 
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THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN COMMUNIST PARTIES AND THE 
DECISIONS OF THE TWENTIETH CONGRESS, C.P.S.U. 


Davip S. McLetLan* 


Events during 1956 have further clarified the conflict between the 
Leninist-Stalinist conception of the party as a combat weapon and the 
institutional values, needs, and expectations of the French and Italian Com- 
munist parties. Lenin intended to create a party in which the normal 
attributes of party life — ideological consistency, political alliances, and 
participation in government — were to be ruthlessly subordinated to the 
single, all-embracing quest for power. From the viewpoint of Western 
ideas the so-called Stalinization of the European Communist parties during 
the 1930’s may have appeared inexplicable, but from the viewpoint of 
forging an instrument blindly responsive to the imperatives of the struggle 
as seen from one central point the process had its function. Has the 
Kremlin succeeded in maintaining the Leninist model of the combat party 
or has it gradually yielded to forces of another order? 

In February of last year at its twentieth Party Congress, the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union adopted several concepts which held definite 
implications for the leading Western Communist parties: the principle 
of collective leadership, the strategy of popular front alliances, and the 
concept that socialist revolution might take different forms in different 
countries and that it need not require violence to be successful. 

In view of the fact that the new line was definitely in the direction of 
liberalizing the movement and freeing it from the millstone of Stalinist 
absolutism, the reaction of the French and Italian Communist parties was 
far from what one might have expected. Their leaders, while recognizing 
that Stalin had been guilty of grave mistakes, aggressively shifted much of 
the responsibility directly back upon the shoulders of the present Soviet 
leadership. 

Toward the other concepts the two parties revealed somewhat different 
attitudes. Signor Togliatti, who, even under Stalin, had always pursued 
the opportunity of collaboration with the Nenni-led Italian Socialist party, 
warmly endorsed the popular front tactic. The French party leadership 
refrained for some time from publicly discussing the theories of popular 
front and peaceful revolution, and finally rejected them. It vigorously 
attacked the efforts of Khrushchev to woo Tito back into the Moscow fold 
and branded the Gomulka government as a band of traitors and reaction- 
aries. 

The French and Italian reactions appear somewhat paradoxical. At a 
moment when European communism was suffering a severe loss of mem- 


* University of California, Riverside. 
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bership and influence, modifications in the line might have improved their 
prospects by “liberalizing” the appearance of international communism 
and freeing it from the strait jacket of Stalinism. The great European par- 
ties appear to have acquired a life and meaning of their own which they 
instinctively seek to protect. They are no longer small conspiratorial or- 
ganizations, but great bureaucratic structures supporting a sizable leader- 
ship and employing thousands of people not only within the party itself 
but within such auxiliary organizations as the Social Security system of 
France and sectors of the private economy in Italy. Togliatti and Thorez 
enjoy an authoritarian and almost charismatic role in the eyes of the rank 
and file which they are not willing to risk in the name of collective leader- 
ship. 

The Western Communist parties have acquired a set of traits and 
expectations which reflect the revolutionary role and purposes imposed 
upon them as the combat weapon of Stalinism. The reaction of the French 
party in particular may be judged against the background of its role in 
French society during the past decade. It has systematically isolated itself 
from all but the hard core of the working class, waging stubborn, hopeless 
guerrilla warfare against the rest of French society; and its expectations have 
been more and more geared to an eventual Soviet takeover as the only 
road to power. After years of revolutionary activity it is apparently not 
easy for the Western Communist parties suddenly, at the behest of the 
Kremlin, to behave as if their purposes were legitimate in terms of the 
society within which they exist. They have become well adapted to the 
fulfillment of their own purposes —the maintenance of a state within a 
state which on D-Day will possess the organization and cadres to assist the 
Soviet Army and on V-Day, the power to take over the government — 
and ill-adapted to the fulfillment of other purposes, even those closely 
related to their combat function such as splitting left-wing Europe off from 
United States leadership. 

The reluctance with which the French and Italian Communist parties 
responded to the dictates of the Twentieth Party Congress and the vigorous 
satisfaction with which they have endorsed the hard line that emerged 
during the Hungarian crisis suggests that there are political and institutional 
limitations upon their adaptability as combat weapons. Apparently the 
Stalinist mode of conduct has proven most congenial to the temperament, 
values, and expectations of the inner core of party personnel. Nevertheless, 
from the viewpoint of Moscow, aware that nuclear weapons impose a 
moratorium upon overt violence and anxious to weaken the United States 
hold on Western Europe, the institutional inflexibility of the Western 
Communist parties may appear as something less than satisfactory. 
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BETTER STATE GOVERNMENT THROUGH BETTER 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICES 


Gitpert G. Lentz* 


I shall not attempt to make the case that state government in the 
broadest terms is any better or any worse because of the character of legis- 
lative services, but rather to speak of legislative services in relationship to 
the branch of government which they serve, and more especially in rela- 
tionship to the task of the legislator. 

The character of legislative work in recent times has undergone a 
tremendous change. Both volume and complexity of bills have contributed 
to this change. With respect to volume alone it must be remembered that 
the first Congress of the United States met and performed its function by 
the enactment of five bills and two resolutions. The current session of the 
California Legislature already has before it 7,037 bills and resolutions, 2,400 
of which will have been approved by the date of adjournment. 

If there is one characteristic of legislative services, as that term is used 
in this paper, it is the universal lack of uniformity, especially in termi- 
nology. Combinations of legislative services and legislative service agencies 
have grown up under a wide variety of conditions and circumstances which 
have been influenced by differences in constitutional provisions, political 
atmosphere, tradition, and pure expediency. 

Various efforts have been made to classify legislative service agencies 
and types of legislative service. None of these classifications appears to be 
completely satisfactory, largely because of the overlapping which occurs. 
Another type of classification which might be suggested is based upon three 
broad phases of the legislative process and is used here partly because legis- 
lative services, at least at the level of state government, have developed 
somewhat in this sequence. 

In the first category are those services which are designed to assist the 
legislature in processing its work unit and in keeping its necessary records. 
This is the first and primary service to the legislature. These services are 
performed largely through the presiding officers, the clerks, the sergeants- 
at-arms and their staffs, but also include services connected with preparing 
and processing bills. This phase of legislative service has undergone little 
change over the years except in size of staff. 

The second broad category of legislative service includes those which 
have been created for the purpose of assisting the legislature in deciding 
policy. This type of service had its greatest emphasis in the creation of 
reference bureaus and in the legislative council idea. These services range 
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from purely library services to highly refined and specialist services for 
research and analysis. 

In the third category might be placed those services which have as their 
purpose a periodic review of state administration for reporting to the legis- 
lature in order that it may appraise the results of policies which it has 
established or has attempted to establish. California is one of the states 
which has given emphasis to this type of legislative service. To illustrate, 
the agency with which I am associated is directed to devote a considerable 
part of its time to this aspect of reporting. The most recent development 
with regard to this type of service has been the creation of the office of 
Auditor General, responsible solely to the legislature, to perform a post- 
audit of the accounts of state agencies. Services which have as their pur- 
pose a review of administrative accomplishments for reporting to the 
legislature have been less widely adopted in the states. However, they 
provide one more degree of legislative responsibility and thereby more 
responsible state government. 


HOME RULE ON THE FEDERAL RANGE 


Puitur O. Foss* 


This paper considers the application of the advisory board device in 
one organization (the Federal grazing activity) in an attempt to suggest some 


answers to the following questions: Does consultation with local clientele 
groups through the medium of advisory boards buttress the principle of 
government by consent or does it institutionalize and legitimatize interest- 
group representation? Does bringing government “closer to the people” 
necessarily mean a more democratic government? Does decentralization 
imply democratization or does it tend to create splinter governments domi- 
nated by local power elites or interest groups? Does “home rule” provide 
a vehicle for democratic participation in depth or does it act to strengthen 
and crystallize local caste systems? 

The Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 withdrew the remaining public lands 
of the United States from the possibility of further homesteading and 
established a system of Federal grazing districts to control and regulate the 
use of the range. 

In an effort to gain the co-operation of the stockmen, the first director 
of the grazing activity established a system of local advisory boards, later 
expanded to include state boards and a National Advisory Board Council. 

The boards are accorded legal recognition in the statute and the statute 
and the regulations spell out the duties and authority of the boards in 
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some detail. Board members are elected from, and by, the clientele group 
for regular terms as federal officers. The percentage of voting participation 
for board members is very low. The rate of turnover of board members and 
board officials is extremely low. The boards appear to be the dominant 
rule-making (policy-formulating) body in the federal grazing service. They 
also are involved in managerial details: no part of the administration 
appears to be barred from their surveillance. They determine how state 
range improvement funds are to be expended and their decisions on in- 
dividual grazing permits are rarely overruled. They are influential in the 
selection of administrative personnel. The relationships between the boards 
and the two livestock producers’ organizations are so close that leadership 
in the associations and the boards is frequently embodied in the same 
persons. 

It appears that, primarily through the advisory board system, a small 
interest group has been able to establish a kind of private government with 
reference to federal grazing districts. They formulate the broad policy, 
make the rules, and superintend their execution. 

The advisory boards naturally consider the public lands to be primarily 
range lands of little interest to anyone but the stockmen. But theoretically 
at least, the federal range is the concern of every resident of the United 
States. These lands will become increasingly important as population pres- 
sure increases. 

We are accustomed to think that social and economic adjustments in a 
democratic society are carried out by means of the ballot box and the 
competition of the market place. At least we give lip-service to these 
(admittedly oversimplified) general concepts. But in the situation just de- 
scribed there is no real or effective competition of interests. All the in- 
terested parties are “on the same side.” There is only one public to be 
considered. Yet the decisions made by this single public through their 
system of agency control indirectly affects the lives of all the people. 

While this situation may appear to be unique because of the somewhat 
exotic character of the participants it is more likely to be typical of a wide 
range of governmental activities in the United States. 


PLEAS, PREJUDICES, AND PRACTICALITY: NOTES ON THE 
REFORM OF STATE GOVERNMENT 


ALLAN R. RicHarps* 


The pleas for reform of state government often encounter the prejudices 
of politicians, and as a result they lack practicality. Without holding office, 
we assume the prerogative of determining the norms and frown upon the 
office-holders who challenge this right. 
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Many typical reform efforts seek to superimpose uniform Heavenly 
norms on diversified temporal behavior. As high lamas, we expect con- 
formance not only ideologically, but also practically. Unfortunately, recog- 
nizing a “truth” and practicing it are two different things. Some high- 
minded expectations arise from a failure to evaluate the social institutions 
they are intended to affect. Thus some recommendations are not practical. 

For example, we plead for responsible parties that represent differences 
in policy. But is this plea practical? A candidate for a state legislature is in 
an unusual position. Although chosen from a district, he seeks an office 
that determines state-wide policy. If he thinks his election in his district 
depends upon his riding the platform of the opposition, he is not reluctant 
to do so. After all, both he and his party are better off if he wins. In those 
states where nominations are made by primaries, he has been chosen (at 
least he believes so) partially because of his personal platform. Later a 
state platform, which he has not necessarily had a role in framing and to 
which ‘he does not necessarily subscribe, is adopted. If he expects to con- 
duct a winning campaign, can he afford to reject his primary promises in 
favor of platform pledges that follow? 

Cloaked in the garb of good intentions, broad and general recommenda- 
tions for change appear consistent. Sometimes, only low-level attempts to 
implement them bring out their inconsistencies. It is easier unintentionally 
to be ideologically irresponsible, than it is unintentionally to be practically 
irresponsible. 

For example, those who plead for responsible political parties may also 
argue vehemently for nomination by primary election. But primaries, more 
than conventions, split parties into factions. A party’s candidates for the 
same nomination pierce each other’s armor publicly. This mutual exposé 
becomes cancerous in the public mind and later provides the opposition’s 
nominee a vulnerable target. Primaries, more than conventions, can lead to 
court contests that are not quickly resolved. In such cases, intraparty dif- 
ferences remain alive, and healing them in the short time that remains 
before the general election is difficult. 

Our pleas for reform are sometimes based upon revealed theory, rather 
than demonstrable practice. As a result, we who are in positions to in- 
fluence our state governments have difficulty “selling” accepted reform ideas 
to politicians in power. Making a practical case for change before a practi- 
cal man is difficult for those theoretically trained — especially when the 
reasons for change are abstract or when they rely for acceptance upon a 
so-called “authority” of whom the politician has never heard. Proof for the 
political scientist often rings only as conviction in the politician’s ears. 

Perhaps we should adopt what Weber calls the “ethic of responsibility,” 
rather than the “ethic of ultimate ends” that looks only toward the ideal 
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goal. Possibly we might be better able to effect change by compromising our 
ultimate ends to the point where the politician is willing to compromise his 
prejudices. Perhaps we should concentrate on lesser goals, with the hope 
that we may gain more. 

Establishing our asking price at a point where it is a practical contender 
at the market place is difficult. One way to determine our asking price may 
be to seek better to understand the politician’s values and then to recom- 
mend changes with these values in mind. Selling our product might be- 
come easier, if our sales talks were in terms of the product’s advantages in 
enhancing the politician’s values, rather than our own. 

While we have in the past been instrumental in effecting change in 
state governments, the pace has been somewhat slower than most of us 
would hope. Perhaps in the future we may look forward to somewhat more 
rapid progress. 


HOME RULE IN METROPOLITAN AREAS — HOW MUCH? 
WHAT KIND? 


KENNETH C. ToLLENAAR* 


The traditional concept of home rule was formulated with reference 
to certain conditions which do not prevail today, namely, legislative inter- 
ference with matters of local concern and application. Home-rule cities 
and counties are supposed to enjoy, constitutionally, greater or lesser au- 
tonomy over their substantive powers and functions, form of government, 
internal administration, and corporate boundaries. Since the lines cannot 
be drawn clearly and permanently in an interdependent society, there is 
now considerable doubt that home rule should ever have emanated from 
so inflexible a source as the constitution. 

Metropolitan area conditions, above all, require re-examination of the 
traditional concept. The amount of home rule exercisable by one unit must 
necessarily be relative to the functions of the units which overlap it. Con- 
flicts between two or more overlapping or neighboring units can usually be 
solved legislatively. However, where two units of equal home rule conflict, 
a remedy may be obtainable only by constitutional amendment. It is 
doubtful, for example, that very small cities in metropolitan areas should 
operate as freely as the central city — yet the law makes no distinction be- 
tween home-rule cities as to size or location. Where both the city and the 
county enjoy home-rule powers, a potential conflict exists as to functions. 
Where it exists, this conflict has been resolved either by a division of terri- 
tory or by multiple vote procedures — both of which have proven unsatis- 
factory. 
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When a third major unit of local home rule — the “metro” — is intro- 
duced, the problem of interlocal home-rule conflicts must be faced squarely. 
Introduction of metropolitan governments, such as multiple-purpose special 
districts, federations, and urban counties, requires development of a new 
theory of home rule. 

Such a new theory might permit retention by local city and county units 
of as much autonomy as possible under metropolitan conditions, while 
metropolitan governments assume home-rule powers necessary for the dis- 
charge of area-wide responsibilities. This can mean no less than granting 
the “metro” full authority to allocate functions among lesser units. It might 
well mean also that control over local government areas could be decen- 
tralized from the state to the metropolitan level. 

Success in local government reorganization may depend more on solving 
the political problems of metropolitan integration than on finding new legal 
concepts, although both are essential. Herein lies a tremendous challenge 
for political scientists. 


SUEZ — NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND 
INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS 


Minos D. GENERALES* 


If one looks for a common denominator in the legal regulation of the 
regime of canals this is best described by Oppenheim in the following 
terms: “That canals are parts of the territories of the respective territorial 
states is obvious from the fact that they are artificially constructed water- 
ways. And there ought to be no doubt that all the rules regarding rivers 
must analogously be applied to canals.” If a common denominator in the 
realm of political regulation is sought it is found to vary in accordance with 
the power relationships of the dominant and interested powers. Each of 
the great international canals is sui generis. Their legal and political status 
do not always coincide. This has certainly been true of the Suez Canal. 
Its “regime” has been and still is, part of a complex of waterways from 
Gibraltar to the Straits of Dardanelles, and, like the Straits, has reflected 
the pulse of, first European, then global power relationships. 

Upon closer examination it will be found that the “regime” of each 
of these great waterways provides privileges attendant upon the security 
needs and vital interests of the power or powers which are de facto, if not 
de jure, sovereign in the area. 

The Suez Canal “regime” offers the greatest challenge to both legal 
and political evaluation. Involving a mixture of private concession and 
ownership and foreign political domination, it is the product of the nine- 
teenth-century climate of imperialistic expansion and free trade when 
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Egypt itself was part of that sphere of North Africa earmarked for European 
colonization and Turkey, the nominal sovereign over Egypt, was the “sick 
man of Europe,” and not expected to survive for long. However, the politi- 
cal climate has changed markedly in favor of the local governments follow- 
ing the decline of British and French power, and a veritable struggle for 
self-determination ensued. What Kemal Pasha accomplished for Turkey 
in 1923, Nasser is attempting for Egypt in 1957. The Suez Canal regime, 
therefore, is a subordinate, albeit important, part of the over-all Eastern 
Mediterranean regime, which is no longer that of the nineteenth century. 
The North African and Eastern Mediterranean are today undergoing an 
intense nationalistic transformation — consequently, to impose on Egypt 
any international system of control such as the Suez Canal Users’ Associa- 
tion instead of British or European custodianship without doing violence 
to the sovereignty of Egypt would appear to be impossible. Likewise, it 
would be impossible to impose on Egypt the internationalization of the Suez 
without violating the principle of sovereign equality of states as recognized 
by the United Nations Charter. 

Because of the major political changes in the area under examination, 
the clausula rebus sic standibus would appear to have valid application here. 
The old regime of real or pseudo-protectorates has been supplanted by one 
of national self-determination. The basic issue, consequently, is less that 
of nationalization or ownership of a private or “international” company, 
however defined, but of the custodianship and control of this waterway. 
Despite the nineteenth-century agreements, Great Britain was in de facto 
control up to 1956. Egypt, having evicted Great Britain, now claims this 
custodianship of the “community interest” for herself as the de jure and 
de facto sovereign while at the same time maintaining the 1888 Conven- 
tion. Legalistically speaking, it would be a logical monstrosity to institute 
an internationalized control of the Suez without disturbing the broader 
international regime of state sovereignty which admits of no concession not 
given voluntarily — such encroachments on sovereignty are still considered 
a violation of International Law. 

At a time in history when the trend is toward sovereign control of 
waterways rather than internationalization, it seems doubtful that an excep- 
tion in the case of the Suez Canal would be acceptable without a violation 
of the principle of sovereign equality subscribed to under the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

There is today in the nascent and intensive nationalism of the Middle 
East a grey area of undefined authority resulting from the conflict between 
the old and the new de facto sovereignties. Egypt is the residuary legatee 
of the realities of control. It remains to be seen whether the juristic regime 
of 1888 governing the Suez Canal will be internationally acceptable under 
Egyptian as it was under British control. 
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THE MULTIPLE-USE CONCEPT IN FOREST SERVICE POLICY 
Grant McConne.t* 


The multiple-use policy of the United States Forest Service derives 
from the long-standing American land policy whose bases in turn were 
deeply rooted in the American democratic and equalitarian tradition. As 
such, it carries continuities from the past. More specifically, the Forest 
Service policy drew the following beliefs from the past: (1) that land 
resources were for use, (2) that they should not become the basis of any 
system of socialism, (3) that there was a right and obligation to rearrange 
the natural environment, and (4) that the public domain should be used 
for a variety of private purposes. Formal legislative policy came primarily 
from the Forest Reserve Act of 1897, which listed water and timber supply 
as the purposes for setting the reserves aside. However, these purposes were 
elaborated and added to at length in the various Forest Service Manuals 
soon issued after the establishment of Forest Service authority over the 
reserves in 1905. Neither legislation nor regulations of the agency created 
any basis or guide for choice among the many uses recognized. The pre- 
sumptive equality of uses was based on prevailing doctrines of progres- 
sivism. 

For much of the history of the Forest Service, there has been little prob- 
lem of conflicts among uses. This is in large part the result of the large 
scale of the forest lands and resulting ability of the Service to satisfy all 
interests fairly well. With the end of World War II, however, a new era 
of problems is at hand. This is increasingly an era of scarcity and the 
Forest Service has met it with a doctrine of “intensive management.” How- 
ever, this management inevitably must meet a problem of conflicts among 
uses. Accordingly the question must be asked, how are the choices to be 
made and by what criteria? 

Schematically, four types of solution are available: (1) by criteria from 
technical standards of various forest and land sciences, including eco- 
nomics; (2) by standards derived from legislation; (3) by policy developed 
out of administrative experience; and (4) by reference to some system of 
consultation with the public. The Forest Service has used all four. How- 
ever, the technical standards give only limited guides; legislation is generally 
vague; Forest Service policy is also vague and undeveloped; consultative 
systems are not wholly satisfactory in that they are open to criticism of bias. 
Accordingly, the Forest Service, with primary administrative authority over 
8 per cent of the nation’s land surface, has a large emerging problem of 
discretionary power, with the multiple-use policy serving as less of a guide 
than it may appear. The Service, with a distinguished record and tradition, 
however, may be expected to cope with its problems. 
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DECISION-MAKING IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
OF ASIA: INDIA AS A CASE STUDY 


Tuomas A. Ruscn* 


The Macridis formula for gathering data in the categories of decision- 
making power, ideology, and institutions with free preference for the 
techniques of a country-by-country approach, functional analysis, or prob 
lem studies is useful ideally. But the limitations are worth noting: it is 
premature to suggest a general study and comparison of political systems 
functionally and universally on an intercultural basis; studies must be 
limited to geographic and/or cultural configurations in which uniformities 
are maximized and variables minimized; in underdeveloped Asian coun- 
tries, where a real paucity of competent objective, basic, statistical, and 
descriptive studies exists, the primary task is to insure complete and accu- 
rate descriptions of leaders, power groups, ideologies, and institutions within 
any given country or culture before embarking on meaningful cross-country 
comparisons. 

In a limited, superficial sense, comparative studies could be undertaken 
in the newly independent, underdeveloped democracies of South and 
Southeast Asia. They share the following common characteristics: geo- 
graphic proximity, demographic pressures, ex-colonial status, underde- 
veloped agrarian economies, a religious-authoritarian social structure, a 
hiatus between Western-educated-and-oriented ruling elites and the tradi- 
tionalist, illiterate masses, pluralistic societies fragmented by sharp racial, 
multinational, regional, linguistic, caste, class, and religious divisions, na- 
tionalist ideologies groping for positive content, and a total cultural up- 
heaval involving conflict between indigenous and Western cultures expres- 
sed in rival tendencies of assimilation and dissimilation. Most important of 
all is the central fact that the situation and problems needing decisions in 
this area are unique and unprecedented for this or any other century. The 
burden for solutions lies in the field of creative innovation: the Asians may 
draw upon significant elements in their own and Western tradition, but the 
emphasis must rest on innovation, not resusitation or imitation. 

India is a prime example of these features and may be studied in the 
light of their impact on the policy-making process as one of the four cate- 
gories noted by Macridis as relevant for comparative politics studies. His 
definition of decision-making as one of the “most pervasive” functions of 
politics which can be identified as emanating from authorized persons or 
organs recognized and known by the community and whose decisions are 
obeyed, is subject to considerable modification in India. It assumes: (1) 
most societies are as concerned as the Western with problem-solving and 
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decision-making; (2) the decisions are made in order to be acted upon; 
(3) they will be implemented. This is true for secular, activist, highly 
cohesive, and stable societies, but its applicability to countries like India 
will be as useful as much for the negation as the affirmation of these sup- 
positions. 

The Indian pattern of policy-making reveals a highly complex interplay 
of Max Weber’s three types of decisions —the rational, the traditional, 
and the charismatic and irrational — which are discerned in different seg- 
ments of society and even within given individual leaders. Ghandi, Nehru, 
Vinoba Bhave, and Jayaprakash Narayan combine all three: Communist 
leaders lack the last two qualities, which is one reason for their lack of 
greater success. 

A study of important decisions taken with regard to adoption of the 
Indian Constitution, the Hindu Code bill, and reorganization of states on a 
linguistic basis, suggests in part that decisions evolve very slowly (with a 
marked tendency to avoid making them at all) until the pressure of events 
forces some action; that compromise agreements emerge; that once made, 
they are frequently reargued and/or even reversed, and that there is an 
underlying passive or active resistance to decisions once made, hampering 
their implementation. 

All these characteristics taken collectively severely limit a comparative 
study of politics in the geographic area of South and Southeast Asia and 
even within one vast, complex nation like India. Perhaps the best use of 
comparative politics studies in the present period is within a nation like 
India itself, where enough regional and group identifications exist to provide 
a fertile field for the researcher. 


PROGNOSIS ON JAPAN 
Doucras H. MENDEL, Jr.* 


One of the most important issues in contemporary Japanese politics is 
the question of the legitimacy and suitability of the 1947 constitution. So 
perhaps we can apply Professor Macridis’ scheme for the study of compara- 
tive government to the case of Japan by using the constitutional issue as a 
case study. Tested on this narrow basis, the scheme appears logical and 
workable, though it is not so well suited to a study of the totality of Japa- 
nese politics, much less to a comparison of all Asian governments. 

Some caveats would seem in order, however. First, until we have 
studied separate Asian nations more adequately, it seems premature to 
force many cross-cultural comparisons between Japan and her Asian neigh- 
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bors. Japan is uniquely distinguished from most of Asia by her advanced 
economy, literacy, parliamentary experience, and imperial (rather than 
colonial) past. Secondly, the formal institutions of Japanese government 
have more relevance to actual decision-making than in prewar Japan or 
other Asian nations today, so the Macridis de-emphasis on institutions may 
be unwise in this case. Thirdly, the recent trend toward the study of politi- 
cal psychobiographies has yet to demonstrate its relevance to an understand- 
ing of national domestic or foreign policies. And, finally, on the question 
of “shadow” government by informal decision-making, so often assumed to 
be the rule of Japanese politics, I would question (a) its susceptibility to 
practical research methods, (b) the reliability of taking isolated case studies 
of such kuromaku (secret) policy-making as typical, and (c) the entire 
assumption that wire-pulling or geisha-filled-room decisions are uniquely 
Japanese customs or are as important today as they were before the Mac- 
Arthur dispensation. 

A more limited use of the Macridis research design helps us to predict 
the future of the MacArthur constitution. One research problem now being 
explored by Dr. Robert Ward of Michigan (see American Political Science 
Review, December, 1956) is the question of the origins of that constitution. 
Who made the critical decisions about Article IX and most other clauses? 
Obviously, the Supreme Command. How were the decisions enforced 
upon the Japanese government in 1946? By gentle (and not-so-gentle) 
threats, the traditional docility of the Diet toward Cabinet decisions, and 
the confused ideological environment of that era. Institutions played a 
minor role in the adoption of that constitution, but its content provides 
many separate problems both as to Occupation assumptions and current 
objections. 

Today we are more interested in the current struggle to revise the Japa- 
nese constitution, produced so hastily in what Ward calls an accouchement 
force. Here the data are more easily procurable than on the questions of its 
shadowy origin. What decisions have Japan’s conservative leaders made 
about revision? And why do they advocate such changes? Study of Liberal- 
Democratic party announcements and interviews with party leaders clarify 
these points rather readily in terms of traditional concepts of the Emperor, 
military defense, and civic duties. They must use election law reform to 
achieve the necessary two-thirds vote in the Diet, and public persuasion to 
win the subsequent referendum. Socialist opposition to revision can be 
studied in a similar fashion. 

Who are the power elites involved in this decision-making process? 
Here we must study the two major parties and their allies on this issue 
among organized interest groups (e.g., labor against; veterans in favor), and 
the unorganized demographic subgroups of the electorate. How strong 
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are such parties and groups per se, and what is the intensity of their attitude 
toward the different clauses subject to revisionist attack? 

Ideology is important to the revisionist struggle because supporters tend 
to be traditionalists and opponents Marxists of some type. Women opposed 
to revision of Article IX may be subject to cross-pressures affecting their 
final decision, while the Conservative party leaders’ enthusiasm for revision 
may be tempered by a memory of how their prewar predecessors were 
defeated partly by the strong position of the military behind the Emperor 
in prewar years. To what extent have individualism and pacifism sup- 
planted subservience and patriotic fervor? Carefully designed opinion sur- 
veys can shed light on this and other related questions, and the require- 
ment of Diet and electorate approval of revision makes such voter-attitude 
surveys extremely relevant. 

Because of the very nature of present party politics in a Diet that must 
pass a revisionist amendment by an absolute two-thirds vote, and with 
subsequent approval of a majority of the electorate, institutions are crucially 
important to this struggle. If the Conservatives can win more Diet seats 
through revision of the electoral system, they may yet succeed despite the 
obstacles posed by institutional blocks to revision. If the Emperor can tact- 
fully suggest his support of amendment, traditional pro-Imperial attitudes 
may be enlisted despite the low formal position of the Emperor today. 

Predictions made on the basis of this kind of analysis may well forecast 


the fate of Japan’s postwar constitution in terms of power, attitudes, and 
institutional framework, and that is the limit of Professor Macridis’ interest. 
But what of the question: “Should the Japanese Constitution be revised?” 
I think we must face up to this, and other value-oriented problems if we 
intend to be really comprehensive as well as methodic students of compara- 
tive politics. 


HOW DEEP IS THE SUPREME COURT IN POLITICS? 
Ropert Y. FLuNno* 


How deep is the Court in politics? Since there have not yet been de- 
veloped any effective tools for measuring such involvement, I will endeavor 
to answer the question by examining four common meanings of the word 
“politics.” Although the type of political activity implied by each of these 
meanings will not give any precise measure of the depth of political involve- 
ment, it will give a basis for answering the underlying question which makes 
such political entanglement important: How do the political repercussions 
of Supreme Court decisions affect the position of the Court in our constitu- 
tional scheme? 
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Politics may, first of all, be defined as political party activity. Although 
scientific evidence of judicial partisanship is unobtainable, a party system 
ineffective in controlling the policies of officers nominated under its label 
is unlikely to exert much control over life-appointed justices beyond the 
fact that the vague policy positions of our parties may be part of the gen- 
eral background which a justice brings with him to the bench. 

If, as a second definition of political involvement, we mean the extent 
to which the Court is influenced by shifting trends in public opinion, it is 
very probable that such influences are important, but there is overwhelm- 
ing difficulty in relating the ambiguous attitude of a large, general public 
with a specific judicial case. A suspicion of the effect of public opinion on 
decisions during a “red scare” or in wartime is not unreasonable, but it is 
impossible to provide any precise measurement of judicial reactions to the 
shifting winds of public opinion. 

If politics is defined as the formulation of public policy through govern- 
mental processes, the Court is a political instrument to the extent that it 
gives precise meaning to broad plans set down in constitutional or statutory 
law. If, finally, politics is said to consist of the interplay of conflicting groups 
seeking access to the processes of government, the mediating function of 
any court will result in political by-products. The history of the Supreme 
Court shows that, although every case may involve some type of political 
repercussions under these two broad definitions, only on more infrequent 
occasions does the Court find itself in the center of a highly intense and 
generalized political storm like the segregation dispute. These periods of 
deep political entanglement, although relatively infrequent, have very im- 
portant effects on the position of the Supreme Court in our constitutional 
system. 

Whether for good or for bad the Supreme Court long ago acquired the 
function of chief interpreter and chief protector of our fundamental law. 
It became a vital element in preserving one of the major elements of demo- 
cratic government — the “rule of law.” The effectiveness of the rule of law 
requires a general acceptance of the legitimacy of the law-formulating and 
law-interpreting processes. Yet the function of interpreting the basic law 
inevitably subjects the Court to political controversy. When, as in the cur- 
rent segregation dispute, one or more groups in the population refuse to 
accept the legitimacy of actions resulting from basic governing processes 
there is definite danger to the effectiveness of those processes. Although 
the current controversy over equality of rights may not be sufficiently 
intense to cause a breakdown in the system, it does illustrate the difficulty 
of the Court’s position. 

What then is the solution? Since abdication is impractical, the solu- 
tion can be found only in self-imposed restraints on the function of judicial 
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interpretation. These restraints must be based on a sound understanding of 
the political frame of reference. The implementation provisions of the 
segregation cases, whether or not they prove entirely satisfactory, are ex- 
amples of judicial action based on a knowledge of political dynamics. They 
demonstrate the dual role of our highest ranking justices. While attempting 
to retain their reputation as men of great wisdom, dignity, and aloofness, 
they must remain completely aware of the political implications of every 
case which comes before them and they must write their decisions so that 
they will be politically effective. 

One more question: If the justices are to become expert political crafts- 
men, how are they to retain the essential dignity of their high offices? 
Won’t the sacredness of the law, the legitimacy of the judicial process be 
sacrificed if judges are known to be “mere politicians”? The solution need 
not be the perpetration of a Platonic myth. We need only to achieve a 
general recognition of the fact that, as long as our justices retain the 
impartial tradition of the Anglo-American legal system, we need not fear 
the fact that their decisions are written in full consciousness of the political 
life of the society in which they must be executed. 


THE NEW LIBERALISM — AT ITS BEST 


JoHN Livincston* 


There is something curious indeed about a situation in which con- 
servatives assume the task of social criticism while liberals grind out ra- 
tionalizations of the status quo. Yet this would be a fairly accurate char- 
acterization of the recent American scene. T. V. Smith’s theory of com- 
promise, Kenneth Galbraith’s “countervailing power,” David Riesman’s 
society of “veto groups,” and the numerous expositions of balance, counter- 
vailance, or equilibrium as solutions to the problem of power in a multi- 
group society are all justifications of the institutions and values of the going 
system. And this is the system against which the New Convervatism directs 
its main attack. 

Recent conservatism has derived much of its force from its successes 
against this “New Liberalism.” The irony of this situation is that much of 
this “New Liberalism” turns out to be a slightly modified version of a very 
old conservatism. Historically, the doctrines of balance and compromise 
are central to the conservative tradition, and for a fundamental reason: 
they reflect and embody the conservative quest for a moral equivalent for 
reason, the search for an impersonal and automatic mechanism that might 
be relied upon to replace conscious human choice as a way of making 
power responsible and as a way of directing social change. 


* Sacramento State College. 
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The New Liberalism of balance, equilibrium, and compromise resulted 
from the growth of the relativist conviction that moral statements are 
rationalizations of preferences which are irreducibly subjective. Earlier 
liberalism had maintained that the “public interest” could not be defined 
in terms of moral absolutes whose claims to validity transcended ordinary 
experience, but it had at the same time insisted that the “public interest” 
which a majority was entitled to define had rational meaning and could 
appeal for its validity to publicly examinable evidence. This New Liberal- 
ism dismissed any concept of the public interest as at best a useful myth: 
there disappeared also the concept of a political public composed of con- 
scious individuals; the interest group replaced the individual as the basic 
datum of a politics inclusively defined as a struggle for power. And, in 
place of reason, the court of final political appeal came to be the essentially 
conservative faith in the impersonal mechanisms of countervailance and 
compromise. 

As a consequence this “New Liberalism” is unable to speak effectively 
to the dominant problems of modern politics. For these problems — the 
imperatives of conformity, the “vogue of manipulation,” the refinement of 
the techniques for “the engineering of consent” — reflect and embody the 
“failure of nerve” of modern liberalism and its abandonment of the faith 
in reason. 

What is required of a New Liberalism is the reassertion and redefinition 
of the main principles of the traditional liberal faith. There are two mini- 
mal requirements. The first is a recommitment to the claims and possibili- 
ties of reason. The second is the reassertion of the principle that power 
must be made responsible to the common purposes worked out and con- 
tinuously re-examined by the public over whom it is exercised. 

The basis of this kind of a “New Liberalism” is reflected in the efforts 
of those who seek to define the grounds on which human consciousness and 
the possibilities of rational human direction of social change can be rescued 
from new theories of mechanism and newer theories of pessimism. It is 
reflected in the efforts to reassert the possibility of common interests open 
to rational inquiry, and in the refusal to believe that the problem of power 
can be conjured out of existence in the conservative formulae of balance 
and compromise. It is expanded and developed in Erich Fromm’s efforts 
to define the conditions in which the emotional maturity required for the 
cultivation of individual consciousness is possible. 

The future of a New Liberalism thus hinges on the question whether 
conscious, rational choice can be made an alternative to both the prevailing 
politics of “organized irresponsibility” and the demand for a return to 
moral absolutes. If the prospects are not bright they are still, I am con- 
vinced, the prospects of liberalism. 
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NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS AND THE 
DESEGREGATION CRISIS 


Rosert Horn* 


That there is a moral, social, political, and constitutional crisis arising 
out of desegregation, and that the crisis is of great, continual, and appar- 
ently mounting gravity, we all know. My concern here is with the constitu- 
tional aspect of this crisis, which I shall approach through the method 
of analytical jurisprudence. 

The four propositions which I present for your consideration can be 
briefly stated. 

1. The fundamental constitutional question raised by the desegregation 
crisis to a prominence which demands a fresh survey goes to the nature 
of the rights, privileges, and immunities flowing from the Constitution of 
the United States. 

2. The cases in which the Supreme Court in recent years has in- 
terpreted the old “federal civil rights statutes” remaining on the books 
reveal an understandable but nonetheless unjustified reluctance to re- 
examine its position on this great constitutional question. 

3. The opinions (notably of Justice Miller in the Slaughterhouse Cases, 
of Justice Bradley in the Civil Rights Cases, and of Chief Justice Waite in 
Cruikshank’s case), upon which the Court’s present position depends, and 
which it is trying to preserve as valid precedents, do not provide a logically 
adequate if even a logically defensible analysis of “rights,” “privileges,” or 
“immunities” in the light of the improved analytical techniques made avail- 
able through the work of Wesley N. Hohfelt and others since they were 
handed down. 

4. The analysis offered in those earlier cases, although quite in accord 
with the then accepted doctrines of “dual federalism” or “competitive 
federalism” rests upon a theory of American federalism which cannot be 
reconciled with that developed and accepted by the Supreme Court in the 
great series of cases interpreting national powers in the last twenty years. 
The Court’s present interpretation of the nature of the rights, privileges, and 
immunities flowing from the national Constitution and laws is an anachro- 
nistic reliance upon the otherwise discredited doctrine of dual federalism. 

First. That the fundamental constitutional question is the nature of 
national constitutional rights, privileges, and immunities the public school 
desegregation case makes plain. From the view of sociological jurisprudence 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka is not yet part of the supreme law 
of the land. If Brown v. Topeka is to become part of the supreme law in 
action as well as in the books, it must be observed, and if it is to be ob- 
served, it will first have to be enforced — and clarified through elaboration. 


* Stanford University. 
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Surely from the Court’s holding that “the plaintiffs and others similarly 
situated ... are, by reason of the segregation complained of, deprived of the 
equal protection of the laws” we can rightly conclude that there is some 
constitutional right, privilege, or immunity in respect to such segregation. 
But what precisely is it? What is its scope? Against whom does it run? 
Although many who approve the decision assume that the answers to these 
questions are so obvious as to be self-evident, they are not. 

Second. The Supreme Court decisions in the recent federal civil rights 
cases clearly demonstrate its reluctance to re-examine the nature of na- 
tional constitutional rights, privileges, and immunities. 

To find opinions so opaque in language and tortuous in reasoning is 
startling. Repeatedly even Justices who write to sustain these laws describe 
them as vengefully designed but carelessly drafted products of Reconstruc- 
tion Congresses. It may seem strange that men so intense should have been 
so careless. But the language of the statutory provisions, as revised and re- 
enacted by several later Congresses, is not so murky as the opinions, and 
considerably clearer than they concede. 

Third. Since Justice Miller in Crandall v. Nevada enunciated the con- 
cept of national constitutional rights the Court has always shied away 
from a systematic analysis of the concept. But in 1883, when the Civil 
Rights Cases were decided, analysis of the complexly simple “right” was 
not far advanced. Justice Bradley treated in the legal idiom of that time 
the prohibitions in the Fourteenth Amendment as imposing duties on states 
and giving correlative rights to persons against states (and, somewhat 
grudgingly, state officials). From this follow the familiar principles (1) that 
only states and those acting under color of state law can deprive persons 
of these rights, (2) that in enforcing the Amendment Congress cannot 
reach the acts of private persons which “merely” interfere with (in the 
language of a federal civil rights provision still in force) “the free exercise 
or enjoyment of any right or privilege secured to him by the Constitution,” 
and (3) that Congress is limited to “corrective” rather than “direct pri- 
mary” legislation in respect even to state action. 

More precisely, it can now be said, the prohibitions of the Amendment 
replace former powers of the states with disabilities, and thus create national 
immunities against states. Two questions remain: First, is it appropriate Con- 
gressional action to make these same immunities against states rights against 
private persons as well? Second, is it appropriate for Congress to enact “direct 
primary” legislation applicable even to state officials and state governments, 
providing how they shall secure the enjoyment of these rights, privileges, or 
immunities or even superseding ineffective state law with national law? 

Fourth. The Court in 1951 in United States v. Williams and Collins 
v. Hardyman reaffirmed the narrow interpretation of Congressional power 
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under the Fourteenth Amendment laid down in 1883 in the Civil Rights 
Cases. Without citing the Tenth Amendment, Justices Frankfurter and 
Jackson invoked it for the Court. For the power of Congress to enforce 
the Fourteenth Amendment must be restricted, it is said, so that the 
reserved powers of the states will not be invaded and our federal system 
destroyed. In short, the very existence of the states is an implied limita- 
tion on the expressed powers of the national government. The rights, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise growing out of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States are to be shrunken and dessicated like possibly 
malignant tumors on the body politic by “some invisible radiation from the 
general terms of the Tenth Amendment.” That is dual federalism. Is there 
any reason why the powerful demonstrations of the logical fallacy and 
political naiveté of that doctrine which have led the Court to repudiate it 
in all other areas do not apply with at least equal force to its use against 
the national constitutional rights of the people of the United States? I see 
none, nor do I see how our Supreme Court can long continue to reject and 
accept dual federalism simultaneously. 


LEGISLATIVE CONTROL OF ADMINISTRATION: 
SOME COMPARISONS OF AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN PRACTICE 


Josern P. Harris* 


One of the major functions of legislatures is to hold the executive de- 
partments and agencies responsible for their administration of the func- 
tions assigned to them, to inquire into the administration of the laws, 
and to exercise certain controls over administration. The Congressional 
Reorganization Act of 1946 was intended to strengthen Congress in the 
performance of this function. Standing committees were authorized for the 
first time to conduct continuous inquiries into the administration of agencies 
which came within their jurisdiction. The staff of both houses, and particu- 
larly of the standing committees, has increased greatly in size and in quality. 
Congress today is far better staffed than it was at the end of World War II. 
All standing committees now have a professional staff as well as clerical 
employees. The committees in both houses on Appropriations, Govern- 
ment Operations, and Judiciary each have annual appropriations of around 
a million dollars, and employ staffs of substantial size. 

The use of subcommittees has greatly increased in recent years. In 
the Senate they are accorded permanent or indefinite status, while in the 
House they are set up at the beginning of each session. Instead of seventeen 
standing committees in the House and sixteen in the Senate, there are in 


* University of California, Berkeley. 
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effect over a hundred largely autonomous committees in each house. The 
number and scope of congressional investigations of administration have 
also markedly increased, and expenditures for such investigations are vastly 
larger now than even a few years ago. The Appropriations Committees 
have within recent years developed special investigative staffs; the Com- 
mittees on Government Operations have become general investigative agen- 
cies of Congress. Other standing committees and subcommittees are au- 
thorized and directed to investigate the administration of departments and 
agencies whose legislation they pass upon. 

The need for Congress to exercise oversight of administration has been 
accepted uncritically, with little attention to the inherent limitations of a 
legislative body, and without inquiry into what are the essential and ap- 
propriate functions of the legislative and executive branches. There can 
be no doubt that it is a proper function of Congress to inquire into admin- 
istration, but it is equally clear that the legislature cannot exercise super- 
vision and direction of administration without encroaching on the function 
of the chief executive and the heads of departments and agencies. 

Congressional control has tended to be concerned with detailed decisions 
rather than the more general aspects of administration. This power has 
been wielded by a few members who have risen through seniority to chair- 
manships on powerful committees. It is a power unaccompanied by the 
sobering effect of a corresponding responsibility, and is often used for per- 
sonal advancement. 

Congress has not evolved institutions or procedures whereby executive 
officers are held accountable for administration under their direction with- 
out being subjected to detailed controls which defeat effective responsibility. 
In Great Britain, in contrast, the maintenance of ministerial responsibility 
is a cardinal aspect of executive-legislative relations. The leaders of both 
major parties unite in opposing any parliamentary dictation of administra- 
tive decisions or interference which would hamper the work of the depart- 
ments or weaken ministerial responsibility. The practice in France, Switzer- 
land, West Germany, the Netherlands, and Sweden is similar, though these 
countries differ from Great Britain in that their parliaments have standing 
legislative committees. In Sweden the Fundamental Law severely limits the 
role of the Riksdag with respect to administration. Only two committees — 
the Committee on the Constitution, and the Board of Auditors—are empow- 
ered to inquire into administrative decisions and the execution of the laws. 

Although the basic differences in the constitutional systems of these 
countries and that of the United States limit the usefulness of any com- 
parisons of legislative control of administration, a number of institutions 
and parliamentary practices abroad merit careful study in this country. 
Great Britain, for example, has developed a system of departmental ac- 
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countability for the expenditure of public funds to the Public Accounts 
Committee of the House of Commons. The Permanent Secretary of each 
department is the designated “Accounting Officer,” who must appear 
annually before the Public Accounts Committee to explain and justify de- 
partmental actions which have been questioned by the Auditor and 
Comptroller General. This review of the work of each department is most 
searching. Other parliaments in Europe have public accounts committees, 
but elsewhere they are relatively ineffective. 

Another significant British institution for making the departments ac- 
countable for their actions is Parliamentary Questions. Although the ques- 
tion period is used also by countries on the Continent, only in Great Britain 
does it assume a major role in executive-legislative relations. The questions 
relate to all sorts of matters; some are of no great importance, but others 
are basic issues and policies. Often important policy issues are raised 
through individual cases which apply initially to only a few persons. 

In the United States the hearings conducted by the committees of 
Congress serve a similar purpose, but there are important differences. 
As a rule, it is a subordinate official of the department rather than the 
political head who is interrogated about details of administration and 
decisions. This is justified by members of Congress on the ground that 
they wish to get their information from the person who knows the answers, 
rather than from the political head and his assistants who get their informa- 
tion from others. This weakens the role of the department head, whereas 
in Britain it has the opposite effect. Parliamentary Questions force the 
minister to become thoroughly versed in the work of the ministry which he 
heads, and greatly enhance his control. 

Parliamentary Questions also have some unfortunate results. Lord Attlee 
recently pointed out that they tend to force excessive centralization within 
the departments, and to make the civil servants unduly apprehensive that 
their minister might be embarrassed by questions. Nearly three-fourths of 
the questions are asked by the Opposition party, and for obviously political 
motives. Parliamentary Questions take top priority in the departments, 
for the political career of the minister depends on how well he is able to 
meet his adversaries in the House. A single department may have as many 
as seventy-five questions within a week. Every policy of the department 
must be defended, not merely in general terms, but as it affects particular 
persons and groups. This has profound, and on the whole, desirable effects 
on administrative decisions. Through the use of Parliamentary Questions 
and the work of the Committee on Public Accounts, Parliament has 
evolved procedures whereby departments are held accountable for their 
policies and administration, without weakening their authority and responsi- 
bility, or restricting the exercise of essential administrative discretion. 
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COMMITTEE FOR A FREE LATVIA 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Institute of Government February 21, 1957 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Sirs: 


We have been interested in the article entitled “Moral Responsibility 
for World Leadership” published in December 1956 issue of the Western 
Political Quarterly. While analyzing the character of Soviet Union’s ag- 
gression in Eastern Europe the author of the said article stated that “The 
Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe may be evidence of another sort of 
aggression, but not of physical, military aggression” (p. 832). 

The Committee for a Free Latvia whose purpose is to further the libera- 
tion of the Communist-occupied Latvia avails of this opportunity to draw 
your attention to some facts to which the author failed to pay due attention 
and which should always be remembered by the freedom-loving nations be- 
fore they allow themselves to fall under the spell of the Soviet propaganda. 

So, e.g., Latvia, one of the East-European countries, had been forcibly 
occupied by the Soviet troops, and the physical presence of the Red Army in 
our country was the only factor which gave the occupants the chance to “in- 
corporate” our country into the Soviet Union in 1940. The same applies to 
Estonia and Lithuania who fell victims of Soviet aggression at the same time. 

As to the author’s reservation asserting that even the bloody oppression 
of the Hungarian revolution in the fall 1956 cannot be qualified as an ag 
gression “feared by the West,” one should not forget that Hungary came 
under the Soviet domination primarily in the result of the military situa- 
tion at the end of the war but not in the result of peaceful association of 
the Hungarian nation with the ideology of Communism. Evidently the 
author forgets that the presence of Russian troops in Hungary was and still 
is contrary to the will of Hungarians and any concept of the international 
law. Thus, the Soviet act in 1956, too, certainly falls into the category of 
physical, military aggression to be feared by the West. 

Speaking of the conditions which had been prevailing in the Eastern 
Europe prior to World War II, the author states that Americans have 
not tried to rewrite their history of Eastern Europe. This is basically a 
sound principle since no reliable material has ever been published by the 
regime now ruling in the countries of Eastern Europe. The history of this 
European region is still in making and some ignorance, of course, is pardon- 
able if we take into consideration the fact that the free world has been 
flooded by the Communist propaganda. 

We, emigrees from Latvia who left our country because of the Com- 
munists, have sufficient material published before the World War II to 
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prove that Latvia, which had been a predominantly agricultural country, 
was proud of the Agrarian Reform carried out in 1920 in result of which 
only 0.7% of the total of land property in Latvia had an area exceeding 
100 ha. Now a 100% collectivization of land has been carried out in Latvia 
by the Soviets. 

Also, it should not be forgotten that the Latvian system of compulsory 
school education lowered the percentage of illiteracy among Latvians in- 
herited from the Tsarist rule to less than 7%, and that 137 pupils to every 
1,000 inhabitants were attending various schools (courses and people’s uni- 
versities not including). Among all other European nations Latvia had the 
highest percentage of students attending the highest educational institutions 
(30.1 per 10,000 inhabitants). These figures apply to the period of Latvian 
independence. 

Latvians who, by the way, had for centuries been the outspoken op- 
ponents to any alien domination had during their independence enjoyed 
all the blessings and prerogatives evident in the countries which adhere to 
aap amnesia enc Sail (Signed) A. BLopniexs, Chairman 


RE JOINDER 


The Soviet Union’s incorporation of the Baltic States in 1939 was out- 
side the scope of the article to which reference is made. While I can ap- 
preciate Mr. Blodnieks’ strong feelings about this action, it is less than com- 
pletely accurate to discuss it aside from its close relationship to the general 
international political and military situation at the time, to say nothing 
of the past position of the Baltic States inside the Russian Empire and their 
relation to Germany. 

Of course the presence of Soviet troops in Hungary was against the will 
of the Hungarians. But I can only repeat that this does not make the 
1956 intervention, however evil, the kind of physical, military aggression 
feared by the West. What the West has feared has been military move- 
ments beyond the existing area of Soviet domination. 

The free world has been flooded not only by Communist propaganda 
but also by propaganda from anti-Communist emigres. However much 
the latter may have our sympathies, it is usually to our interest — and the 
interest of freedom and democracy — not to be influenced by the one any 
more than by the other. 

I wish the “Free Latvians” every success in their efforts to keep freedom- 
loving nations from falling “under the spell of Soviet propaganda.” I am 
sure they would agree that the more accurate our historical analyses and 
the more objective our reasoning, the better our chances of success. 


F. W. Nea 
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Constitutions of Nations. The first compilation in the English language 
of the texts of the constitutions of the various nations of the world, 
together with summaries, annotations, bibliographies, and comparative 
tables. Edited by Amos J. Peaster. (2d ed.; The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1956. Pp. xxvii, 896; xii, 881; xii, 919. $22.50.) 


The three heavy tomes which constitute the second edition of this 
compilation repeat in virtually identical format the organization of the 
three volumes which formed the first edition in 1950. This edition was 
completed while the editor, long active in international law circles, was 
still serving as United States ambassador to Australia. The material has 
been updated but otherwise the organization of it shows little change. The 
texts of the constitutions or notes on the constitutional status of some ninety 
“nations” are included in the three volumes. In addition several compara- 
tive tables — on international status, forms of government, sources of sov- 
ereign power, legislative, executive, and judicial departments, etc. — are 
included. Each state’s coat-of-arms is pictured. 

Translations made by various persons are used and this unfortunate 
procedure leads to occasional lack of uniformity. The bibliographies ap- 
pended to many of the constitutional texts are considerably deficient in 
fullness of information, accenting, publication dates, and other information. 

Nonetheless, despite editorial defects, the compilation is a useful one 
to have available as a reference tool. Much of the organization of the ma- 
terial is mechanical and it is to be hoped that a later edition will include 
more by way of commentary. It would be difficult, however, to find many 
of these constitutional texts in readily accessible form apart from this com- 
a. Russet H. Firzaipspon. 


University of California, Los Angeles. | 


International Governmental Organizations. Constitutional Documents. 
Edited by Amos J. Peastee. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1956. 
Pp. xxiii, 719; xv, 845. $15.00.) 


This two-volume compilation of basic constitutional documents is a 
companion piece to the same editor’s collection of constitutions, first issued 
in 1950 and brought out in a revised edition last year. In this compilation 
he includes the fundamental documents for some 110 official international 
organizations of a wide variety of sorts and in addition, notes on others 
which have recently become nonexistent or for other reasons cannot have 
basic documents reproduced. An introductory “General Summary” in- 
cludes a good deal of tabular material about the organizations; much of 
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this could be condensed if put in a different sort of tabular format. 

The editorial labor in bringing together all of this documentation was 
obviously impressive. Availability of the compilation precludes a lot of 
needle-in-the-haystack work on the part of the researcher who needs some 
minor provision in some obscure document of this nature. Bibliographies 
are incomplete in some instances and inaccurate in others but they include 
many useful references for the aid of one who wishes to pursue further 
a study of a particular organization. 

These volumes will form grist for the mills of many scholars who wish 
to do basic work on international organizations. The place to start, at least 
from many approaches, is with the constitutions or basic documents setting 
up the organizations. These volumes present them in readily usable form. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Russet H. Firzcipson. 


Korea: A Study of U.S. Policy in the United Nations. By Letanp M. 
GoopricH. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 1956. Pp. xi, 
235. $3.25.) 


This study is a concise, factual account of the efforts of the United 
States to carry out its Korean policy through the United Nations. Nearly 
half of the volume is devoted to the period prior to June 25, 1950, which 
gives perspective to the ensuing armed conflict. In critically presenting the 
basic facts of the Korean episode within a rather slender volume, Professor 
Goodrich has performed a useful service. 

The author is primarily concerned with the use made of the United 
Nations by the United States rather than with the Korean policy of the 
United States as such. He concludes, on balance, that the foreign policy 
objectives of the United States were promoted by acting through the 
United Nations and, at the same time, that the United States demonstrated 
devotion to the purposes and principles of the Charter and gave new life 
to the concept of collective security. It appears from the narrative, how- 
ever, that in initially placing the Korean question before the United Na- 
tions in 1947, the United States was in fact unloading a responsibility which 
the UN was too weak to assume but which the United States was unwilling 
to continue to carry. There is also a strong implication that co-operation 
with the United Nations was easier because most UN resolutions dealing 
with Korea were either written or otherwise given prior approval by the 
United States. This, of course, should not obscure the fact that the United 
States made concessions from time to time in order to achieve a wider 
consensus. 
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On the whole, the book provides an excellent exposition of the Korean 
question, particularly if the final chapter of conclusions is read as a sup- 


plement rather than a summary. 
Rosert E, Rices. 


Brigham Young University. 


The UN Record: Ten Fateful Years for America. By CHEsty MANLY. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 1955. Pp. xi, 243. $3.95.) 


This malevolent little book was designed to deal with the question of 
Charter revision by abolition. It opens fire with the assertion that the 
American people are not well informed about the United Nations, and 
then sets forth to inform by denouncing the organization and most of those 
who have had any part in creating, developing, supporting, or working with 
it during its first decade of existence. Even to list the present and past 
architects of American policy attacked by Mr. Manly would take more 
space than is allotted to this review, but would include such diverse per- 
sonalities‘and groups as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Adlai Stévenson, Bishop Oxnam, Winston Churchill, the 
National Education Association and many others familiarly anathematized 
in the pages of the Chicago Tribune, for which the author “covered” the 
world organization for eight years. His general thesis is that, since the UN 
is at best utterly ineffectual and at worst an integral part of the Bolshevik 
world conspiracy, America should heed the words of St. Paul and “from 
such withdraw thyself.” 

It is the author’s expectation that his book would be “defiled or ignored,” 
and indeed it is difficult for the serious student of world affairs to find a use 
for it. It need not be defiled; but it should not be ignored. As Mr. Manly 
states, his book explains “why we must have the Bicker [sic] amendment”; 
it also helps to explain the bickering we are beginning to see as the cam- 
paigns of 1958 and 1960 develop, and as such, provides a handy guide to an 
understanding of ‘a perhaps growing effort to use the admitted inadequacies 
of the United Nations for domestic political capital. 


WituaM CLINTON OLSON. 


Pomona College. 


Power and the Law. By Peter Price. (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 1954. 
Pp. 155.) : 


The author states his problem in his subtitle: “A study in peaceful 
change; with . special reference to the British Commonwealth and the 
United Nations.” He delineates his purposes succinctly and clearly in his 
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first introductory chapter —he is concerned with the need for peaceful 
change in the modern world. He points out that judicial settlement of 
disputes is rarely satisfactory, because international law and the tribunals 
which interpret and apply it lack the power to enforce decisions in a world 
of sovereign states. He goes on further to argue that a distinction between 
justiciable and nonjusticiable disputes cannot be maintained. The im- 
portant distinction, anyway, is between legal and political disputes. The 
latter cannot be solved by international courts. 

After stating his problem he carries his analysis forward, examining 
the classic doctrines and procedures for the adjudication of international 
controversies. He then takes the British Commonwealth as an example, 
and points out that change has been achieved by political means in the 
cases of Eire, India, and others. The judicial procedures of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council have fallen into disuse. His final sum- 
marizing statement, put with compressed clarity and wit, is: “The decline 
of power in the Commonwealth . . . has gone so far that it can no longer 
control the destiny of any but its weakest members. It has undergone so 
much Peaceful Change that it can no longer maintain peace.” 

Turning to the record of the United Nations, he swiftly reviews the 
cases of Trieste, the former Italian colonies in Africa, Kashmir, and Indo- 
nesia. Having traversed these stories in four brief but penetrating chapters, 
he concludes that the means of political settlement afforded by the Security 
Council and the Assembly offer real and practical methods of peaceful 
change, however laced with difficulties and problems the procedures 
may be. 

He sums up his argument in a short concluding chapter. Political 
agencies can accomplish acts of Peaceful Change; judicial agencies lack the 
necessary authority, and however praiseworthy, fail to achieve results. This 
is the real meaning of his title, “Power and Law,” which he might have 
put even more provocatively, “Power versus Law.” 

The book is a pleasure to read, for the style is always compact and clear 
and is often witty and vivid. Instances are marshalled with skill, and 
conclusions are drawn with precision. Since his conclusions are often a 
little startling, the book may well fail to convince every reader, but it is in- 
variably interesting and stimulating. In a short review it is not possible to 
argue the points raised — but the book is short enough so that any reader 
has easy access to the full statement of the argument, and may make his 
own criticisms and reservations. 


Pure W. Buck. 
Stanford University. 
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The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany. By T. L. JanMAN. (New York: New 
York University Press. 1956. Pp. 388. $4.95.) 


Ethical and Religious Factors in the German Resistance to Hitler. By 
MorHer Mary Atice Gatun, O.S.U. (Washington: The Catholic 
University of America Press. 1955. Pp. x, 231. $2.50.) 


The student of post-Versailles Germany has to consider two major 
problems, the study of which aids considerably in understanding German 
history during this period: (1) How and why did National Socialism de- 
velop? (2) Why was not this development arrested or destroyed? Professor 
Jarman’s book and Mother Gallin’s dissertation are, in essence, considera- 
tions of these vital questions. That they do not present definitive answers 
is to be expected: the issues are perhaps without final resolution. This 
fact does not detract from their basic importance any more than the lack 
of conclusiveness in the two studies detracts from their freshness and value. 

Mr. Jarman deals particularly with the problem of how and why Na- 
tional Socialism developed in Germany, discovering roots of the movement 
in the enigmatic German character (the paradoxical capacity for “the good 
qualities and the horrible”), in the historical development of modern 
Germany, and in the grave problems of the Weimar Republic, especially 
the economic slump. An historian well acquainted with Germany since 
World War I, Professor Jarman divulges a genuine sympathy and fondness 
for Germany and the Germans. This gives special charm and individuality 
to his brilliant insights into National Socialist personalities and motivations. 
Since he has not turned up any new fund of information (as his references 
readily indicate) nor made any startlingly revisionary conclusions, and as 
some of his narrative is at best cursory, his perceptive insights and his rare 
ability to evoke the frenetic temper of the recent Nazi past are the most 
important contributions of Mr. Jarman’s book. In some matters the work 
is subject to exception. There are occasional startlingly exaggerated and 
ingenuous statements made in apparent belief and good faith. Certainly 
such statements as that blaming the failure to preserve peace between the 
two World Wars on the refusal of the United States to join the League, or 
those squarely placing blame for starting World War II on Stalin’s 
shoulders, are open to considerable doubt. One might justly expect a little 
more caution; one might also demand a little more care in citation. 

In a sense, Mother Gallin takes up where Professor Jarman leaves off: 
she explains some of the difficulties faced in German resistance to National 
Socialism. While thus clarifying considerably the second major problem 
in recent German history, she deals seriously and ably with the universal 
and timeless problem of resistance to tyranny. Though she makes no claim 
of consistency or uniformity in the German resistance, Mother Gallin uses 
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as exemplary case studies five resistance leaders, Beck, Weizsacher, Stauffen- 
berg, Goederler, and Moltke. Pointing up the personal, inward problems 
faced by those who sought to arrest or destroy Nazism, she makes it clear 
that these psychic difficulties to resistance were much greater than outward, 
physical difficulties. German educational, moral, and religious traditions 
could only result in great spiritual struggles within each man who con- 
sidered participation in the resistance movement. That these personal 
battles were won in many cases meant an essential victory over tyranny 
despite the frustration and failure of the actual plans of the resistance; that 
Mother Gallin is able so effectively to show the difficulties of these inward 
struggles helps to explain the failure of the German resistance. This is a 
commendable achievement, but there is one consideration regarding the 
not uncommon resistance among army leaders, which should have been 
given more attention: could not this resistance have been motivated largely 
by the hope of disassociating the army from Hitler’s guilt and responsibility? 
Could it not have resulted from a desire to free the army from connection 
with a doomed cause, thus leaving it stainless and strong, subject to benefit 
from another “stab in the back” legend? Whatever the validity of this idea, 
it deserves more consideration than was shown. Such a sin of omission can 
not seriously mar Mother Gallin’s work, which, in addition to making a 
thoughtful contribution to the study of Nazi Germany, has the rare distinc- 
tion of being free of most of the symptoms of endemic dissertation diseases. 
Certainly it deserves a better printing job than it got — misspellings, failure 
to close quotations, and the like, being all too prevalent. 


University of Idaho. Cuarces A. Le Guin. 


Background to Bitterness: The Story of South Africa, 1652-1954. By Henry 
Gipss. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1955. Pp. 255. $4.75.) 


British novelist Gibbs has brought together a voluminous amount of 
information concerning South Africa and crammed and sorted it into 
chronologic sequence. It is not a definitive history but a narrative of major 
incidents, personalities, and societies in the evolution of South Africa. The 
underlying theme of the volume is conflict between and within societies 
and no effort is made towards an economic or geographic analysis of the 
region. Conflict developed early between free burghers and Dutch East 
India Company employees which encouraged the burghers to become 
veeboers, cattle farmers. These Boers or Afrikaners later constituted the 
major opposition group to invasions by British redcoats and immigrants. 
As the British assumed greater authority in the Cape Colony and abolished 
slavery, the Great Trek of the Afrikaners started, a northward migration 
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which gave rise to the Transvaal and the Orange Free State as Afrikaner 
republics with patriarchal societies strongly influenced by fundamentalist 
Christian precepts. 

As cattle-raising Afrikaners pushed north, cattle-raising Kaffirs and 
Bantus moved south with inevitable conflict. Though many tribal leaders 
showed heroic gallantry, most of them succumbed to the advanced weapons 
and detribalization was accelerated. Moshesh, “the greatest African,” fear- 
ing Afrikaner expansion, sought and obtained British protection for Basuto- 
land; and Khama, chief of the Bamangwato, was instrumental in gaining 
British protection for Bechuanaland. After the first five chapters which 
show the South African (British), Afrikaner (Dutch), and African (na- 
tive) conflicts to 1880, the volume narrows its scope to the tensions between 
Afrikaner and other white groups, the effect of gold and diamond dis- 
coveries, the rise of Rhodes, the Boer War, and the eventual union of the 
Cape Colony, Natal, Free State, and Transvaal into the Union of South 
Africa. The final two chapters show the internal struggles since union, 
with political parties providing another vehicle of expressing ancient ani- 
mosities between Afrikaner and other white groups. In good reportorial 
style Gibbs shows the influence of Smuts, Malan, Hertzog, the Broederbond 
and the numerous and devious efforts of the Nationalist party to control 
the Union of South Africa and to pursue its dedicated objectives of 
apartheid and baasskap. 

The proliferation of names, places, and events add considerable detail 
to the small volume but this detail is unfortunately ineffectual through the 
absence of a single map. Three maps are vital to this volume; one to 
delineate the tribal areas, another to illustrate the various Boer trek routes 
and settlements, and finally, one to provide spatial significance to the 
numerous battles of the Boer War. 

Though the writing is uneven and sometimes burdened with trivia, the 
volume succeeds in providing a good background to the present bitterness 
in South Africa and a clear understanding as to why this bitterness has 
become a heritage which will not readily be dissolved. 


, ' Harxy H. CaLpwe.t. 
University of Idaho. z 


Francisco I. Madero. By STaNLey R. Ross. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 378. $5.50.) 


This is a substantial, fully documented biography of Francisco Indalecio 
Madero, carefully written with a clarity not always found in similar studies. 
The author is an assistant professor of history at the University of Nebraska 
and has traveled widely in Mexico, obtaining some hitherto unpublished 
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materials from private archives and consulting at length with a number of 
Madero’s contemporaries. 

While his detractors characterized him “as everything from a misguided 
visionary to a mentally unbalanced person,” Madero was, as accurately por- 
trayed by Professor Ross, “a sincere, well intentioned idealist” whose “con- 
duct was influenced by a generous, emotional, and overly optimistic, overly 
enthusiastic nature.” Without adequate political experience, and lacking 
the essential qualities which strong leadership required, Madero was not 
able to harness the forces of revolution which he had unleashed. Though 
possessed of energy and will, he simply did not comprehend the nature of 
the task set for him and the urgent demand for immediate, far-reaching 
change. The people first greeted him shouting Viva Madero! Viva el 
Immaculado! Viva el Incorruptible! Viva el Redentor! While largely “im- 
maculate” and “incorruptible,” his was not the role of the “redeemer.” 
The author presents a carefully balanced record of Madero, praising his 
faith, energy, and determination while also noting his weaknesses. 

Madero’s earlier years are revealed in a penetrating manner. His interest 
in agriculture, his knowledge and practice of homeopathy, and his exposure 
to spiritism are placed in their proper perspective. Certainly his peculiar 
attachment to spiritism contributed to “his blind confidence and suicidal 
tolerance once he achieved political power.” The exceedingly close ties 
with his family and the influence its members had upon him must be noted 
as severe handicaps which he encountered throughout much of his career. 
The activities of his brother, Gustavo, who sought to be the political boss of 
his brother’s administration, and employed forceful methods to reduce po- 
litical opposition, were hard to reconcile with the democratic ideals and 
objectives of the revolution. 

Full treatment, much of it based upon State Department records, is 
given to the policy of the United States in the downfall of Diaz and the 
role of Henry Lane Wilson, the American Ambassador during the Madero 
administration. One of Madero’s greatest problems was that of managing 
the Ambassador. Unfortunately a background of business rivalry and 
hatred on both sides soon developed into personal antagonism and led to 
Wilson’s repeated attempts to discredit the Madero regime and encourage 
the forces of opposition. 

While much that is contained in this volume has been treated else- 
where, it nevertheless is worthy of serious consideration by all thoughtful 
students of Mexican affairs. 


STEPHEN S. GoopsPEED. 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 
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Inalienability of Sovereignty in Medieval Political Thought. By Peter N. 
RiesENBERG. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 
204. $3.75.) 


Foundations of the Conciliar Theory: The Contribution of the Medieval 
Canonists from Gratian to the Great Schism. By Brian TiERNEY. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 280. $5.00.) 


These books are notable instances of the current historical investigation 
of medieval canonist and civilist writings, which is casting new light on the 
origins of important concepts of medieval—and modern — political 
thought. 

The doctrine of the inalienability of sovereignty was developed mainly 
through the collaboration of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century students 
of the Two Laws, though some of its elements appeared earlier. Legal dis- 
cussion was focused particularly by the decretal Intellecto (1220), a papal 
annulment of alienations made by the king of Hungary in contravention 
of his coronation oath “to preserve unblemished the rights of his realm and 
the honor of the crown.” Succeeding thought examined the theoretical 
bases of inalienability, the rights to be classed as inalienable, and the con- 
ditions under which alienations might exceptionally be permitted. The 
discussion was permeated by the concept of the public utility as the raison 
d’étre of sovereign rights and the criterion of inalienability. Specific formu- 
lations of the doctrine were affected by practical issues, by feudal ideas, 
and by borrowings from other branches of the Two Laws: especially 
the canon-law principles restricting alienations of church property by prel- 
ates and Roman-law principles restricting the transactions of women, 
minors, and clerics for their own protection and that of society. The de- 
veloping doctrine influenced and was influenced by the concurrently de- 
veloping theories of the crown and the fisc, representation and delegated 
power, the duties of a king, the requirement of consent to abnormal actions, 
and the qualified obligations of oaths and contracts. Peter Riesenberg has 
explored these ramifications in a study which contributes substantially to 
the history both of political thought and of political thinking. His organiza- 
tion of his complex theme is not entirely felicitous, and there are some 
instances of loose statement and faulty citation; but these defects do not 
seriously detract from the praise due him for the significant materials he 
presents and the historical and theoretical sophistication with which they 
are presented. 

Students of the conciliar movement have tended to assume that the 
conciliarists’ theories, so clearly opposing the previous exaltation of papal 
authority, must have originated chiefly in the immediate demands of the 
Schism, the influence of Marsiglio and Occam, or a reflection of current 
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secular constitutionalism. Suggestions that earlier canonist thought served 
conciliarist purposes have been made — notably by Gierke — but not 
hitherto followed up. In a book distinguished by exceptional precision and 
lucidity, Brian Tierney shows in detail that “the Conciliar theory sprang 
from the impregnation of Decretist ecclesiology by Decretalist corporation 
concepts.” He incidentally takes issue with Gierke’s emphasis on a canonist 
search for the “personality” of a corporation (leaving metaphysics to the 
theologians, the lawyers were chiefly concerned to harmonize “discordant 
canons” and to distill viable rules for the actual conduct of ecclesiastical 
affairs) and with Gierke’s thesis that an original canonist tendency toward 
a corporative construction of the church was soon overwhelmed by a 
sharply antithetical conception of unity imposed by a superior head. 
Tierney finds in the Decretum and the decretists’ glosses (1140-1220) the 
explicit germs of many conciliarist ideas, vigorously if unsystematically 
asserted. The more refined and systematic thought of the thirteenth- 
century decretalists, he continues, moved in two directions. Considering 
the church as a whole, they developed to an extreme the thesis of authority 
divinely concentrated in the pope; considering the bishop in his diocese, 
they developed a general concept of corporation structure in which the 
authority of the unifying head appeared as representative, conditional, and 
institutionally limited by the members. Hostiensis applied a similar analysis 
to the Roman See. This strain of canonist theory was available for discus- 
sions provoked by the successive crises of the turn of the century; it was 
enriched by analysis of the resignation of Celestine V; it was a major source 
for John of Paris and for treatises supporting the cardinals’ struggle for 
power or the episcopal reaction against centralization. Finally, when the 
Schism had made the structure of ecclesiastical authority an imperative 
question, it was in well-known canonist concepts that conciliarists found 
the materials of their solution, as is illustrated by Zabarella’s De Schismate, 
“a work of pure canonist scholarship.” 


Oberlin College. 


Ewart Lewis. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. By Russert Kirk. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company. 1956. Pp. x, 339. $4.50.) 


This is a collection of Mr. Kirk’s essays, some of which have previously 
appeared in periodicals: others are revised versions of lectures delivered 
to various learned and semi-learned groups. About half of them he calls 
American Observations and the rest Notes from Abroad, dealing chiefly 
with Britain. Their general intention, as the title suggests, is to answer what 
Mr. Kirk believes to be the dominant doctrine of our time, namely, “that 
the end of man is gratification of carnal appetite.” 
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Mr. Kirk believes that things have become steadily worse since Dr. 
Johnson’s time (his title is taken from Dr. Johnson). “Avarice,” he says, 
“has been the exacting passion of society for more than a century.” He 
yearns for the good old days of the eighteenth century, the days of Johnson, 
Boswell, and Hume, a period of widespread licentiousness, skepticism, and 
enlightenment — all of which Mr. Kirk deplores in the present. 

Mr. Kirk would have us reject the modern idea of freedom as absence 
of restraint and return to older conceptions, such as absence of desire and 
submission to the will of God. He warns us not to regard human wants 
as unlimited; that way leads to materialism, gluttony, boredom, and 
Armageddon. 

Mr. Kirk’s argument illustrates one of the major dilemmas of the New 
Conservatives. What are they going to conserve? Presumably the existing 
economic order among other things. The whole tendency of his argument, 
however, is anticapitalist. If taken seriously, it would destroy the system of 
dynamic capitalism as it has developed in this country. It is hard to imagine 
doctrines more subversive of the status quo than the notions that demand 
is limited and that progress is a phantom. If these ideas ever gained general 
acceptance, our economic system would be ruined, for it rests on the con- 
tinuous expansion of demand. It cannot stand still, as Schumpeter has 
pointed out; it must expand or contract. 

Mr. Kirk, who pays little attention to economics, should think again 
about the nature of the capitalist system, and the pre-conditions for its con- 
tinued existence, before undermining what he wants to save. 


Reed College. Mavre L. GotpscHMipT. 


Rousseau — Totalitarian or Liberal? By JouN W. CHAPMAN. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 151. $3.25.) 


The principal argument of this little book — namely that Jean Jacques 
was more a “liberal” than a “totalitarian” in his political outlook — seems 
reasonably sound. Thus in two short chapters on psychological theory the 
author demonstrates Rousseau’s preponderant concern for the moral free- 
dom of the individual, and two of the following chapters on Rousseau’s 
political theory as clearly bring out his efforts to retain this moral freedom 
for man qua citizen despite the transformation worked by the social com- 
pact. 

So far so good. But the author also assumes that he is at the same time 
refuting that formidable group of theorists who link Rousseau-ism with 
totalitarianism — and this is something else again. For it then becomes 
necessary to prove not only that Rousseau was on balance a liberal, but 
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that his liberalism was productive of more significant insights for political 
theory than his totalitarianism. 

Dr. Chapman does not sustain any such burden of proof; in fact, he 
shows a rather amazing lack of understanding of the construction of the 
“contract” and the resultant general will which makes Jean Jacques so 
memorable in the history of Western thought. 

True, Rousseau only adumbrates this overpowering metaphysic of social 
cohesion, and the author could with entire propriety have contented him- 
self with references to the very significant reservations which instance 
Rousseau’s desire to avoid the consequences of his own romantic creation. 
Instead of this, however, it is inferred that the only totalitarian element 
in Roussseau may be found in his specific prescriptions for the intensifica- 
tion of social sentiment — an isolated aberration, so to speak. And on this 
basis it is not surprising that he finds no substantial justification in Rousseau 
for the totalitarian abstract. 


KENNETH C. CoLe. 
University of Washington. 


Population Growth and Levels of Consumption. By Horace BeLsHaw. 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1956. Pp. xxix, 223. $4.50.) 


The expansion of international aid programs is producing a growing 
literature in the field of technical assistance. Scholars in a number of 
disciplines are now beginning to subject the experiences and accomplish- 
ments of various world-aid undertaking to some careful analysis. This 
book, written by a professor of economics at the University of New Zealand, 
is a particularly valuable contribution, not only because of the author’s 
unusual responsibilities over the past decade in planning and directing de- 
velopment programs in various parts of Asia, Central America, and the 
Pacific islands, but because of the volume’s breadth of analysis. 

Belshaw views programs of aid for underdeveloped countries as a broad 
process of economic and social improvement. Although he recognizes that 
technical assistance and capital expenditures designed to produce specific 
technological improvements have their place, he believes they should be 
designed to be part of a cumulative process of “changes in attitudes, institu- 
tions, organizations, and social relationships.” The basic objective for coun- 
tries beset by extreme population pressures should be the development of a 
process of capital formation and technological innovation which “increases 
productive power more rapidly than population growth.” To increase the 
level of a country’s consumption, the author recommends that related 
programs of social and economic improvements be undertaken simultane- 
ously along several fronts. These programs would be designed to increase 
capital formation as well as its income-generating potential, to reduce the 
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rate of population growth, to foster better utilization of the labor force, and 
to promote social, institutional, and technological innovations. 

Belshaw does not believe that industrial development in underde- 
veloped countries should come so rapidly that the social institutions and 
culture cannot assimilate the changes. He sees great virtue in having tech- 
nical assistance programs initially focus upon the improvement of agri- 
cultural activities and rural community organization. Although large river- 
basin developments may be of increasing importance for some regions, they 
should not be overdramatized in favor of well-planned cumulative improve- 
ments throughout the entire economy. 

The book gives some attention to the role of government at both na- 
tional and local levels in conducting technical assistance programs, but 
perhaps not as much as political scientists will desire. However, additional 
information on this problem can be gotten from some of the documents 
which are cited. Students of government, particularly those having con- 
tact with underdeveloped countries for the first time, may read this work 


with profit. 
Ernest A. ENGELBERT. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


Property, Profits and People. By THURMAN ANDREW. (Washington, D.C.: 
Progress Press. 1954. Pp. 242. $3.75.) 


This is a provocative little book. The author states that his sole purpose 
in writing it is to call attention to the fatal weaknesses of the profit system 
and to show how this system can be replaced under democracy by a better 
system. 

Some of the subjects dealt with are property, creator of classes; how 
profit is acquired; interest and concentration of wealth; profits; supply and 
demand; the pattern of competition; monopoly and power; the worker, the 
consumer, and the capitalist; failures and insurance; how bankers are paid; 
farming for abundance; advertising for profits; and possession for use under 
democracy. 

The profit system has supposedly made the United States the world’s 
most promised land. However, this system is as old as civilization itself and 
the other countries have all failed under it. Profit can grow only so long 
as it has new markets and newly discovered resources to feed upon. Great 
as these are they can never reach the proportions required. This makes 
the lack of investment opportunities a certain cause of depression if other 
causes do not bring it about first. With business controlled by private 
investors seeking a profit, depression is as certain as life itself. 

Under our system of borrowing for consumption, easy payment plans 
are made so glamorous that millions of already impoverished people are 
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persuaded to live beyond their means. Their position is made still worse 
by high interest rates. In 1950, loans on insurance policies, at 6 per cent, 
amounted to about five billion dollars. This was the policyholders’ own 
money upon which they were persuaded to pay the insurance companies 
interest. Various forms of consumer credit and small loans amounted to 
about twenty-five billion dollars at interest rates averaging close to 24 per 
cent. Over a third of the people in the United States spend more than 
their income just to live. 

What are our plans for the public debt? The general policy seems to be 
to keep it growing. It makes us feel more prosperous to spend without pay- 
ing. But debt has a deceitful way of lulling both individuals and states to 
sleep while it strikes the fateful blow. 

HERMAN H. TRacuseEL. 


University of Wyoming. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


The Western Political Science Association held its eleventh annual 
meeting at the University of California, February 22-23. Round tables 
dealt with the fields of political theory, metropolitan areas, international 
relations, the 1956 campaign in the West, state government, Communism, 
natural resources policy, comparative government, and public law. The 
program will be found at page 1018 of the December, 1956 issue of the 
Quarterly. The Presidential Address on “The Party Potpourri in Latin 
America” by Russell H. Fitzgibbon was published on pages 3-22 of the 
March, 1957 issue, and abridgments of other papers appear at pages 442- 
467 of the current issue. 

The first Western Political Science Association Award of $250.00 was 
made to Phillip O. Foss of the University of Oregon for his unpublished 
dissertation, “Politics and Grass: The Administration of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act.” 

The following officers were elected: President, Howard McMurray 
(New Mexico); Vice-President, George Shipman (Washington); Executive 
Councillors, Don Driggs (Nevada), Robert Horn (Stanford), Vincent 
Ostrom (Oregon). Continuing in office are Secretary-Treasurer R. A. 
Gomez (Arizona) and Councillors Bernard Borning (Idaho), Frank Jonas 
(Utah), and Ross R. Rice (Arizona State). Retiring President Fitzgibbon 
will serve one year as Councillor ex officio. 


The next annual meeting will be held at Arizona State College at 
Tempe at a time to be determined by the Executive Council. 


The Third Annual Southern California Conference of the American 
Society for Public Administration was held at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Western Po- 
litical Science Association, February 22-23. Features of the mccting in- 
cluded a symposium on political aid administrative leadership in city 
government (with mayors, city managers, and academicians as partici- 
pants); papers by Robert J. Matteson of the American Society for Public 
Administration and Lyle Belsley, Assistant Director of the Office of Civil 
Defense Administration; and panels on “Evaluation of the Government 
Career Service,” “The Nature of Administrative Loyalty,” “The Measure- 
ment of Administrative Accomplishment,” and “Testing for Placement 
in Public Administration.” 


The tenth annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political Science 
Association was held at Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon, May 
3-4. The program will be found on page 239 of the March issue of the 
Quarterly. The Presidential Address on “The Postulates of Res Publica” 
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by John M. Swarthout appears on page 249 of this issue. Abridgments 
of the other papers will appear in the September issue. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: President, Paul Beckett, Wash- 
ington State College; Vice-President, Charles Schleicher, University of 
Oregon; Executive Committee, Robert Hosack, University of Idaho, and 
Robert Dean, University of Oregon, for two-year terms, and Ruth Wid- 
mayer, Portland State College, for a one-year term. The 1958 meeting will 
be held at Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 


Together with other Seattle organizations, the University of Washington 
Institute of International Affairs, of which Charles E. Martin is the Direc- 
tor, sponsored the Fortieth Dinner Symposium on World Affairs at the 
University of Washington, February 29. Donald J. Shank, Executive Vice- 
President of the Institute of International Education, spoke on “The Impact 
of American-Educated Foreign Students.” Marius B. Jansen spoke on 


“Japan since Independence” and Herman Finer spoke on “After Suez — 
What?” 


Under the sponsorship of the Pan-American Union and Texas Techno- 
logical College, the fourth annual conference of the Rocky Mountain Coun- 
cil for Latin American Studies was held at Lubbock, Texas, April 4-6. 
Professor Ronald Hilton of Stanford University spoke at a dinner meeting 
on “The Myth of Inter-American Friendship.” Dr. Dario Delio Cardoso, 
the Attorney General of the Brazilian Institute of Colonization and Im- 
migration and Senator from the state of Goias, spoke at the conference 
luncheon. Speakers and the titles of their papers at the panels were Lewis 
V. Hanke (University of Texas), “Recent Trends and Tendencies in Ibero- 
American Historiography”; Faye L. Bumpus (Texas Technological College), 
“Ciro Alegria, Interpreter of the Indianist Movement in Peru”; H. Darrell 
Taylor (Brigham Young University), “God and Time in the Novels of 
Erico Verissimo”; Jay B. Hunt (Brigham Young University), “Getulio 
Vargas, His Legacy to History”; John Martinez (Brigham Young Uni- 
versity), “The Origin of the ‘Wetback’ Problem.” 

The Rocky Mountain Conference includes Western Texas, Western 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Montana. Interested persons are invited to make inquiry of any of the 
officers: President, Raymond D. Mack, Texas Technological College; Vice- 
President, Ernest J. Wilkins, Brigham Young University; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, B. L. Gordon, University of New Mexico. 


“The Function of Political Science,” by George E. G. Catlin, which 
appeared in the December, 1956 issue of the Western Political Quarterly, 
is to be translated into Japanese and published soon in Americana, a jour- 
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nal issued by the United States Information Agency. USIA contemplates 
translation into other languages. This is the second article from the 
Quarterly to be published in Japanese: the first was the late Carl L. Becker’s 
“What Are Historical Facts?” which appeared in the September, 1955 issue 
and was republished in Americana. “What Are Historical Facts” is also 
to be republished in a collection of Dr. Becker’s essays edited by Phil L. 
Snyder. “The Party Potpourri in Latin America,” the presidential address 
of Russell H. Fitzgibbon at the eleventh annual meeting of the Western 
Political Science Association, which appeared in the March, 1957 issue of 
the Quarterly, will be published soon in a Portuguese translation in a 
Brazilian journal. Selections from “Some New Approaches to State Ad- 
ministrative Reorganization,” by W. Brooke Graves, which appeared in the 
September, 1956 issue of the Quarterly, will be reprinted in a public ad- 
ministration journal. “Comparative Study of the Role of Political Parties in 
State Legislatures,” by William J. Keefe, which appeared in the September, 
1956 issue of the Quarterly, has been reprinted in a volume of essays edited 
by Heinz Eulau. “Administrative Reorganization in Puerto Rico,” by Henry 
Wells, which appeared in the June, 1956 issue, has been reprinted in 
Spanish in Revista de Ciencias Sociales. “The Natural-Law Doctrine before 
the Tribunal of Science,” by Hans Kelsen, which was originally published 
in the December, 1949 issue of the Quarterly, has been reprinted in What 
Is Justice?, a volume of essays by Dr. Kelsen. Chester C. Maxey’s “A Place 
for the Politician,” which appeared in the September, 1948 issue, is to be 
republished in a volume of essays edited by Irving Ribner. 


Thomas S. Barclay of Stanford University will teach during the second 
summer session at the University of Washington. 


Charles P. Beall, assistant professor of political science at the University 
of Wyoming, has been elected to the Laramie city council. 


E. H. Carr of Cambridge University delivered the annual Pi Sigma 
Alpha address at the University of Utah April 16 on “The Asian Face of 
Bolshevism.” 


Clyde Eagleton of New York University served as visiting professor at 
the University of Washington during the spring quarter. 


Ernest A. Engelbert of the University of California, Los Angeles, de- 
voted one-half of his time during the spring semester to his duties as di- 
rector of a research project, “The Impact of Urbanization upon Land and 
Water Use,” financed by Resources for the Future, Inc., an affiliate of the 
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Ford Foundation. Professor Engelbert is also serving as Executive Secretary 
of the California Citizens’ Legislative Advisory Commission. The Com- 
mission was appointed by the California Legislature to study state legis- 


lative organization and operations and to make recommendations for their 
improvement. 


Stewart L. Grow, chairman of the department of political science at 
Brigham Young University, has been promoted to a full professorship. 


During the spring quarter Charles Hyneman of Indiana University, 
Arthur Holcombe of Harvard University, Fritz Morstein Marx of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and Victor Jones of the University of California, 
Berkeley, each visited the University of Washington for a two-week period 
and served as a lecturer and consultant in the area of his special interest. 


Linden A. Mander of the University of Washington served as visiting 
professor at Stanford University during the spring quarter. 


Robert G. Neumann of the University of California, Los Angeles, re- 
turned in mid-February from a six weeks’ tour of Egypt, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria as a guest of those nations. Dr. Neumann subsequently 
published a series of articles in the Los Angeles Times on the situation in 


the Middle East. 


Ralph M. Wade has been promoted to a full professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 


Ellsworth E. Weaver of the University of Utah has been promoted to 
the rank of professor and has been appointed Managing Editor of the 
Western Political Quarterly. 
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